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BOOK Il.—PART V. 


CHAPTER I.—THE WILLOWS. 


Tue Willows was a large low 
house, with no architectural preten- 
sions, but bright as villa could be 
upon the sunniest side of the Thames. 

he lawn sloped to the river, and 
ended in a deep fringe and border 
of willows, sweeping into the water ; 
while half way across the stream lay 
a little fairy island, half enveloped in 
the same silvery foliage, but with 
bowers and depths of leaves within, 
through which some stray sunbeam 
was always gleaming. ‘The flower- 
beds on the lawn were in a fish 
with roses ; the crystal roof of a large 
conservatory glistened in the sun. 
Flowers and sunshine, fragrance and 
stillness, the dew on. the grass, and 
the morning light upon the river— 
no marvel that to eyes so young 
and inexperienced, this Richmond 
villa looked like a paradise on 
earth. 

It was early morning—very early, 
when nobody seemed awake but 
themselves in the great house; and 
Agnes and Marian came down stairs 


softly, and, half afraid of doing wrong, 
stole out upon the lawn. e sun 
hand just began to gather those blobs 


of dew from the roses, but all over 
the grass lay jewels, bedded deép in 
the closeshorn sod, and shining in 
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the early light. An occasional puff 
of wind came crisp across the river, 
and turned to the sun the silvery side 
of all those drooping willow-leaves, 
and the willows themselves swayed 
and sighed towards the water, and 
the water came up bry them now 
and then with a playful plunge and 
flow. The two girls said nothing to 
each other as they wandered along 
the foot of the slope, looking over to 
the island, where already the sun had 
penetrated to his nest of trees. All 
this eaae beauty, which was not 
remarkable to the fashionable guests 
of Mrs. Edgerley, went to the very 
heart of these simple children of 
Bellevue. It moved them to invol- 
untary delight—joy which could give 
no reason, for they thought there had 
never been such a beautiful sum- 
mer morning, or such a scene. 

And by-and-by they began to talk 
of last night—last night, their first 
night at the Willows, their first en- 
trance into the home-life of “the 
great.” ‘They had no moral maxims 
at their -ends, touching the 
vanity of riches, nor had the pri- 
vate opinion entertained by Papa and 
Mamma, that “the country id 
for the folly of “ the aristocracy,” and 
that the science of Government was a 
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mere piece of craft for the benefit of 
“the privileged classes,’ done any 
harm at all to the unpolitical imagi- 
nations of Agnes and Marian. They 
were scarcely at their ease yet, and 
were a great deal more timid than 
was comfortable; yet they took very 
naturally to this fairy life, and found 
an unfailing fund of wonder and 
admiration in it. They admired 
everything indeed, had a certain awe 
and veneration for everybody, and 
could not sufficiently admire the ap- 
parent accomplishments and real grace 
of their new associates. 

“ Agnes!—I wonder if there is any- 
thing I could learn?” said Marian, 
rather timidly ; ‘‘everybody here can 
do something; it is very different 
from doing a little of everything, like 
Miss Tavistock at Bellevue—and we 
used to think her accomplished !—but 
do you think there is anything I 
could learn ?” 

“ And me!” said Agnes, somewhat 
disconsolately. 

“You,? no, indeed you do not 
need it,” said Marian, with a little 
pride. “You can do what none of 
them can do;—but they can talk 
about everything these people, and 
every one of them can do something. 
There is that Sir Langham — you 
would think he was only a young 
gentleman—but Mrs. Edgerley says 
he makes beautiful sketches. We 
did not understand people like these 
when we were at home.” 

“What do you think of Sir Lang- 
ham, May ?” asked Agnes seriously. 

“Think of him? oh, he is very 
pleasant,” said Marian, with a smile 
and a slight blush: “but never mind 
Sir Langham ; do you think there is 
anything I could learn ?” 

“T do not know,” said Agnes; 
“perhaps you could sing. I think 
you might sing, if you would only 
take courage and try.” 

‘*Sing! oh no, no!” said Marian ; 
“no one could venture to sing after 
the young lady—did you hear her 
name, Agnes ?—who sang last night. 
She did not speak to any one, she 
was more by herself than we were. 
I wonder who she could be.” 

“ Mrs, Bagerley called her Rachel,” 
said Agnes. “I did not hear any 
other name. I think it must be 
the same that Mrs. Edgerley told 
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mamma about; you remember she 
said ——” 

“T am here,” said a low voice 
suddenly, close beside them. The 
girls started back, exceedingly con- 
fused and ashamed. They had not 
perceived a sort of little bower, 
woven among the willows, from 
which now hastily appeared the third 
person who spoke. She was a little 
older than Agnes, very slight and 
girlish in her pg dark of 
complexion, with a magnificent mass 
of black hair, and large liquid dark 
eyes. Nothing else about her was 
remarkable; her features were small 
and delicate, her cheeks colourless, 
her very lips pale; bat her eyes, which 
were not of a slumbrous lustre, but 
full of light, rapid, earnest, and ir- 
regular, lighted up her dark pallid 
face with singular power and attrac- 
tiveness. She turned upon them 
quickly as they stood distressed and 
irresolute before her. 

‘“*T did not mean to interrupt you,” 
said this new-comer; “but you were 
about to speak of me, and I thought 
it only honest to give you notice that 
I was here.” 

“Thank you,” said Agnes with 
humility. “We are strangers, and 
did not know—we scarcely know any 
one here; and we thought you were 
nearly about our own age, and per- 
haps would help us—” Here Agnes 
stopped short; she was not skilled in 
making overtures of friendship. 

“No, indeed no,” cried their new 
acquaintance, hurriedly. “I never 
make friends. I could be of no use. 
I am only a dependent, scarcely so 
good as that. I am nothing here.” 

“ And neither are we,” said Agnes, 
following shyly the step which this 
strange girl took away from them. 
“We never were in a house like this 
before. We do not belong to great 
people. Mrs. Edgerley asked us to 
come, because we met her at Mr. 
Burlington’s, and she has been very 
kind, but we know no one. Pray, do 
not go away.” 

The thoughtful eyes brightened into 
a sudden gleam. “We are called 
Atheling,” said Marian, interposing 
in her turn. “My sister is Agnes, and 
Iam Marian—and you Miss——” — 

“My name is Rachel,” said their 
new friend, with a sudden and vio- 
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lent blush, making all her face crim- 
son. “I have no other—call me so, 
and I will like it. You think I am 
of your age; but I am not like you 
—you do not know half so much as 
I know.” 

“No —that is very likely,” said 
Agnes, somewhat puzzled; “but I 
think you do not mean education,” 
said the young author immediately, 
seeing Marian somewhat disposed to 
resent on her behalf this broad as- 
sertion. “*You mean distress and 
sorrow. But we have had a great 
deal of grief at home. We have lost 
dear little children, one after another. 
We are not ignorant of grief.” 

Rachel looked at them with strange 
observation, wonder, and uncertainty. 
“ But you are ignorant of me—and I 
am ignorant of you,” she said slowly, 
pausing between her words. ‘I sup- 
pose you mean just what you say, 
do you? and I am not much used to 
that. Do you know what I am here 
for? — only to sing and amuse the 
people—and you still want to make 
friends with me!” 

“Mrs. Edgerley said you were to be 
a singer, but you did not like it,” 
said Marian; “and I think you are 
very right.” 

“Did she say so?—and what 
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more?” said Rachel, smiling faintly. 
“T want to hear now, though I did 
not when I heard your voices first.” 

“She said you were a connection 
of the family,” said Agnes. 

The blood rushed again to the 
young stranger’s brow. “Ah! I un- 
derstand,” she said: “she implied—_ 
yes. I knowhowshewould do. And 
you will still be friends with me ?” 

At that moment it suddenly flash- 
ed upon the recollection of both the 
girls that Mamma had disapproved 
of this prospective acquaintance. 
They both blushed with instant con- 
sciousness, and neither of them spoke. 
In an instant Rachel became frozen 
into a haughtiness far exceeding 
anything within the power of Mrs: 
Edgerley. Little and slight as she 
was, her girlish frame rose to the 
dignity of a young queen. Before 
Agnes could say a word, she had lefi 
them with a slight and lofty brow. 
Without haste, but with singular 
rapidity, she crossed the dewy lawn, 
and went into the house, acknow- 
ledging, with a stately inclination of 
her head, some one who passed her. 
The girls were so entirely absorbed 
watching her progress, that they did 
not perceive who this other person 
was, 


CHAPTER Il.—AN EMBARRASSING COMPANION. 


“Strange creature!” said Sir 
Langham Portland, who had joined 
the girls almost before they were 
aware; “Odd girl! If Lucifer had 
a sister, I should know where to find 
her; but a perfect siren so far as 
music is concerned. Did you hear 
her sing last night—that thing of 
Beethoven’s—what is the name of 
it? Do you like Beethoven, though? 
She, I suppose, worships him.” 

“We know very little about mu- 
sic,” said Marian. She thought it 
es to make known the fact, 
ut blushed in spite of herself, and 
was much ashamed of her own igno- 
rance. Marian was quite distressed 


and impatient to find herself so much 
behind every one else. 

“Oh!” said Sir Langham—which 
meant that the handsome guards- 
man was a good deal flattered by the 
blush, and did not care at all for the’ 





want of information—in fact, he was 
cogitating within himself, being nv 
great master of the art of conversa- 
tion, what to speak of next. 

“T am afraid Miss—Rachel was 
not pleased,” said Agnes; “we dis- 
turbed her here. I am afraid she 
will think we were rude.” 

“Eh!” said Sir Langham, with a 
look of astonishment. “Oh, don’t 
trouble yourself—she’s accustomed 
to that. Pretty place this. Suppose 
a fellow on the island over there, 
what a capital sketch he could make ; 


— with two instead of three 
the effect would be perfect !” 
“We were two Sone before you 


came,” said Marian, turning 
away, and with a smile, 

“Ah! quite a different 
tion,” said Sir Langham. “Your 
two figures were all white and an- 
gelical— maiden meditation — mine 
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would be—Elysium. Happy sketcher ! 
happier hero!—and you could not 
suppose @ more appropriate scene.” 

But Agnes and Marian were miuch 
too shy and timid to answer this as 
they might have answered Harry 
Oswald under the same circum- 
stances. Agnes half interrupted him, 
being somewhat in haste to change 
the conversation. “You are an ar- 
tist yourself?” said Agnes. 

“No,” said Sir Langham ; “ not at 
all,—no more than everybody else is. 
I have no doubt you know a hun- 
dred people better at it than me.” 

“TI do not think, counting every 
one,’ said Marian, “that we know 
a hundred, or the half of a hundred, 
people altogether; and none of them 
make sketches. Mrs. Edgerley said 
yours were quite remarkable.” 

“A great many things are quite 
remarkable with Mrs. Edgerley,” said 
Sir Langham through his mustache. 
“But what an amazing circle yours 
must be;—one must do something 
witlf one’s spare time. That old fel- 
low is the hardest rascal to kill of 
any I know—don’t you find him so ?” 

“ No—not when we are at home,” 
said Marian. 

“ Ah! in the country, I suppose ; 
and you are Lady Bountifuls, and 
attend to all the village,” said Sir 
Langham. He had quite made up 
his mind that these young girls, who 
were not fashionable nor remarkable 
in any way, save for the wonderful 
beauty of the youngest, were daugh- 
ters of some squire in Banburyshire, 
whom it was Lord Winterbourne’s 
interest to do a service to. 

“No, indeed, we have not any 
village—we are not Lady Bountifuls ; 
out we do a great many things at 
home,” said Marian. Something re- 
strained them both, however, from 
their heroic purpose of declaring at 
once their “rank in life;” they 
shrank, with natural delicacy, from 
saying anything about themselves to 
this interrogator, and were by no 
means clear that it would be right 
to tell Sir Langham Portland that 
they lived in Bellevue. 

“ May we go through the conserva- 
tory, I. wonder ?” said Agnes,—the 
elder sister, remembering the parting 
charge of her mother, began to be 


somewhat uneasy about their hand-° 
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some companion—he might possibly 
fall in love with Marian—that was 
not so very dreadful a hypothesis,— 
for Agnes was human, and did not 
object to see the natural enemies 
of womankind taken captive, subju- 
gated, or even entirely slain. But 
Marian might fal] in love with him! 
That was an appalling thought ; two 
distinct lines of anxiety began to 
appear in Agnes’s forehead; and the 
imagination of the young genius in- 
stantly called before her the most 
touching and pathetic picture of a 
secret love and a broken heart. 

“ Marian, we may go into the con- 
servatory,” repeated Agnes ; and she 
took her sister’s hand and led her 
to where the Scotch gardener was 
opening the windows of that fairy 
alace. Sir Langham still gave them 
is attendance, following Marian as 
she passed through the ranks of 
flowers, and echoing her delight. 
Sir Langham was rather relieved to 
find them at last in enthusiasm 
about something. This familiar and 
well-known feature of young lady- 
hood set him much more at his ease. 

And the gardener, with benign 
generosity, gathered some flowers for 
his young visitors, They thanked 
him with such thoroughly grateful 
thanks, and were so respectful of his 
superior knowledge, that this worthy 
functionary brightened under their 
influence. Sir Langham followed 
surprised and amused. He thought 
Marian’s simple ignorance of all 
those delicate splendid exotic flowers, 
as pretty as he would have thought 
her acquaintance with them had she 
been better instructed; and when 
one of her flowers fell from her hand, 
lifted it up with the air of a paladin, 
and placed it in his breast. Marian, 
though she had turned aside, saw 
him do it by some mysterious _ 
ception—not of the eye—and blushe 
with a secret tremor, half of plea- 
ure, half of amusement. Agnes re- 
garded ita great deal more seriously. 
Agnes immediately discovered that 
it was time to go in.—She was quite 
indifferent, we are grieved to say, to 
the fate of Sir Langham, and thought 
nothing of disturbing the peace of 
that susceptible young gentleman ; 
but her protection and guardianship 
of Marian was a much more serious 
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affair. Their windows were in the 
end of the house, and commanded 
no view—so Mrs. Edgerley, with a 
hundred regrets, was grieved to tell 
them—but these windows looked over 
an orchard and a clump of chestnuts, 
where birds sang, and dew fell, and 
the girls were perfectly contented 
with the prospect; they had three 
rooms —a dressing-room, and two 
pretty bedchambers — into all of 
which the morning sun threw a side- 
long glance as he passed; and the 

had been extremely delighted wit 

their pretty apartments last night. 

“Well!” said Agnes, as they ar- 
ranged their flowers and put them in 
water, “everything is very pretty, 
May, but I almost wish we were at 
home.” 

“Why?” said Marian; but the 
beautiful sister had so much percep- 
tion of the case, that she did not 
look up, nor show any particular 
surprise. 

“ Why ?—because—because people 
don’t understand what we are, nor 
who we belong to, nor how different 
Marian, you know quite well 
what is the cause !” 

“ But suppose le don’t want 
to know oe reaid ie who was 
provokingly calm and at her ease; 
“we cannot go about telling every- 
body—no one cares. Suppose we 
were to tell Sir Langham, Agnes? 
He would think we meant that he 
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was to come to Bellevue; and I am 
sure you would not like to see him 
there !” 

This was a very conclusive argu- 
ment, but Agnes had made up her 
mind to be annoyed. 

“And there was Rachel,” said 
Agnes, “I wonder why just at that 
moment we should have thought of 
mamma—and now I am sure she will 
not speak to us again.” 

“Mamma did not think it quite 
proper,” said Marian doubtfully ;— 
“T am sure I cannot tell why—but 
we were very near making up friend- 
ship without thinking; perhaps it is 
better as it is.” 

“It is never proper to hurt any 
one’s feelings—and she is lonely and 
neglected, and by herself,” said 
Agnes, “Mamma cannot be dis- 
pleased when I tell her; and I will 
try all I can to-day to meet with 
Rachel again. I think Rachel would 
think better of our house than of the 
Willows. Though it is a beautiful 
place, it is not kindly ; it never could 
look like home.” 

‘“‘Oh, nonsense! if we had it to 
ourselves, and they were all here!” 
cried Marian. That indeed was a para- 
disaical conception. Agnes’s uneas 
mood could not stand against suc 
an idea, and she arranged her hair 
with renewed spirits, having quite 
given up for the moment all desire 
for going home. 


CHAPTER III.—SOCIETY. 


But Rachel did not join the party 
either in their drives, their walks, or 
their conversations. She was not to 
be seen during the whole day, either 
out of doors or in, and did not even 
make her appearance at the dinner- 
table: and Agnes could not so much 
as hear any allusion made to her ex- 
cept once, when Mrs, Edgerley pro- 
mised a new arrival, “some really 
good music,” and launched forth in 
praise of a extraordinary little 


genius, whom nothing could excuse 
for concealing her gift from the world. 
But if Rachel did not appear, Sir 
Langham did, following Marian with 
his eyes when he could not follow in 
person, and hovering about the young 
beauty like a man bewitched. The 





homage of such a cavalier was not to 
be despised ; in spite of herself, the 
smile and the blush brightened upon 
the sweet face of Marian—she was 
pleased—she was amused—she was 
grateful to Sir Langham—and besides 
had a certain mischievous pleasure in 
her power over him, and loved to 
exercise the sway of despotism. 
Marian knew little about coquetry, 
though she had read with attention 
Mrs. Edgerley’s novel on the subject ; 
but, notwithstanding, had “a way” 
of her own, and some little practice 
in tantalizing poor Harry Oswald, 
who was by no means so superb a 
plaything as the handsome guards- 
man. The excitement and novelty 
of her position—the attentions paid 
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to her—the pretty things around her 
—even her own, dress, which never 
before had been so handsome, bright- 
ened with a variable and sweet illu- 
mination, the beauty which needed no 
aggravating circumstance. Poor Sir 
Langham gave himself up helpless 
and unresisting, and already, in his 
honest but somewhat slow imagina- 
tion, made formal declarations to the 
supposititious Banburyshire Squire. 
Agnes, meanwhile, sat by Marian’s 
side, rather silent, eagerly watching 
for the appearance of Rachel—for 
now it was evening, and the really 
good music could not be long defer- 
red, if it was to come to-night. Agnes 
was not neglected, though she had 
no Sir Langham to watch her move- 
ments. Mrs. Edgerley herself came 
to the young genius now and then to 
introduce some one who was “ dying 
to know the author of Hope Hazle- 
wood ;” and half disconcerted, half 
amused, Agnes began to feel herself 
entering upon the enjoyment of her 
reputation. No one could possibly 
suppose anything more different from 
the fanciful and ,delicate fame which 
charms the young poetic mind with 
imaginary glories, than these draw- 
ing-room compliments and _protesta- 
tions of interest and delight, to which, 
at first with a deep blush and over- 
powering embarrassment, and by-and- 
by with an uneasy consciousness of 
something ridiculous, the young au- 
thor sat still and listened. The two 
sisters kept always close together, 
and bad not courage enough to move 
from the corner in which they had 
first established themselves. Agnes, 
for the moment had become the 
reigning whim in the brain of Mrs. 
Edgerley. She came to her side now 
and then to whisper a few words of 
caressing encouragement, or to point 
out to her somebody of note; and 
when she left her young guest, Mrs. 
Edgerley flew at once to the afore- 
said somebody to call his or her 
attention to the pair of sisters, one 
of whom had such genius, und the 
other such beauty. Marian, occupied 
with her own concerns, took all this 
very quietly. Agnes grew annoyed, 


uneasy, displeased; she did not re- 
member that she had once been mor- 
tified at the neglect of her pretty 
hostess, nor that Mrs. Edgerley’s ad- 
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miration was as evanescent as her 
neglect. She began to think every- 
body was laughing at her claims to 
distinction, and that she amused the 
people, sitting here uneasily recciv- 
ing compliments, immovable in her 
chair—and she was extremely grate- 
ful to Mr. Agar, her former acquaint- 
ance, when he came looking amused 
and paying no compliments, to talk 
to her, and to screen her from obser- 
vation. Mr. Agar had been watch- 
ing her uneasiness, her embarrass- 
ment, her self-annoyance. He was 
quite pleased with the “study ;” it 
pleased him as much as a Watteau, 
or a cabinet of old china; and what 
could connoisseur say mere ? 

“You must confide your annoy- 
ance to me. I am your oldest ac- 
quaintance,” said Mr. Agar. “ What 
has happened? Has your pretty 
sister been naughty? eh? or are all 
the people so much delighted with 
your book ?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, holding down 
her head a little, with a momentary 
shame that her two troubles should 
have been so easily found out. 

‘ And why should they not be de- 
lighted?” said the ancient beau. 
“You would have liked me a great 
deal better had I been the same, 
when I first saw you; do you not 
like it now ?” 

“No,” said Agnes. 

“Yes; no. Your eyes do not talk 
in monosyllables,” said the old gentle- 
man, “eh? What has poor Sir 
Langham done to merit that flash of 
dissatisfaction? and I wonder what 
is the meaning of all these anxious 
glances towards the door ?” 

“T was looking for—for the young 
lady they call Rachel,” said Agnes, 
“do you know who she is, sir?—can 
you tell me? I am afraid she 
thought we were rude this morning, 
when we met her; and I wish very 
very much to see her to-night.” 

“Ah, I know nothing of the 
young lady, but a good deal of the 
voice,” said Mr. Agar; “a fine so- 
prano,—a good deal of expression, 
and plenty of fire. Yes, she needs 
nothing but cultivation to make a 
great success.” 

“T think, sir,” said Agnes, sudden- 
ly breaking in upon this speech, “ if 
you would speak to Mrs. Edgerley for 
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her, perhaps they would not teaze her 
about being a singer. She hates it. 
I know she does; and it would be 
very good of you to help her, for 
she has no friends.” 

Mr. Agar looked at the young 
pleader with a smile of surpri 
amusement. “And why should I 
interfere on her behalf? and why 
should she not bea singer? and how 
do you suppose I could persuade my- 
self to do such an injury to Art?” 

“She dislikes it very much,” said 
Agnes. “She isa woman—a girl— 
a delicate mind; it would be very 
eruel to bring her before the world ; 
and indeed I am sure if you would 
speak to Mrs. Edgerley—” 

‘“‘My dear young lady,” cried Mr. 
Agar, with a momentary shrug of 
his eyebrows, and look of comic dis- 
tress, “you entirely mistake my 
réle. I am not a knight-errant for 
the rescue of distressed princesses. 
I am a humble servant of the beauti- 
ful; and a young lady’s tremors are 
really not cause enough to induce me 
to resign a fine soprano. No. I bow 
before my fair enslavers,” said the 
ancient Corydon, with a reverential 
obeisance, which belonged, like his 
words, to another century; “but 
my true and only mistress is Art.” 

Agnes was silenced in a moment; 
but whether by this declaration, or 
by the entrance of Rachel, who sud- 
denly appeared gliding in at a side- 
door, could not be determined. 
Rachel came in so quickly, and with 
such a gliding motion, that anybody 
less intently on the watch could not 
have discovered the moment of her 
appearance. She was soon at the 
piano, and heard immediately; but 
she came there in a miraculous man- 
ner to all the other observers, as if 
she had dropped from heaven. 

And while the connoisseur stood 
apart to listen undisturbed, and Mrs. 
Edgerley’s guests were suddenly stay- 
ed in their flutter of talk and mutual 
criticism by the “really good music” 
which their hostess had promised 
them, Agnes at listening, moved and 
anxious,—not to the song, but to the 
singer. She thought the music, pa- 
thetic, complaining, and resentful, and 
instead of being .a renowned chef- 
d’euvre of a famous composer, was 
the natural outery of this soe girl. 
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She thought she could hear the soli- 
tary heart, the neglected life, making 
its appeal indignant and sorrowful 
to some higher ear than all these 
careless listeners. She bent uncon- 
sciously towards the singer, forget- 
ting all her mother’s rules of manners, 
and leaning forward, supported her 
rapt and earnest face with her band, 
Mrs. Edgerly paused to point out to 
some one the sweet enthusiasm, the 
delightful impressionable nature of 
her charming young friend; but to 
tell the truth, Agnes was not think- 
ing at all of the music. It seemed 
to her a strange impassioned mono- 
logue,—a thing of which she was the 
sole hearer,—an irrepressible burst of 
confidence, addressed to the only one 
here present who cared to receive the 
same. 

When it was over she raised her- 
self almost painfully from her listen- 
ing posture; she did not join in any 
of the warm expressions of delight 
which burst from her neighbours; 
and with extreme impatience Agnes 
listened to the cool criticism of Mr. 
Agar, who was delivering his opinion 
very near her. Hes heart ached as 
she saw the musician turn haughtily 
aside, and heard her say, “I am 
here when you want me again ;” 
and Rachel withdrew to a sofa in a 
corner, and, shading her delicate 
small face entirely with her hand, 
took up.a book and read, or pre- 
tended to read. Agnes looked on 
with eager interest, while several 
people, one after another approached 
the singer to offer her some of the 
usual compliments, and retreated 
immediately, disconcerted by their 
reception. Leaning back in her 
corner, with her book held obsti- 
nately before her, and the small pale 
hand shading the delicate face, it 
was impossible to intrude upon 
Rachel. Agnes sat watching her, 
quite absorbed and — oe 
in her own quick creative mind, 
many a proud thought for Rachel— 
and fancying she could read in that 
unvarying and statue-like attitude a 
world of tumultuous feelings. She 
was so much occupied that she took 
no notice of Sir Langham; and even 
Marian, though she appealed to her 
twenty times, did not get more than 
a single word in reply. 
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“Ts she not the most wonderful 
little genius?” cried Mrs. Edgerley, 
making one of her sudden descents 
upon Agnes. “I tell everybody 
she is next to you— quite next to 
you in talent. I expect she will 
make quite a furor next season 
when she makes her début.” 

“But she dislikes it so much,” 
said Agnes. 

“What, music? Oh, you mean 
coming out; poor child, she does 
not know what is for her own ad- 
vantage,” said Mrs. Edgerley. “My 
love, in her circumstances, people 
have no right to consult their feel- 
ings; and a successful singer may 
live quite a fairy life. Music is so 
entrancing — these sort of people 
make fortunes immediately, and 
then, of course, she could retire, and 
be as private as she pleased. Oh, 
yes, I am sure she will be delighted 
to gratify you, Mr. Agar: she will 
sing again.” 

It scarcely required a word from 
Mrs. Edgerley —scarcely a sign— 
Rachel seemed to know by intui- 
tion, when she was wanted, and, put- 
ting down her ‘book, went to the 
piano again ;—perhaps Agnes was 
not so attentive this time, for she 
felt herself suddenly roused a few 
minutes after by a sudden tremor in 
the magnificent voice—a _ sudden 
shake and tremble, having the same 
effect upon the singing which a 
start would have upon the frame. 
Agnes looked round eagerly to see 
the cause—there was no cause ap- 
parent—and no change whatever in 
the company, save for the pale spas- 
modic face of Lord Winterbourne, 
newly arrived, and saluting his 
daughter at the door. 

Was it this? Agnes could not 
wait to inquire, for immediately the 
music rose and swelled into such a 
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magnificent burst and overflow that 
every one held his breath. To the 
excited ear of Agnes, it sounded like 
a glorious challenge and defiance, 
irrestrainable and involuntary; and 
ere the listeners had ceased to won- 
der, the music was over, and the 
singer gone. 

“A sudden effect—our young per- 
former is not without dramatic 
talent,” said Mr. Agar. Agnes said 
nothing; but she searched in the 
corner of the sofa with her eyes, 
watched the side-door, and stole 
sidelong looks at Lord Winterbourne. 
He never seemed at his ease, this 
uncomfortable nobleman; he had a 
discomfited look to-night, like a man 
defeated, and Agnes could not help 
thinking of Oharlie, with his sudden 
enmity, and the old acquaintance of 
her father, and all the chances con- 
nected with Aunt Bridget’s bequest; 
for the time, in her momentary im- 
pulse of dislike and repulsion, she 
thought her noble neighbour, ex- 
minister and peer of the realm as he 
was, was not a match for the big 


boy. 
“Agnes, somebody says Lord 
Winterbourne is her father— Ra- 


chel’s father—and she cannot bear 
him. Was that what Mrs. Edgerley 
meant?” whispered Marian in her 
ear with a look of sorrow. “Did 
you hear her voice tremble—did you 
see how she went away? They say 
she is his daughter—oh, Agnes, can 
it be true ?” 

But Agnes did not know, and 
could not answer: if it was true, 
then it was very certain that 
Rachel must be right; and that 
there were depths and mysteries and 
miseries of life, of which, in spite of 
all their innocent acquaintance with 
sorrow, these simple girls had 
scarcely heard, and never knew. 


CHAPTER IV.—MAKING FRIENDS. 


The next morning, and the next 
again, Agnes and Marian vainly 
sought the little bower of willows 
looking for Rachel—once they saw 
her escape hastily out of the shrub- 
bery as they returned from their 
search, and knew by that means that 
she wished to avoid them; but though 


they heard her sing every night, they 
made no advance in their friendship, 
for that was the only time in which 
Rachel was visible, and then she de- 
fied all intrusion upon her haughty 
solitude’ Mr. Agar himself wisely 
kept aloof from the young singer. 
The old gentleman did not choose to 
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subject himself to the chance of a 
repulse. 

But if Rachel avoided them, Sir 
Langham certainly did not. This 
enterprising youth having discovered 
their first early walk, took care to be 
in the way when they repeated it, 
and on the fourth morning, without 
saying anything to each other, the 
sisters unanimously decided to re- 
main within the safe shelter of their 
own apartments. From a corner of 
their window they could see Sir Lang- 
ham in vexation and impatience tra- 
versing the slope of the lawn, and 
pulling off the long ashy willow- 
leaves to toss them into the river. 
Marian laughed to herself without 
giving a reason, and Agnes was very 
glad they had remained in the house ; 
but the elder sister, reasoning with 
elaborate wisdom, made up her mind 
to ask no farther questions about Sir 
Langham, how Marian liked him, or 
what she thought of his attentions. 
Agnes thought too many inquiries 
might “put something into her 
head.” 

Proceeding upon this astute line 
of policy, Agnes took no notice what- 
ever of all the assiduities of the hand- 
some guardsman, not even his good- 
natured and brotherly attentions to 
herself. They were only to remain 
a fortnight at the Willows—very little 
harm, surely, could be done in that 
time, and they had but a slender 
chance of meeting again. So the 
elder sister, in spite of her charge of 
Marian, quieted her conscience and 
her fears—and in the mean time the 
two girls, with thorough and cordial 


simplicity, took pleasure in their holi-. 


day, finding everybody kind to them, 
and excusing with natural humble- 
ness any chance symptom of neglect. 

They had been a week at the Wil- 
lows, and every day had used every 
means in their power to see Rachel 
again, when, one morning, suddenly, 
without plot or premeditation, Agnes 
encountered her in a long 
which ran from the hall to the morn- 
ing-room of Mrs. Edgerley. There was 
a long window at the end of this 
passage against which the small ra- 
pid figure, clothed in a dark close- 
fitting dress, without the smallest 
relief of ornament, stood out strange- 
ly, outlined and surrounded by the 
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light. Agnes had some flowers in 
her hand, the gift of her acquaint- 
ance the gardener. She fancied that 
Rachel glanced at them wistfully, and 
she was eager of the opportunity. 
“They are newly gathered—will you 
take some?” said Agnes, holding out 
her hands to her. The young stranger 
paused, and looked for an instant 
distrustfully at her and the flowers. 
Agnes hoped nothing better than to 
be dismissed with a haughty word of 
thanks; but while Rachel lingered, 
the door of the morning-room was 
opened, and an approaching footstep 
struck upon the tiled floor. The 
young singer did not look behind her, 
did not pause to see who it was, but 
recognising the step, as it seemed, 
with a sudden start and tremor, sud- 
denly laid her hand on Agnes’s arm, 
and drew -her hurriedly in within a 
door which she flung open. As soon 
as they were in, Rachel closed the 
door with haste and force, and stood 
close by it with evident agitation 
an¢ excitement. “I your par- 
den—but hush, do not speak till he is 
past,” she said in a whisper. Agnes, 
much discomposed and troubled, 
went to the window, as people gene- 
rally do in embarrassment, and looked 
out vacantly for a moment upon the 
kitchen-garden and the servants’ 
“ offices,” the only prospect visible 
from it. She could not help gharing 
a little the a of “~ com- 
nion, as she thought upon her own 
fiequler position here, and letened, 
with an involuntary thrill to the 
slow step of the unknown person from 
whom they had fled, pacing along the 
long cool corridor to pass this door, 

But he did not pass the door; he 
made a moment’s at it, and 
then entered, coming full upon Rachel 
as she stood agitated and defiant, 
close upon the threshold. Agnes 
scarcely looked round, yet she could 
see it was Lord Winterbourne. 

“Good morning, Rachel. I trust 
you get on well here,” said the new- 
comer in a soft and stealthy tone : “ is 
this your sitting-room? Ah, bare 
enough, I see. You are in splendid 
voice, I am glad to hear ; some one is 
coming to-night, I understand, whose 
good opinion is important. You 
must take care to do yourself full 
justice. Are you well, child?” 
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He; had approached close to her, 
and bestowed a cold kiss upon the 
hrow which burned under his touch. 
‘ Perfectly well,” said Rachel, draw- 
ing back, with a voice unusually 
harsh and clear. Her agitation and 
excitement had for the moment driven 
all the music from her tones. 

“ And your brother is quite well, and 
all going on in the usual way at Win- 
terbourne,” continued the stranger. 
“‘T expect to have the house very full 
in a few weeks, and you must’ ar- 
range with the housekeeper where to 
bestow yourselves. Yow, of course, 
I shall want freyuently. As for Louis, 
I suppose he does nothing but fish 
and mope as usual. I have no desire 
to see more than I can help of Aim.” 

“There is no fear; his desire is as 
strong as yours,” cried Rachel sud- 
denly, her face varying from the most 
violent flush to a sudden passionate 
paleness. Lord Winterbourne answer- 


ed by his cold smile of ridicule. 
“I know his amiable temper,” he 
said. “Now remember what I have 


said about to-night. Do yourself 
justice. It will be for your advan- 
tage. Good-by. Remember me to 
Louis.” 

The door opened again and he was 
gone. Rachel closed it almost vio- 
lently, and threw herself upon a chair. 
“We owe him no duty-—none. I 
will not believe it,” cried Rachel. 
“‘ No—no—no—I do not belong to 
him! Louis is not his!” 

All this time, in the greatest 
distress and embarrassment, Agnes 
stood by the window, grieved to be 
an unwilling listener, and reluctant 
to remind Rachel of her presence 
by going away. But Rachel had not 
forgotten that she was there. With 
a sudden effort this strange solitary 
girl composed herself and came up 
to Agnes. “Do you know Lord 
Winterbourne?” she said quickly; 
“have you heard of him before you 
came here ?” 

“TI think——bnt, indeed, I may be 
mistaken,” said Agnes timidly; “I 
think papa once knew him long 
ago.” 

“And did he think him a good 
man?” said Rachel. 

This was a very embarrassing 
question. Agnes turned away, re- 
treated uneasily, blushed, and _hesi- 
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tated. “He never speaks of him; I 
cannot tell,” said Agnes. 

“Do you know,” said Rachel, 
eagerly, “they say he is my father— 
Louis’s father; but we do not be- 
lieve it, neither I nor he.” 

To this singular statement Agnes 
made no answer, save by a look of 
surprise and inquiry; the frightful 
uncertainty of such a position as 
this was beyond the innocent com- 
prehension of Agnes Atheling. She 
looked with a blank and painful sur- 
prise into her young companion’s face. 

“And I will not sing to-night; I 
will not, because he bade me!” said 
Rachel. “Is it my fault that I can 
sing? but I am to be punished for 
it; they make me come to amuse 
them; and they want me to be a 
public singer. I should not care,” 
cried the poor girl suddenly, in a 
violent burst of tears, passing from 
her passion and excitement to her 
natural character —“I would not 
mind it for myself if it were not for 
Louis. I would do anything they 
bade me myself; I do not care, 
nothing matters to me; but Louis— 
Louis! he thinks it is disgrace, and 
it would break his heart !” 

“Ts that your brother?” said 
Agnes, bending over her, and en- 
deavoring to soothe her excitement. 
Rachel made no immediate answer. 

“ He has disgrace enough already, 
poor boy,” said Rachel. “We are 
nobody’s children; or we are Lord 
Winterbourne’s; and he who might 
be a king’s son—and he has not 
even a name! Yes, he is my 
brother, my poor Louis: we are 
twins; and we have nobody but 
each other inthe whole world.” 

“Tf he is as old as you,” said 
Agnes, who was only accustomed to 
the usages of humble houses, and 
knew nothing of the traditions of a 
noble race, “ you should not stay at 
Winterbourne: a man can always 
work—you ought not to stay.” 

**Do you think so?” cried Rachel, 
eagerly. “Louis says so always, and 
I beg and plead with him. When 
he was only eighteen he ran away: 
he went and enlisted for a soldier— 
@ common man—and was away & 
year, and then they bought him off, 
and promised to get him a commis- 
sion ; and I made him promise to me 
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—perhaps it was selfish, for I could 
not live when he was gone—I made 
him promise not to go away again. 
And there he is at Winterbourne. I 
know you never saw any one like 
him; and now all these heartless 
people are going there, and Lord 
Winterbourne is afraid of him, and 
never will have him seen, and the 
whole time I will be sick to the very 
heart lest he should go away.” 

“ But I think he ought to-go away,” 
said Agnes gravely. 

Her new friend looked up in her 
face with an earnest and trembling 
scrutiny. This poor girl had a great 
deal more passion and vehemence in 
her character than had ever been 
called for in Agnes; but, an unin- 
structed and ill-trained child, knew 
nothing of the primitive independ- 
ence, and had never been taught to 
think of right and wrong. 

“We have a little house there,” 
said Agnes, with a sudden thought. 
“Do you know the Old Wood Lodge? 
Papa’s old aunt left it to him, and 
they say it is very near the Hall.” 

At the name Rachel started sud- 
denly, rose up at once with one of 
her quick inconsiderate movements, 
and, throwing her arms round Agnes, 
kissed her cheek. “I knew I ought 
to know you,” said Rachel, “and yet 
I did not think of the name. Dear 
old Miss Bridget, she loved Louis. 
I am sure she loved him; and we 
know every room in the house, and 
every leaf on the trees. If you 
re there, we will see you every 
a ad 

“We are coming there—and my 
mother,” said Agnes. “I know you 
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will be pleased to see mamma,” said 
the good girl, her face brightening, 
and her eyes filling in spite of herself; 
“every one thinks she is like their 
own mother—and when you come to 
us you will think you are at home.” 

“We never had any mother,” said 
Rachel, sadly; “we never had any 
home; we do not know what it is. 
Look, this is my home here.” 

Agnes looked round the large bare 
apartment, in which the only article 
of furniture worth notice was an old 
piano, and which looked only upon 
the little square of kitchen-garden 
and the servants’ rooms. It was 
somewhat larger than both the par- 
lours in Bellevue, and for a best room 
would have rejoiced Mrs. Atheling’s ~ 
ambitious heart; but Agnes was 
already a little wiser than she had 
been in Islington, and it chilled her 
heart to compare this lonely and 
dreary apartment with all the sur- 
rounding luxuries, which Rachel saw 
and did not share. 

“ Come up with me and see Marian,” 
said Agnes, putting her arms through 
her companion’s; “you are not to 
avoid us now any more; we are all 
to be friends after to-day.” 

And Rachel, who did not know 
what friendship was, yielded, think- 
ing of Louis. Had she been wrong 
throughout in keeping him, by her 
entreaties, so long at Winterbourne? 
A vision of a home, all to themselves, 
burst once in a great delight upon the 
mind of Rachel. If Louis would 
only consent to it! With such a mo- 
tive before her as that, the r girl 
fancied she “ would not mind” being 
a singer after all. 


CHAPTER V.—CONFIDENTIAL. 


When the first ice was broken 
Rachel became perfectly confidential 
with her new friends—perfectly con- 
fidential—far more so than they, ac- 
customed to the domestic privateness 
of humble English life, could under- 
stand. This poor girl had no re- 
straint upon her for family pride or 
family honour; no compensation in 
family sympathy; and her listeners, 
who had very little skill in the study 
of character, though one of them had 
written a novel, were extremely 


puzzled with a kind of doubleness, 
perfectly innocent and unconscious, 
which made Rachel’s thoughts and 
words at different moments like the 
words and the thoughts of two different 

ple. At one time she was herself, 
umble, timid, and content to do 
anything which any authority bade 
her do; but in a moment she remem- 
bered Louis; and the change was 
instantaneous — she became. proud, 
stately, obdurate, even defiant. She 
was no longer herself, but the shadow 
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and representative of her brother ; 
and in this view Rachel resisted and 
defied every influence, anchoring her 
own wavering will upon Louis, and 
refusing, with unreasonable and un- 
reasoning obstinacy, all injunctions 
and all persuasions coming from those 
to whom her brother was opposed. 
She seemed indeed to have neither 
plan nor thought for herself: Louis 
was her inspiration. She seemed to 
have been born for no other purpose 
but to follow, to love, and to serve 
this brother, who to her was all the 
world. As she sat on the pretty 
chintz sofa in that sunny little dress- 
ing-room where Agnes and Marian 
passed the morning, running rapidly 
over the environs of the Old Wood 
Lodge, and telling them about their 
future neighbours, they were amazed 
and amused to find the total absence 
of personal opinion, and almost of 
personal liking, in their new acquaint- 
ance. She had but one standard, to 
which she referred everything, and 
that was Louis. They saw the very 
landscape, not as it was, but as it 
appeared to this wonderful brother. 
They became acquainted with the 
village and its inhabitants through 
the medium of Louis’s favourites and 
Louis’s aversions. They were young 
enough and simple enough themselves 
to be perfectly ready to invest any 
unknown ideal person with all the 
gifts of fancy; and Louis immedi- 
ately leaped forth from the unknown 
world, a presence and an authority to 
them both. 

“The Rector lives in the Old Wood 
House,” said Rachel, for the first 
time pausing, and looking somewhat 
confused in her rapid summary. “I 
am sure I do not know what to think 
—but Louis does not like him. I 
suppose you will not like him; and 
yet,’—here alittle faint colour came 
upon the young speaker’s pale face— 
“sometimes I have fancied he would 
have been a friend if we had let him; 
and he is quite sure to like you.” 

Saying this, she turned a some- 
what wistful look upon Agnes — 
blushing more perceptibly, but with 
no sunshine or brightness in her 
blush. “ Yes,” said Rachel slowly, 
“he wil} like you—he will do for 
you; a@d you,” she added, turning 
with sudden eagerness to Marian, 
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“you are for Louis—remember! You 
are not to think of any one else till 
you see Louis. You never saw any 
one like him; he is like a prince to 
look at, and I know he is a great 
genius. Your sister shall have the 
Rector, and Louis shall be for you,” 

All this Rachel said hurriedly, but 
with the most perfect gravity, even 
with a tinge of sadness—grieved, as 
they could perceive, that her brother 
did not like the Rector, but making 
no resistance against a doom so un- 
questionable as the dislike of Louis: 
but her timid heart was somehow 
touched upon the subject; she be- 
came thoughtfal, and lingered over it 
with a kind of melancholy pleasure. 
* ae Louis might come to like 
him if he was connected with you,” 
said Rachel meditatively; and the 
faint colour wavered and flickered on 
her face, and at last passed away with 
a low but very audible sigh. 

‘‘But they are all Riverses,” she 
continued, in her usual rapid way. 
“The Rector of Winterbourne is al- 
ways a Rivers—it is the family liv- 
ing; and if Lord Winterbourne’s son 
should die, I suppose Mr. Lionel 
would be the heir. His sister lives 
with him, quite an old lady; and 
then there is another Miss Rivers, 
who lives, far off, at Abingford all 
the way. Did you ever hear of Miss 
Anastasia? But she does not call 
herself Miss—only the Honourable 
Anastasia Rivers. Old Miss Bridget 
was once her governess. Lord Win- 
terbourne will never permit her to 
see us; but I almost think Louis 
would like to be friends with her, 
only he will not take the trouble. 
They are not at all friends with her 
at Winterbourne.” 

“Ts she a relation?” said Agnes. 
The girls by this time were so much 
interested in the family story that 
they did not notice this admirable 
reason for the inclination of Louis 
towards this old lady unknown. 

‘She is the old Lord’s only child,” 
said Rachel. “The old Lord was 
Lord Winterbourne’s brother, and he 
died abroad, and no one knew any- 
thing about him for a long time, be- 
fore he died. We want | much 
to hear about him; indeed, I ought 
not to tell you—but Louis thinks per- 
haps he knew something about us. 
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Louis will not believe we are Lord 
Winterbourne’s children ; and though 
we are poor disgraced children any 
way, and though he hates the 7 
name of Rivers, I think he would al- 
most rather we belonged to the old 
Lord ; for he says,” added Rachel 
with great seriousness, “ that one 
cannot hate one’s father, if he is 
dead.” 

The girls drew back a little, half 
in horror; but though she spoke in 
this rebellious fashion, there was no 
consciousness of wrong in Rachel’s 
innocent and quiet face. 

“* And we have so many troubles,” 
burst forth the poor girl suddenly. 
“ And I sometimes sit and cry all 
day, and pray to God to be dead. 
And when anybody is kind to me,” 
she continued, some sudden remem- 
brance moving her to an outburst of 
tears, and raising the colour once 
more upon her colourless cheek, “I 
am so weak and so foolish, and would 
do anything they tell me. I do not 
care, [ am sure, what I do—it does 
not matter to me; but Louis—no, 
certainly, I will not sing to-night.” 

“T wish very much,” said Agnes, 
with an earnestness and courage 
which somewhat startled Marian—* I 
wish very much you could come home 
with us to our little house in Belle- 
vue.’ 
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“ Yes,” said Marian doubtfully ; 
but the younger sister, though she 
shared the generous impulse, could 
not help a secret glance at Agnes— 
an emphatic reminder of Mamma. 

“ No, I must make no friends,” 
said Rachel, rising under the inspira- 
tion of Louis’s will and injunctions. 
“Tt is very kind of you, but I must 
not do it. Oh, but remember you 
are to come to Winterbourne, and I 
will try to bring Louis to see you; 
and I am sure you know a great deal 
better, and could talk to him differ- 
eot from me. Do you know,” she 
continued solemnly, “ they never 
have given me | education at all, 
— to sing ? have never been 
taught anything, nor indeed Louis 
either, which is much worse than me 
—only he is a great genius, and can 
teach himself. The Rector wanted to 
help him ; that is why I am always 
sure, if Louis would let him, he would 
be . a ? ihe 

nd again a faint half-distinguish- 
able blush came upon Rachel’s face. 
No, it meant nothing, though Agnes 
and Marian canvassed and _ inter- 
reted after their own fashion this 
elicate suffusion ; it only meant that 
the timid gentle heart might have 
been touched had there been room 
for more than Louis but Louis was 


‘supreme, and filled up all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


That night, faithful to her purpose, 
Rachel did not appear in the draw- 
ing-room. How far her firmness 
would have supported her, had she 
been left to herself, it is impossible 
to tell; but she was not left to her- 
self. “Mrs. Edgerly came, saying 
just the same things as Lord Winter- 
bourne,” said Rachel, “ and I knew I 
should be firm. Louis cannot endure 
Mrs. Edgerley.” She said this with 
the most entire unconsciousness that 
she revealed the whole motive and 
strength of her resistance in the 
words. Rachel, indeed, was per- 
fectly unaware of the entire subjec- 
tion in which she kept even her 
thoughts and her affections to her 
brother; but she ould not help a 
little anxiety and a little nervousness 
as to whether “Louis would like” 
her new acquaintences. She herself 





brightened wonderfully under the 
influence of these companions—ex- 
panded out of her dull and irritable 
solitude, and with girlish eagerness 
forecast their fortunes, seizing at 
once, in idea, upon Marian as the 
destined bride of Louis, and with a 
voluntary self-sacrifice making over, 
with a sigh and a secret ill of 
pride, the only person who had ever 
wakened any interest in her own 
most sisterly bosom, to Agnes. She 
pleased herself greatly with these 
visions, and built them on a founda- 
tion still more brittle than that of 
Alnaschar—for it was possible that 
all her pleasant dreams might be 
thrown into the dust ina moment, if 
—dreadful possibility |—“ Louis did 
not like” these first friends of poor 
Rachel’s youth. 

And when she brightened under 
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this genial influence, and softened 
out of the haughtiness and soli- 
tary state which, indeed, was quite 
foreign to her character, Rachel 
became a very attractive little person. 
Even the sudden change in her sen- 
timents and bearing, when she re- 
turned to her old feeling of repre- 
senting Louis, added a charm. Her 
large eyes troubled and melting, her 
pale small features which were very 
fine and regular, though so far from 
striking, her noble little head and 
small pretty figare, attracted in the 
highest degree the admiration of her 
new friends. Marian, who rather 
suspected that she herself was rather 
pretty, could not sufficiently admire 
the grace and refinement of Rachel ; 
and Agnes, though candidly admitting 
that there was “scarcely any one” 
so beautiful as Marian, notwithstand- 
ing bestowed a very equal share of 
her regard upon the attractions of 
their companion. And the trio fell 
immediately into all the warmth of 
girlish friendship. The Athelings 
went to visit Rachel in her great 
bare study, and Rachel came to visit 
them in their pretty little dressing- 
room; and whether in that sun- 
bright gay enclosure, or within the 
sombre and undecorated walls of the 
room which looked out on the kitchen- 
garden, a painter would have been 
uzzled to choose which was the 

tter scene. They were so pretty a 
group anywhere—so animated—so 
full of eager life and intelligence—so 
much disposed to communicate every- 
thing that occurred to them, that 
Rachel’s room brightened under the 
charm of their presence as she herself 
had done. And this new acquaintance- 
ship made a somewhat singular re- 
volution in the drawing-room—where 
the young musician, after her sing- 
ing, was instantly joined by her two 
friends. She was extremely reserved 
and shy of every one else, and even 
of them occasionally, under the eyes 
of Mrs Edgerley; but she was no 
longer the little tragical princess who 
buried herself in the book and the 
corner, and neither heard nor saw 
anything going around her. And 
the fact that they had some one 
whose position was even more doubt- 
fal and uneasy than their own, to 
give heart and courage to, animated 





Agnes and Marian, as nothing else 
could have done. They recovered 
their natural spirits, and were no 
longer overawed by the great people 
surrounding them ; they had so much 
care for Rachel that they forgot to 
be self-conscious, or to trouble them- 
selves with inquiries touching their 
own manners and deportment, and 
what other people thought of the 
same; and on the whole, though 
their simplicity was not quite so 
amusing as at first, “‘other people” 
began to have a kindness for the 
fresh young faces, always so honest, 
cloudless, and sincere. 

But Agnes’s “ reputation” had died 
away, and left very little trace behind 
it. Mrs Edgerley had found other 
lions, and at the present moment 
held in delusion an _ unfortunate 
young poet, who was much more 
like to be harmed by the momentary 
idolatry than Agnes. The people 
who had been dying to know the 
author of Hope Hazlewood, had all 
found out that the shy young genius 
did not talk in character—had no 
gift of conversation, and, indeed, did 
nothing at all to keep up her fame; 
and if Agnes chanced to feel a mo- 
mentary mortification at the prompt 
desertion of all her admirers, she 
wisely kept the pang to herself, and 
said nothing about it. They were 
not neglected—for the accomplished 
authoress of Coguwetry and the Beau 
Monde had some kindness at her 
heart after all, and had always a 
smile to spare for her young guests 
when they came in her way: they 
were permitted to roam freely about 
the gardens and the~ conservatory ; 
they were by no means hindered 
in their acquaintance with Rachel, 
whom Mrs Edgerley was really much 
disposed to bring out and patronise ; 
and one of them, the genius or the 
beauty, as best suited her other 
companions, was not unfrequently 
honoured with a place in Mrs Edger- 
ley’s barouche—a pretty shy lay 
figure in that rustling, radiant, per- 
fumy bouquet of fine ladies, who 
talked over her head abont things 
and people perfectly unknown to 
the silent auditor, and impressed 
her with a vague idea that this 
elegant and. easy gossip was bril- 
liant “conversation,” though it did 
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not quite sound, after all, like 
that grand unattainable conversa- 
tion to be found in books. After 
this fashion, liking their novel life 
wonderfully well, and already making 
a home of that sunny little dressing- 
room, they drew gradually towards 
the end of their fortnight. As- yet 
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nothing at all marvellous had hap- 
pened to them, and even Agnes 
seemed to have forgotten the absolute 
necessity of letting everybody know 
that they “did not belong to t 
people,” but instead of a rural Hall, 
or Grange of renown, lived only in 
No. 10, Bellevue. 


CHAPTER VII.—A TERRIBLE EVENT. 


For Agnes, we are grieved to con- 
fess, had fallen into all the sudden 
fervour of a most warm and enthusi- 
astic girlish friendship. She forgot 
to watch over her sister, though Mrs. 
Atheling’s letters did not fail to re- 
mind her of her duty ; she forgot to 
ward off the constant regards of Sir 
Langham. She began to be perfectly 
indifferent and careless of the superb 
sentinel who mounted guard upon 
Marian every night. For: the time, 
Agnes was entirely occupied with 
Rachel, and with the new world so 
full of a charmed unknown life, 
which seemed to open upon them 
all in this Old Wood Lodge; she 
spent hours dreaming of some dis- 
covery which might change the 
position of the unfortunate brother 
and sister ; she took up with warmth 
and earnestness their dislike to 
Lord Winterbourne. If it some- 
times occurred to her what a frightfal 
sentiment this was on the part of 
children to their father, she correct- 
ed herself suddenly, and declared in 
her own mind, with heart and energy, 
that he could not be their father— 
that there was no resemblance be- 
tween them, But this, it must be 
confessed, was a puzzling subject, 
and offered continual ground for spe- 
culation ; for princes and princesses, 
stolen away in their childhood, were 
extremely fictitious personages, even 
to an imagination which had written 
a novel; and Agnes could not help 
a thrill of apprehension when she 
thought of Louis and Marian, of the 
little romance which Rachel had 
made up between them, and how her 
own honourable father and mother 
would look upon this unhappy scion 
of a noble house—this poor boy who 
had no name. 

This fature, so full of strange and 
exciting possibilities, attracted with 


an irresistible power the imaginative 
mind of Agnes. She went through 
it chapter by chapter—through ear- 
nest dialogues, overpowering emo- 
tions, many a varying and exciting 
scene. The Old Wood Lodge, the 
Old Wood House, the Hall, the 
Rector, the old Miss Rivers, the un- 
known hero, Louis—these made a 
little private world of persons and 
places to the vivid imagination of the 
young dreamer. They floated down 
even upon Mrs. Edgerley’s drawing- 
room, extinguishing its gay lights, 
its pretty faces, and its hum of con- 
versation ; but with still more effect 
filled all her mind and meditations, 
as she rested, half reclining, upon 
the pretty chintz sofa in the pretty 
dressing-room, in the sweet summer 
noon with which this sweet repose 
was so harmonious and suitable. The 
window was open, and the soft wind 
blowing in fluttered all the leaves of 
that book upon the little table, which 
the sunshine, entering too, brightened 
into a dazzling whiteness with all its 
rims and threads of gold. A fragrant 
breath came up from the garden, a 
hum of soft sound from all the drowsy 
world out of doors, Agnes, in the 
corner of the sofa, laying back her 
head among its pretty cushions, with 
the smile of fancy on her lips, and 
the meditative inward light shining 
in her eyes, playing her foot idly on 
the carpet, playing her fingers idl 
among a little knot of flowers whic 
lay at her side, and which, in this 
sweet indolence, she had not yet 
taken the trouble to arrange in the 
little vase—was as complete a picture 
of maiden meditation—of those charm- 
ed fancies, sweet and fearless, which 
belong to her age and kind, as painter 
or poet could desire to see. 

hen Marian suddenly broke in 
upon the retirement of her sister, 
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disturbed, fluttered, a little afraid, 
but with no appearance of painful- 
ness, though there was a certain dis- 
tress, in her excitement. Marian’s eyes 
were downcast, abashed, and dewy, 
her colour unusually bright, her lips 
apart, her heart beating high. She 
came into the little quiet room with 
a sudden burst, as if she had fled 
from some one; but when she came 
within the door, paused as suddenly, 
put up her hands to her face, blushed 
an overpowering blush, and dropped 
at once with the shyest, prettiest 
movement in the world, into a low 
chair which stood: behind the door. 
Agnes, waking slowly out of her own 
bright mist of fancy, saw all this with 
a faint wonder—noticing scarcely 
anything more than that Marian 
surely grew prettier every day, and 
indeed had never looked so beautiful 
all her life. 

“May! you look quite ——” 
lovely, Agnes was about to say; but 
she paused in consideration of her 
sister’s feelings, and said “ frightened” 
instead. 

“Oh, no wonder! Agnes, some- 
thing has happened,” said Marian. 
She began to look even more fright- 
ened as she spoke; yet the pretty 
saucy lip moved a little into some- 
thing that resembled suppressed 
and silent laughter. In spite, how- 
ever, of this one evidence of a secret 
mixture of amusement, Marian was 
extremely grave and visibly afraid. 

“ What has happened? Is it about 
Rachel?” asked Agnes, instantly re- 
ferring Marian’s agitation to the sub- 
ject of her own thoughts. 

“ About Rachel! you are always 
thinking about Rachel,” said Marian, 
with a momentary sparkle of indig- 
nation. “It is something a great 
deal more important; it is — oh, 
Agnes! Sir Langham has been speak- 
ing to me——” 

Agnes raised herself immediately 
with a start of eagerness and sur- 
prise, accusing herself. She had for- 
gotten all about this close and pressing 
danger—she had neglected her guar- 
dianship—she looked with an ap- 
palled and pitying look upon her 
beautiful sister. In Agnes’s eyes, it 


was perfectly visible already that here 
was an end of Marian’s happiness— 
that she had bestowed her heart 
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upon Sir Langham, and that accord- 
ingly this heart had nothing to do 
but to break. 

“What did he say?” asked Agnes 
solemnly. 

“He said——oh, I am sure you 
know very well what he was sure to 
say,” cried Marian, holding down 
her head, and tying knots in her 
little handkerchief; “he said — he. 
liked me—and wanted to know if 
I would consent. But it does not 
matter what he said,” said Marian, 
sinking her voice very low, and re- 
doubling the knots upon the cambric ; 
“it is not my fault, indeed, Agnes. 
I did not think he would have done 
it; I thought it was all like Harry 
Oswald ; and you never said a word. 
What was I to do?” 

“What did you say?” asked Agnes 
again, with breathless anxiety, feel- 
ing the reproach, but making no 
answer to it. 

“T said nothing; it was in Mrs. 
Edgerley’s morning-room, and she 
came in almost before he was done 
speaking; and I was so very glad 
and ran away. What could I do?” 
said again the beautiful culprit, be- 
coming a little more at her ease; but 
during all this time she never lifted 
her eyes to her sister's face. 

“What will you say, then? Ma- 
rian, you make me very anxious; do 
not trifle with me,” said Agnes. 

“Tt is you who are trifling,” re- 
torted the young offender; “for you 
know if you had told the people at 
once, as you said you would—but I 
don’t mean to be foolish either,” said 
Marian, rising suddenly, and throw- 
ing herself half into her sister’s arms ; 
“and now, Agnes, you must go and 
tell him—indeed you must—and say 
that we never intended to deceive 
anybody, and meant no harm.” 

“T must tell him!” said Agnes, 
with momentary dismay; and then 
the elder sister put her arm round 
the beautiful head which leaned on 
her shoulder, in a caressing and sym- 
pathetic tenderness. “Yes, May,” 
said Agnes sadly, “I will do any- 
thing you wish—I will say whatever 
you wish. We ought not to have 
come here, where you were sure to 
meet with all these perils. Marian! for 
my mother’s sake you must try to keep 
up your heart when we get home.” 
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The answer Marian made to this 
solemm appeal was to raise her eyes 
full of wondering and mischievous 
brightness, and to draw herself im- 
mediately from Agnes’s embrace with 

) 8 low laugh of excitement. “Kee 
up my heart! What do you mean?” 
said Marian; but she immediately 
hastened to her own particular sleep- 
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ing-room, and, lost within: its mazy 
muslin curtains, waited for no ex- 
planation. Agnes, disturbed and 
grave, and much overpowered by her 
own responsibility, did not know 
what to think. Present ap ces 
were not much in favour of the break- 
ing of Marian’s heart. 


OHAPTER VII.—AN EXPLANATION. 


“ But what am I to say?” 

To this most difficult question 
Agnes could not find any satisfactory 
answer. Marian, though so nearly 
concerned in it, gave her no assist~ 
ance whatever. Marian went wan- 
dering about the three little rooms, 
flitting from one to another with 
unmistakable restlessness, humming 
inconsistent snatches of song, some- 
times a little disposed to ery, some- 
times moved to smiles, extremely 
variable, and full of a sweet and 
— agitation. Agnes followed 

er fairy movements with: grave eyes, 
extremely watchful and anxious— 
was she grieved ?—was she pleased? 
was she really in love? 

But Marian made no sign. She 
would not entrust her sister with any 
message from herself. She was 
almost disposed to be out of temper 
when Agnes questioned her. “You 
know very well what must be said,” 
said Marian; ‘you have only to tell 
him who we are—and I suppose that 
will be quite enough for Sir Langham. 
Do you not think so, Agnes?” 

“J think it all depends upon how 
he feels—and how you feel,” said the 
anxious sister; but Marian turned 
away with a smile and made no reply. 
To tell-the truth, she could not at all 
have explained her own sentiments. 
She was very considerably flattered 
by the homage of the handsome 
guardsman, and fluttered no less by 
the magnificent and marvellous idea 
of being a ‘adyship. There was no- 
thing very much on her part to os 
vent this beautiful Marian Atheling 
from becoming as pretty a Lady 
Portland, and by-and-by, as affec- 
tionate a one, as even the delighted 
imagination of Sir Langham could 
conceive. But Marian was still 
entirely fancy free—not at all disin- 








clined to be persuaded into love with 
Sir Langham, but at present com- 
pletely innocent of any serious emo- 
tions—pleased, excited, in the 
sweetest flutter of girlish —_ 
tation, amusement, and triump 
but nothing more. 

And from that corner of the win- 
dow from which they could gain a 
sidelong glance at the lawn and par- 
tial view of the shrubbery, Sir Lang- 
ham was now to be descried wander- 
iftg about as restlessly as Marian, 
pulling off stray twigs and handfuls 
of leaves in thé msot ruthless 
fashion, and scattering them on his 
path. Marian drew Agnes sudde 
and silently to the window, 

inted out the impatient figure 
oitering about among the trees, 
Agnes looked at him with dismay. 
“Am I to go now—to go out and 
seek him ?—is it proper?” said Agnes, 
somewhat horrified at the thought. 
Marian took up the open book from 
the table, and drew the low chair 
into the sunshine. “In the evening 
everybody will be there,” said Marian, 
as she began to read, or to pretend to 
read. Agnes paused for a moment 
in the most painful doubt and pers 
plexity. “I suppose, indeed, it 
better be done at once,” she said to 
herself, taking up her bonnet with 
very unenviable feelings. Poor Ag- 
nes! her heart beat louder and louder, 
as she tied the strings with age | 

rs, and prepared to go. ere 
om Marian bending down over the 
book on her knees, sitting in the sun- 
shine with the full summer light 
burning upon her hair, and one cheek 
flushed with the pressure of her sup- 
porting hand. She glanced up eagerly, 
ut she said nothing; and Agnes, 
very pale and extremely doubtfal, 
went upon her strange errand. It 
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was the most perplexing and uncom- 
fortable business in the world—and 
was it proper? But she reassured 
herself a little as she went down 
stairs—if any one should see her 
going out to seek Sir Langham? “I 
will tell Mrs. Edgerley the reason,” 
thought Agnes—she supposed at 
least no one could have any difficulty 
in understanding that. 

So she hastened along the garden 
paths, very shyly, looking quite pale, 
and with a palpitating heart. Sir 
Langham knew nothing of her ap- 
proach till he turned round suddenly 
on hearing the shy hesitating rapid 
step behind. He thought it was 
Marian for a morzent, and made one 

r step forward; then he paused, 

expecting, haif indignant. Agnes, 
breathless and hurried, gave him no 
time to address her-—she burst into 
her little speech with all the eager 
temerity of fear. 

“Tf you please, Sir Langham, I 
have something to say to you,” said 
Agnes. “‘ You must have been deceived 
in us—you do not know who we are. 
We do not belong to great people— 
we have never before been in a house 
like Mrs, Edgerley’s. I came to tell 

ou at once, for we did not think it 
onest that zen should not know.” 

“Know ow what?” cried Sir 
Langham. Never guardsman before 
was filled with such _ illimitable 


amaze. 

Agnes had recovered her self-pos- 
session to some extent. “I mean, 
sir,” she said earnestly, her face 
flushing as she spoke, “that we wish 
you to know who we belong to, and 
that we are not of your rank, nor like 
the people here. My father is in the 
City, and we live at Islington, in Belle- 
vue. Weare able to live as we de- 
sire to live,” said Agnes with a little 
natural pride, standing very erect, 
and blushing more deeply than ever, 
“but we are what people at the Wil- 
lows would call poor.” 

Her amazed companion stood gaz- 
ing at her with ab face of won- 
der, “Eh?” said Sir Langham. He 
could not for his life make it out. 

“ I ry you = not understand 
me,” sal es, who n now to 
be more at her ease than fis ham 
was, “hut what I have said is quite 
true. My father is an honourable 
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man, whom we have all a right to be 
proud of, but he hasonly—only a very 
little income every year. I meant to 
have told every one at first, for we 
did not want to deceive—but there 
was no opportunity, and whenever 
Marian told me, we made up our 
minds that you ought to know. I 
mean,” said Agnes proudly, with a 
strange momentary impression that 
she was taller than Sir Langham, 
who stood before her biting the head 
of his cane, with a look of the blankest 
discomfiture—“ I mean that we for- 
get altogether what you said to my 
sister, and understand that you have 
been deceived.” 

She was somewhat premature, 
however, in her contempt. Sir 
Langham, overpowered with the 
most complete amazement, had yet, 
at all events, no desire whatever that 
Marian should forget what he had 
said toher. “Stop,” said the guards- 
man, with his voice somewhat husky ; 
“do you mean that your father is not 
a friend of Lord Winterbourne’s? 
He is a squire in Banburyshire—I 
know all about it—or how could 
you be here?” 

“He is not a squire in Banbury- 
shire ; he is in an office in the City— 
and they asked us here because I had 
written a book,” said Agnes, with a 
little sadness and great humility. 
““My father is not a friend of Lord 
Winterbourne’s; but -yet I think he 
knew him long ago.” 

At these last words Sir Langham 
brightened a little. ‘Miss Atheling, 
I don’t want to believe you,” said 
the honest guardsman; “I'll ask 
Lord Winterbourne.” ° 

“Lord Winterbourne knows no- 
thing of us,” said Agnes, with an in- 
voluntary shudder of dislike; “ and 
now I have told you, Sir Langham, 
and there is nothing more to say.” 

As she turned to leave him, the 
dismayed lover awoke out of his 
blank astonishment. ‘“ Nothing more 
—not a word——not a message; W 
did she say?” cried Sir Langham, 
reddening to his hair, and casting a 
wistful look at the house where 
i yon He followed her saa 
with an a) j ture, yet pa 
in the midst of it The unfortunate 
guardsman had never been in cir- 
cumstances so utterly perplexing; 
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he could not, would not, give up his 
love—and yet! 

“Marian said nothing—nothing 
more than I have been obliged to 
say,” said Agnes. She turned away 


rapid step, inspired with injured 

pride and involuntary resentment. 

Agnes did not quite know what she 

had expected of Sir Langham, but it 

surely was something different from 
8. 


now, and left him with a proud and thi 


OHAPTER IX.—AN EXPERIMENT. 


But there was a wonderful differ- 
ence between this high-minded and 
impetuous girl, as she crossed the 
lawn with a hasty foot, which almost 
scorned to sink into its velvet soft- 
ness, and the disturbed and be- 
wildered individual who remained 
behind her in the bowery path where 
this interview had taken place. Sir 
Langham Portland had no very 
bigoted regard for birth, and no 
avaricious love of money. He was 
a very good fellow after his kind, as 
Sir Langhams go, and would not 
have done a dishonourable thing, 
with the full knowledge of it, for the 
three kingdoms; but Sir Langham was 
a@ guardsman, a man of fashion, 
a man of the world; he was not so 
blinded by passion as to be quite 
oblivious of what befalls a man who 
marries a pretty face; he was not 
wealthy enough or great enough to 
indulge such a whim with impunity, 
and the beauty which was enough 
to elevate a Banburyshire Hall, was 
not ‘sufficient to gild over the un- 
mentionable enormity of a house in 
Islington and a father in the City. 
Fathers in the City who are made of 
gold may be sufficiently tolerable, 
but a City papa who was poor, and 
had “ only a very small income every 
year,” as Agnes said, was an unim- 
aginable monster, scarcely realisable 
to the brilliant intellect of Sir Lang- 
ham. This unfortunate young gentle- 
man wandered about Mrs. Edgerley’s 
bit of shrubbery, tearing off leaves 
and twigs on every side of him, mus- 
ing much in his perturbed and cloudy 
understanding, and totally unable to 
make it out. Let nobody suppose 
he had given up Marian; that would 
have made a settlement of the ques- 
tion. But Sir Langham was not dis- 
posed to give up his beauty, and not 
disposed to make a mésalliance ; and 
between the terror of losing her and 
the terror of everybody’s sneer and 


compassion if he gained her, the un- 
happy lover vibrated painfully, quite 
unable to come to any decision, or 
make up his mighty mind one way 
or the other. He stripped off the 
leaves of the helpless bushes, but it 
did him no service; he twisted his 
mustache, but there was no enlight- 
enment to be gained from that inte- 
resting appendage; he collected all 
his dazzled wits to the consideration 
of what sort of creature a man might 
be who was in an office in the City. 
Finally, a very brilliant and original 
idea struck upon the heavy intelli- 
gence of Sir Langham. He turned 
briskly out of the byways of the 
shrubbery, and said to himself with 
animation,“ I'll go and see!” 

When Agnes entered again the 
little dressing-room where her beauti- 
ful sister still bent over her book, 
Marian glanced up at her inquiringly, 
and finding no information elicited 
by that, waited a little, then rose, 
and came shyly to her side. “TI only 
want to know,” said Marian, “not 
because I care; but what did he 
say?” 

“He was surprised,” said Agnes 
proudly, turning her head away ; and 
Agnes would say nothing mo 
though Marian lingered by her, an 
tried various hints and measures of 
persuasion. Agnes was extremely 
stately, and as Marian said, “ just a 
little cross,” all day. It was rather 
too bad to be cross, if Bhe was so, to 
the innocent mischief-maker, who 
might be the principal sufferer. But 
Agnes had made up her mind to snf- 
fer no talk about Langham; she 
had quite given him up, and judged 
him with the ‘most uncompromis- 
ing harshness, “ Yes!” cried. Agnes 
(to herself), with lofty and poetic 
indignation, “this I suppose is what 
these fashionable people call love !” 

She was wrong, as might have 
been expected ; for that poor honest 
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Sir Langham, galloping through the 
dusty roads in the blazing heat of 
an August afternoon, was quite as 
genuine in this proof of his affection 
as many a knight of romance. It was 
quite a serious matter to this poor 
young man of fashion, before whose 
tantalised and tortured imagination 
some small imp of an attendant cupid 
perpetually held up the sweetest 
fancy-portrait of that sweetest of fair 
faces. This visionary tormentor tug- 
ged at his very heartstrings as the 
white summer dust rose up in a 
cloud, marking his progress along 
the whole long line of thg Richmoud 
road. He was not going to slay the 
dragon, the enemy of his princess— 
that would have been easy work. He 
was, unfortunate Sir Langham ! bound 
on a despairing enterprise to find 
out the house which was not a hall 
in Banburyshire, to make acquaint- 
ance, if possible, with the papa who 
was in the City, and to see “if it 
would do.” 

He knew as little, in reality, about 
the life which Agnes and Marian 
lived at home, and about their father’s 
house and all its homely economies 
and quiet happiness, as if he had 
been a New Zealand chief instead of 
a guardsman—and galloped along as 
gravely asif he were going toa funeral, 
with, all the way, that wicked little 
imp of a Cupidon tugging at his heart. 

Mrs. Atheling was alone with her 
two babies, sighing a little, and full 
of weariness for the return of the 
girls; but Susan, better instructed 
this time, ushered the magnificent 
visitor into the best room. He stood 
gazing upon it in a blank amazement; 
upon the haircloth sofa, and the 
folded leaf of the big old mahogany 
table in the corner; and the coloured 
glass candlesticks and flower-vases 
on the mantel-shelf. Mrs. Atheling, 
who was a little fluttered, and the 
rosy boy, who clung to her skirts, 
4 spite of her audible entreaties 
in the passage, would not suffer her 
to enter without him, rather increased 
the consternation of Sir Langham. 
She was comely; she had a soft 
voice; a manner quite unpretending 
and simple, as good in its natural 
quietness as the highest breeding ; 
yet Sir Langham, at the sight of her, 
heaved from the depths of his capa- 
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cious bosom a mighty sigh. It would 
not do; that little wretch of a Cupid, 
what a wrench it gave him as he 
tried to cast it out! If it had been 
a disorderly house or a slatternly 
mother, Sir Langham might have 
taken some faint comfort from the 
thought of rescuing his beautiful 
Marian from a family unworthy of 
her; but even to his hazy under- 
standing it became instantly percep- 
tible that this was a home not to be 
parted with, and a mother much be 
loved. Marian, a prince might have 
been glad to ; but Sir Langham 
could not serew his fortitude to the 
pitch of marrying all that little, tidy, 
well-ordered house in Bellevue. 

So he made a great bungle of his 
visit, and invented a story about 
being in town on business, and call- 
ing to carry the Miss Athelings 
messages for home; and made the 
best he could of so bad a business by 
a very expeditious retreat. Anything 
that he did say was about Agnes; 
and the mother, though a little puz- 
zled and startléd by the visit, was 
content to set it down to the popu- 
larity of her young genius. “I syp- 
pose he wanted to see what kind of 
people she belonged to,” said Mrs, 
Atheling, with a smile of satisfac 
tion, as she looked round her best 
room, and drew back with her into 
the other parlour the rosy little 
rogues who held on by her gown. 
She was perfectly correct in her sup 
position; but alas! how far astray 
in the issue of the same. 

Sir Langham went to his club— 
went to the opera—could not rest 
anywhere, and floundered about like 
a man bewitched. It would not do 
—it would not do; but the merciless 
little Oupid hung on by his heart 
strings, and would not be off for al 
the biddings of the guardsman. He 
did not return to Richmond; he was 
heartily ashamed of himself—heartily 
sick of all the so-called pleasures with 
which he tried to cheat his disap- 
pointment. But Sir Langham had 
a certain kind of good sense, though 
he was in love, so he applied himself 
to forgetting “the whole business,” 
and made up his mind finally that it 
would not do. 

The sisters'at the Willows, when 
they found that Sir Langham did 
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not appear that night, and that no 
one knew anything of him, made 
their own conclusions on the subject, 
but did not say a word even to each 
other. Agnes sat apart silently in- 
dignant, and full of a sublime dis- 
dain. Marian, with a deeper colour 
than usual on her cheek, was, on the 
contrary, 2 great deal more animated 
than was her wont, and attracted 
everybody’s admiration. Had any- 
body cared to think of the matter, it 
would have been the elder sister, and 
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not the younger, whom the common 
imagination could have supposed to 
have lost a lover; but they went 
to rest very early that night, and 
spent no pleasant hour in the pleasant 
gossip which never failed between 
them. Sir Langham was not to be 
spoken of; and Agnes lay awake, 
wondering what Marian’s feelings 
were, long after Marian, forget- 
ting all about her momentary pique 
and anger, was fast and sweet 
asleep. 


OHAPTER X.—GOING HOME, 


And now it had come to an end— 
all the novelty, the splendour, and 
the excitement of this first visit— 
and Agnes and Marian were about 
to go home. They were very much 
pleased, and yet a little disappointed 
—glad and eager to return to their 
mother, yet feeling it would have 
been something of a compliment to 
be asked to remain. 

Rachel, who was a great deal 
more vehement and demonstrative 
than either of them, threw herself 
into their arms with violent tears. 
“T have been so happy since ever I 
knew you,” said Rachel—“ so happy, 
I scarcely thought it right when I 
was not with Louis—and I think I 
could almost like to be your servant, 
and go home with you. I could do 
anything for you.” 

“Hush !” said Agnes. 

“No; it is quite true,” cried poor 
Rachel—“ guite true. I should like 
to be your servant, and live with 
your mother. Oh! I ought to say,” 
she continued, raising herself with a 
little start and thrill of terror, “ that 
if we were in a different position, 
and could meet people like equals, I 
should be so glad—so very glad to be 
friends.” 

“ But how odd Rachel would think 
it to live in Bellevue,” said Marian, 
. coming to the rescue with a little 
happy ridicule, which did better than 
gravity, “and to see no one, even,in 
’ the street, but the milkman and the 
greengrocer’s boy! for Rachel only 
thinks of the Willows and Winter- 
bourne; she does not know in the 
least how things look in Bellevue.” 

Rachel was beguiled into a laugh— 


a very unusual indulgence. “ When 
you say that, I think it is a very little 
cottage like one of the cottages in 
the village; but you know that is 
all wrong. Oh, when do you think 
you will go to Winterbourne?” 

“‘ We will write and tell you,” said 
Agnes, “all about it, and how many 
are going; for I do not suppose 
Charlie will come after all; and you 
will write to us—how often? Every 
other day ?” 

Rachel turned very red, then very 
pale, and looked at them with con- 
siderable dismay. “Write?” she 
said, with a falter in her voice; “ I— 
I never thought of that—I never 
wrote to any one; I dare say I should 
do it very badly. Oh no; I shall be 
sure to find out whenever you come 
to the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“ But we shall hear nothing of you,” 
said Agnes. “ Why should you not 
write to us? I am sure you do to 
your brother at home.” 

“T do not,” said Rachel, once more 
drawing herself up, and with flashing 
eyes. “No one can write letters to 
us, who have no name.” 

She was not to be moved from this 
point; she repeated the same words 
again and again, though with a very 
wistful and yielding look in her face. 
All for Louis! Her companions 
were obliged to give up the question 
after all. 

So there was another weeping, 
sobbing, vehement embrace, and 
Rachel disappeared without a word 
into the big bare room down stairs— 
disappeared to fall again without a 
struggle into her former forlorn 
life—to yield on her own account, 
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and to struggle with fierce haughti- 
ness for the credit of Louis—leaving 
the two sisters very thoughtful and 
compassionate, and full of a sudden 
eager generous impulse to run away 
with and take her home. 

“Home to mamma! It would be 
like heaven to Rachel,” said Agnes, 
in a little enthusiasm, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Ay, but it would not be like the 
Willows,” said the most practical 
Marian; and they both looked out 
with a smile and a sigh upon the 
beautiful sunshiny lawn, the river in 
an ecstacy of light and brightness, 
the little island with all its ruffled 
willow-leaves, and bethought them- 
selves, finding some amusement in 
the contrast, of Laurel House and 
Myrtle Cottage and the close se- 
cluded walls of Bellevue. 

Mrs. Atheling had sent the Fly for 
her daughters—the old Islingtonian 
fly, with the old white horse, and the 
coachman with his shiny hat. This 
vehicle, which had once been a 
chariot of the gods, looked somewhat 
shabby as it stood in the broad 
sunshine before the door of the Wil- 
lows, accustomed to the fairy coach 
of Mrs. Edgerley. They laughed to 
themselves very quietly when they 
caught their first glimpse of it, yet 
in a momentary weakness were half 
ashamed; for even Agnes’s honest 
determination to let everybody know 
their true “rank in life” was not 
troubled by any fear lest this respect- 
able vehicle should be taken for 
their own carriage now. 

“Going, my love?” cried Mrs. 
Edgerley; “the fatal hour—has it 
really come so soon?—~You leave us 
all desolée, of course; how shall we 
exist to-day? And it was so good 
of you to come. Remember! we 
shall be dying till we have a new 
tale from the author of Hope Hazle- 
wood. I long to see it. I know it 
will be charming, or it could not be 
yours; and, my love, you look quite 
lovely—such roses! I think you 
quite the most exquisite little crea- 
ture in the world. Remember me 
to your excellent mamma. Is your 
carriage waiting? Ah, I am miser- 
able to part with you. Farewell— 
that dreadful word—farewell!” 

Again that light perfumy touch 
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waved over one blushing cheek and 
then another. Mrs. Edgerley con- 
tinned to wave her hand and make 
them pretty signals till they reached 
the door, whither they hastened as 
quickly and as quietly as possible, 
not desiring any escort; but few 
were the privileged people in Mrs. 
Edgerley’s morning-room, and no one 
cared to do the girls so much honour. 
Outside the house their friend the 
gardener waited with two bouquets, 
so rare and beautiful that the timid 
recipients of the same, making him 
their humble thanks, scarcely knew 
how to express sufficient gratitude. 
Some one was arriving as they de- 
parted—some one who, making the 
discovery of their presence, stalked 
towards them, almost stumbling over 
Agnes, who happened to be nearest 
tohim. “Going away?” said a dis- 
mayed voice at a considerable alti- 
tude. Mr. Endicott’s thin head posi- 
tively vibrated with mortification; 
he stretched it towards Marian, who 
stood before him smiling over her 
flowers, and fixed a look of solemn 
reproach upon her. “I am aware 
that beauty and youth flee often 
from the presence of one who looks 
upon life with a studious eye. This 
disappointment is not without its 
object. You are going away.” 

“ Yes,” said Marian, laughing, but 
with a little charitable compassion 
for her own particular victim, ‘ and 
you are just arriving? It is very 
odd—you should have come yester- 
day.” 

“Permit me,” said Mr. Endicott 
moodily. “No; I am satisfied. This 
experience is well—I am glad to 
know it. To us, Miss Atheling,” 
said the solemn Yankee, as he gave 
his valuable assistance to Agnes— 
“to us this play and sport of fortune 
is but the proper training. Our 
business is not to enjoy; we bear 
these disappointments for the world.” 

He put them into their humble 
carriage, and bowed at them solemn- 
ly. Poor Mr. Endicott! He did not 

lush, but grew green as he stood 
looking after the slow equipage ere 
he turned to the disenchanted Wil- 
lows. Though he was about to visit 
people of distinction, the American 
young gentleman, being in love, did 
not care to enter upon this new scene 
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of observation and note-making at 
this moment; so he turned into the 
road, and walked on in the white 
cloud of dust raised by the wheels 
of the fly. The dust itself had a 
sentiment in it, and belonged to Ma- 
rian; and Mr. Endicott began the 
painful manufacture of a sonnet, ex- 
pressing this “experience,” on the 
very spot. 

“ But you ought not to laugh at 
him, Marian, even though other peo- 
ple do,” said Agnes, with superior 
virtue. 


“Why not?” said the saucy 


CHAPTER 


And now they were at home—the 
fly dismissed, the trunks unfastened, 
and Agnes and Marian sitting with 
Mamma in the old parlour, as if they 
had never been away. Yes, they had 
been away—both of them had come 
in with a little start and exclamation 
to this familiar room, which somehow 
had shrunk out of its proper 
portions, and looked strangely 
dwarfed, and sombre. It was very 
strange; they had lived here for 
years and knew every corner of every 
chair and every table—and they 
bad only been gone a fortnight—yet 
what a difference in the well-known 
room ! 

“Somebody has been doing some- 
thing to the house,” said Marian in- 
voluntarily ; and Agnes paused in 
echoing the sentiment, as she caught 
a glimpse of a rising cloud on her mo- 
ther’s comely brow. 

“ Indeed, children, I am grieved to 
see how soon you have learned to 
despise your home,” said Mrs. Athe- 
ing; and the good mother reddened, 
and contracted her forehead. She had 
watched them with a little jealousy 
from their first entrance, and they, to 
tell the truth, had been visibly struck 
with the smallness and the dulness of 
the family rooms. 

“ Despise!” cried Marian, kneel- 
ing down, and leaning her beautiful 
head and her clasped arms upon her 
mother’s knee. “ Despise!” said 
Agnes, putting her arm over Mrs. 
Atheling’s shoulder from behind her 
chair; “oh, mamma, you ought to 
know better!—we who have learned 
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beauty; “I laughed at Sir Langham 
—and I am sure he deserved it,” she 
added in an under-tone. 

“ Marian,” said Agnes, “I think 
—you have named him yourself, or I 
should not have done it—we had bet- 
ter not say anything about Sir Lang- 
ham to mamma.” 

“T donot care at all who names 
him,” said Marian, pouting; but she 
made no answer to the serious propo- 
sition: so it became tacitly agreed be- 
tween them that nothing was to be 
said of the superb runaway lover when 
they got home. 


XI.—HOME. 


that there are people in the world 
who have neither a mother nor a 
home !” 

“ Well, then, what is the matter ?” 
said Mrs. Atheling; and she began to 
smooth the beautiful falling hair, 
which came straying over her old 
black silk lap, like Danae’s shower of 
old. 

“ Nothing at all—only the room is 
a little smaller, and the carpet a little 
older than it used to be,” said Agnes ; 
“but, mamma, because we notice that 
— do not think surely that we are 

ess glad to be at home.” 

“Well, my dears,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, still a little piqued: “your great 
friend, when he called the other day, 
did not seem to think there was any- 
thing amiss about the house.” 

“Our great friend?” The girls 
looked at each other with dismay— 
who could it be ? 

“ His card is on the mantelpiece,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. ‘ He had not 
very much to say, but he seemed a 
pleasant young man—Sir [Something 
—Sir Langham ; but, indeed, my 
dear, though of course, I was pleased 
to see him, I am not at all sure how 
far such acquaintances are proper for 

ou. 

“‘ He was scarcely my acquaintance, 
mamma,” said Agnes, sorrowfully 
looking down from behind her mo- 
ther’s chair upon Marian, who had 
hid her face in Mrs. Atheling’s lap, 
and made no sign. 

“For our rank in life is so differ- 
ent,” pursued the prudent mother ; 
“and even though I might have some 
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natural ambition for you, I do not 
think, Agnes, that it would really be 
wishing you well to wish that you 
should form connections so far out 
of the sphere of your own family as 
that.” 

“Mamma, it was not me,” said 
Agnes again, softly and under her 
breath. 

“Tt was no one!” cried Marian, 
rising up hastily, and suddenly seiz- 
ing and clipping into an ornamental 
cross Sir Langham’s card which was 
upon the mantelpiece. “See, Agnes, 
it will do to wind silk upon; and no- 
body cares the least in the world for 
Sir Langham. Mamma, he used to 
be like Harry Oswald—that is all— 
and we were very glad when he went 
away from the Willows, both Agnes 
and I.” 

At this statement, made as it was 
with a blush and a little confusion, 
Mrs. Atheling herself reddened slight- 
ly, and instantly left the subject. It 
was easy enough to warn her children 
of the evils of a possible connection 
with people of superior condition ; but 
when such a thing fluttered really 
and visibly upon the verge of her ho- 
rizon, Mrs. Atheling was struck dumb. 
To see her pretty Marian a lady— 
a baronet’s wife—the bride of that 
superb Sir Langham—it was not in 
the nature of mortal mother to hear 
without emotion of such an extraor- 
dinary possibility. The ambitious 
imagination kindled at once in the 
heart of Mrs. Atheling; she held her 


- And the girls, to tell the truth, 
were very considerably excited about 
this visit of Sir Langham’s. What 
did it mean? After a little time they 
strayed into the best room, and 
stood together looking at it with 
feelings by no means satisfactory, 
The family parlour was the family 
ac ar and, in spite of all that it 
acked, possessed something of home 
and kindness which was not to be 
found in all the luxurious apart- 
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ments of the Willows. But, alas! 
there was nothing but meagre gentili- 
ty, blank good order, and unloveliness, 
in ,this sacred and reserved apart- 
ment, where Bell and Beau never 
threw the charm of their childhood, 
nor Mrs, Atheling dispersed the kind- 
ly clippings of her work-basket. The 
girls consulted each other with dis- 
mayed looks—even Rachel, if she 
came, could not stand against the chill 
of this grim parlour. Marian pulled 
the poor haircloth sofa into another 
position, and altered with impatience 
the stiff mahogany chairs. They 
scarcely liked to say to each other 
how entirely changed was their ideal, 
or how they shrank from the melan- 
choly state of the best room. “Sir 
Langham was here, Agnes,” said Ma- 
rian; and within her own mind the 
young beauty almost added, “ No 
wonder he ran away !” 

“ Tt is home—it is our own house,” 
said Agnes, getting up for the occa- 
sion 4 little pride. 

Marian shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders. “But Susan had better bring 
any one who calls into the other 
room.” 

Yes, the other room, when they re- 
turned to it, had brightened again 
marvellously. Mrs. Atheling had put 
on her new gown, and had a pink 
ribbon in her cap. As she sat by the 
window with her work-basket, she 
was pleasanter to look at than a 
dozen pictures; and the sweetest Ra- 
phael in the world was not so sweet 
as those two little lovely fairies play- 
ing upon the faded old rug at the feet 
of Mamma. Not all the luxuries and 
all the prettinesses of Mrs. Edgerley’s 
drawing-rooms, not even the river ly- 
ing in the sunshine, and the ruffled 
silvery willows drooping round their 
little island, were a fit balance to this 
dearest little ‘group, the mother and 
the children, who made beautiful be- 
yond all telling the sombre face of 
home. 
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WAYSIDE SONGS. 


ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 


“ HoME-KEEPING youTH” were 
considered, in Shakespeare’s day, to 
“have ever homely wits ;” but at pre- 
sent we are so fond of going to and 
fro over the face of the earth, and of 
walking up and down upon it, that 
the home-keeper has become an ob- 
ject of wonder and even of respect. 
As it is the man who has not written 
a book that ought to be entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, and largely pen- 
sioned from the Literary Fund, so 
it is he who has never travelled, and 
(rarer virtue!) has never described 
his travels, that ought to receive a 
large grant of money from the Geo- 
graphical Society. The great in- 
crease of books may not tend greatly 
to increase human knowledge, _be- 
cause it dilutes the small particle of 
human knowledge into such huge 
hogsheads of supposed knowledge or 
folly, that the particle of knowledge 
is often lost for all good ends. In 
like manner, travel itself and books 
of travel may be serious obstacles 
to knowledge of this earth. How 
can geographical research be prose- 
cuted with much enthusiasm when 
the explorer knows that his hard- 
won volume will be lost among a 
fleet of compilations professing to be 
original and spicy sketches, got up 
to suit the Cockney’s idea of the 
matter ? 

This travel that is no travel, and 
description that is no deseription, 
should not be permitted, however, to 
raise any prejudice against the old 
idea of wandering as the completion 
of education—of the years of ap- 
prenticeship being fitly followed by 
the Wanderjahre. An American 


philosopher has expressed the opin- 
ion that it is the office of a wheel, 
rather than of a man, to go up moun 
tains and down valleys; but he has 
himself informed us that it is his 
practice to re-enchant himself with a 
beautiful scene, by looking at it—a 
great moment in the life of a 

man—bending down with his 

between hislegs. Now if a man may 
stand with his head between his legs 
—a position which is humbling, and, 
to persons of a certain tendency, even 


dangerous—in order simply to enjoy 
nature, {much more may he, for the 


same purpose, go up mountains and 
down valleys—an exercise: in itself 
stimulating, healthful, and human 
ising. The fool at home is a fool in 
Rome, not only because he carries 
his folly about with him, but also 
because he carries his home, or his 
close circle of local habits and pre- 
judices "along with him. That kind 
of wandering which tends to remove 
prejudice and widen sympathy, will, 
most certainly, have the effect of con- 
ducting him in the direction of wis- 
dom. Experience, according to the 
old proverb, teaches even fools. All 
trying and tutoring in the world is 
useful to man. The greatest benefit 
of travel is when it throws us into 
new circumstances ; removes us from 
the beaten paths which we safely 
pursue without any effort of our own; 
and so excites independence of mi 
and character. To our ancestors, 
couple of centuries ago, travel really 
signified trying, and tutoring in the 
world. In the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona we have a forcible illustra- 
tion of this :— 


“ He wonder’d that your Lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 
While other men of slender reputation, 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out: 
Some to the wars to try their fortune there ; 
Some to discover islands far away : 
Some to the studious universities. 
For any or for all these exercises, 
He said that Proteus, your son, was meet: 
And did request me to importune you 
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To let him spend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. 


ANTONIO. 


Nor need’st thou much importune me to that 


Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have consider’d well his loss of time; 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being try’d and tutor’d in the world.” 


Unfortunately there are no “is- 
lands far away” to be discovered 
now. The “studious universities” 
suggest- ideas of paradisiacal in- 
nocence. Even war affords so little 
opportunity at present for the de- 
velopment of individuality, that it 
is of small use in the way of pro- 
ducing that desirable character more 
often sought than found, “a perfect 
man.” A modern youth has only to 
live: for without any effort of his 
own, he may float about on the 
labours of others, and amuse him- 
self by trifling only with the varied 


efforts of man. The true ideal of 
life seems to have been regarded, 
by our forefathers, as consisting in 
a stormy youth and a quiet old age, 
Storming away life in ancient times 
involved “a life o’ sturt and strife” 
more than is attainable at present, 
except among the glens of the Atlas, 
and suchlike interesting nooks of the 
earth; but it involved also free and 
pleasant connection with nature— 
dwelling under the greenwood tree, 
wild rides and forays, and long pil- 
grimages. What enviable fellows 
the Three Archers were! 


“ We three archers be, 
Rangers that rove through the north countrie, 
Lovers of ven’son and libertie, 
That value not honours or monie. 


“ ‘We three good fellows be, 
That never yet ran from three times three, 
At quarterstaff, broadsword, or bowmanrie, 
But give us fair play for our monie. 


“ We three merry men be, 
At a lass or a glass under greenwood tree, . 
Jocundly chaunting an ancient glee, 
Though we had not a penny of monie.” 


If the weather were always fine in 
these days, a lass and a glass always 
procurable under a greenwood tree, 
and yen’son in abundance, then we 
can easily believe that these fine 
féllows would not yield up their 


glorious privileges at- the bidding 
of three times three; that to an 
monarch even each of them woul 
answer in the words of the outlaw 
Murray,— 


“ Ere the king my fair countrie get,— 
This land that’s nativest to me, 
Mony o’ his nobilis sall be cauld, 
Their ladyes sall be right wearie.” 


It jmay be questioned, however, 
how far making “ nobilis cauld,” and 
living in entire defiance of princi- 
palities and powers, be absolutely 
necessary to the fit development of 
the modern. youth. In the ideal, 
that ’is to say, in his poems, spas- 
modic tragedies, and veracious auto- 
biographies, he is well known to be 
a most formidable person ; consumed 
by unutterable remorse; haunted by 


the spirits of innumerable lost fe- 
males; with the weight of several 
very culpable homicides resting upon 
his head; and to have even, possibly, 
committed the unknown sin; but in 
the depressing atmosphere of the base 
actual, he has rather the appearance 
of one who requires to be encouraged, 
and to be reminded that a little prac- 
tical extravagance in youth may be 
no impeachment to his age. No doubt, 
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under the guidance of Mephistopheles, 
or of Lucifer, or Zernebock, or even 
of plain Satan, he has visited, besides 
enjoying small exeursions among the 
stars, all the wonderful parts of this 
globosa, as it is profanely called by a 
monkish poet; but having been un- 
accompanied by his body in these 
visits, it is possible that his descriptions 
may be wanting in a certain human 
element necessary to commend them 
to grosser minds. Much wandering 
(with the body) may not have the 
effect of enabling him, more grandly, 
in imagination, to strike the stars 
with his sublime head; neither will 
it, on ‘the other hand, directly favour 
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superiority in any special department 
of human effort; but while, on the 
one side, it may remove him from 
the region of mere ideas, on the other, 
it will widen his sympathies with 
humanity, and multiply his springs 
of life—thus enlarging the possibi- 
lities of his existence, and enabling 
him (if auzht can), to be made more 
one with Nature, to possess a larger 
inheritance on earth, and to enjoy 
more of the life of this ourstar. And 
really, on awaking in some other star, 
it will be unpleasant for any of us to 
confess that we have seen only a few 
square miles of this. 


“Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 
Are they not but in Britain? I’ the world’s volume 


Our Britain seems as of it. 


. . . Prythee, think 


There’s livers out of Britain.” 


So said Imogen; apprehending, 
though a woman, that our inheritance 
in space is as fair as, and more real 
than, our inheritance in time; that 
it is ours to pass from clime to clime, 


from sea to sea, from range to range 
—to embrace the world as a whole, 
and as, in its totality, the inheritance 
of individual man. 


“ From the mountain to the champlaign, 

By the glens and hills along, 

Comes a rustling and a trampling— 
Comes a motion as of song. 

And this undetermined roving 
Brings delight and brings good heed, 

And thy striving, be’t with loving, 
And thy loving, be’t indeed. 


“ Keep not standing, fix’d and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ; 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout hearts are still at home. 
In each land the sun doth visit 
We are gay, whate’er betide ; 
To give room for wandering is it 
That this world was made so wide.” 


It is rough but stirring language, 
into which this, the finest of Goethe’s 
marching songs, has been set by the 
translator of Meister, and more ap- 
propriate words can scarcely be ob- 
tained. Both its English and German 
versions recall many a long march 


on which they have been sung, many 
a halt from June suns in leafy woods 
or wayside hoastries, many a steep 
mountain-side, many a rich valley, 
and many a mountain pass, where 
still, let us hope, from younger lips, 


“Da erklingt es wie von Fligeln, 
Da bewegt sich’s wie Gesang.” 


More softly we may give another poetical argument, suggested to us by a 


passage in Faust :— 
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Doth not the earth lie here below? 

Doth not the vault of heaven arch o’er ? 
Do not the calm eternal stars 

Beam friendly on us evermore ? 


Weaves not the All around the soul, 
In motion strange and stranger rest? 
The mystic meaning of the Whole 
Be ours, and we are truly blest. 


The only essential condition to 
understanding the mystic meaning 
is that sympathy with pure nature 
which enables a man, in the first 
place, to see objects as they really 
are, and then, to enjoy the life of 
these objects as if it were actually 
his own. It does not matter what 
it is we look at, provided only we see 
it as it really is. The false romanti- 
cism of vulgar fancy requires some- 
thing pretentious and unnatural to 
gratify its taste; but to the true poet 
it is indifferent whether he look on 
the lily of the valley or on Solomon 
in all his glory. The song of the 
nightingale, as heard by the hearing 
ear and the understanding heart, be- 
longs to the music of the spheres. 
Homer and the Scottish Ballads will 
always delight, because they are such 
clear, undistorted reflexes of the lives 
of Grecian and Scottish freebooters. 
Byron defined poetry as the creation, 
from “ overfeeling good or ill,” of an 
“ external life beyond our fate ;” but 
he himself came to see that this view 
was false, and was'passing away from 
it in his Don Juan. Goethe has 
spoken much more accurately on the 
subject. True poetry, he says, an- 
nounces itself thus, that, as a worldly 
gospel, it can by internal cheerfulness 
free us from the earthly burdens 
which press upon us. Like an air- 
balloon it lifts us, together with the 
ballast which is attached to us, into 
higher regions, and lets the confused 


labyrinths of the earth lie developed 
before. us in a bird’s-eye view. It 
does not elevate us into a higher 
region in order that we may there 
live a life beyond our fate, but only 
that, looking down, we may behold 
the wider plain in which the contra- 
dictions of earth appear reconciled, 
and all life vindicates its existence. 
Without apprehending something of 
the mystic meaning—without genial 
sympathy with all living things, 
travel would indeed be painful and 
unprofitable, for the more seen, the 
more would we be disturbed and 
pained. If all be “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” the less of it we see the 
better. But if the world does not so 
appear; if all things, rightly viewed, 
may put gladness into our hearts, 
and answer the question, “ who shall 
show us any good ?” if by sympathis- 
ing with the individual we ean rise 
to a comprehension of the general, 
and if our apprehension of the uni- 
versal increases our love of the indi- 
vidual, then we may wander, with 
ever-increasing advantage, over the 
broad earth, in the sun-light or moon- 
light, or under the friendly stars. 
Such a life may, from its very nature, 
give us to see more of the brighter 
side of things. We may turn away 
into it from many sorrows, and of 
many an annoyance we may sing 
with that “snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles,” the pleasant rogue 
Autolychus,— 


“ But shall I go mourn for that, my dear ? 
The pale moon shines by night: 
And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right.” 


“ The earth-dust of the globe,” says 
Jean Paul, “is inspired by the breath 
af the great God. The world is brim- 
ming with life: every leaf on every 
tree is a land of spirits.” The Earth is 
always beloved of her more honest 
children. To the Greeks she was 


the all-nourishing mother. At this 
day the only oath which binds the 
Sumatran Rejangs is one they make 
by laying their hands upon the earth, 
and desiring that she may no more 
yield them nourishment after their 
promise is broken. In this life of 
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vital power of earth, and sea, and air. 


of the full force of which we are only The following Morning Hymn is an 


conscious when in an enfeebled state 


—when, recovering from severe ill- ness, 
ness, we first begin to draw in the 


I 


My penne is the Morning-sky, 
My Altar is the Earth, 

Where spring-tide gladness wingeth high, 
And holy thoughts have birth. 


i. 


A thousand snowy mountain-peaks 
Their incense upwards roll, 

Whose purple glories calmly float 
As from a blessed soul, 

The cattle on a thousand hills 
Their gladsome bells are ringing; 

While, in the vales, full-hearted birds 
Their wonder-songs are singing. 

Earth gladdens, with a mother’s joy, 
At childhood’s flute-like voice ; 

And fills her lap with early flowers 
That it may more rejoice. 

To sturdy manhood and to youth 
The forest monarchs nod ; 

And maidens’ feet cast snowy light 


Upon the grassy sod. 


Ii. 


Still weakly life flows on again ; 
The knapsack presses sore, 

From ills to which our flesh is heir, 
And griefs which injure more. 

The lower woods have changed to green 
Since last I wander’d free, 

Yet little solace to my pain 
Their budding brought to me. 

Men reckon’d in a stranger tongue 
What fill’d my scanty scrip, 

And woodmen’s carols rudelyjrang 
From woodman’s rough-bark’d lip. 

There was no aid, the while I lay 
Upon a sharp-thorn’d bed ; 

No voice to scare the dark-cloud shades 
Which wander’d round my head,— 

The silent shades that gather’d round, 
Whose awful figures fell 

On blackness, streak’d athwart the gloom 
As in a dim-lit hell. 

I long’d but for that Lethal slee 
Which laps the Elysian’d soul, 

Where, in some calm translucent deep, 
No waves of sorrow roll : 

Or but to hear the wild woods wave 
Their heavy boughs afar, 

Or dew-tranced flowers upon 4 grave, 
Beneath a blood-red star. 


attempt to express this conscious- 
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But ever on the earth-born, thon, 
O Earth! thy freshness pourest, 
New soundness to the soul most soil’d, 
And when its need is sorest. 
In thee the conscious spirit may 
Its jaded powers refresh, 
Plunged in thy streaming, ever germing 
Divine unconsciousness. 


Vv. 


Each step we take is over graves, 
On which we careless tread ; 
For ever fresh-creative power 
Glows in the quick and dead: 
Not dead! the slime that greens the ditch 
Is quick: a vital force 
Coheres the stone, and rolls the star 
Along its life-sprung course. 
The purest flower, the proudest tree 
In rottenness are planted, 
And draw their tints and fragrant life 
From what the gods have granted. 
Man too, who, lonely, foremost stands 
On Being’s awful height, 
Between Life’s many-colour’d lands 
And vasty plains of night,— 
Man too, whose bold, light-beaming brows 
Their light through darkness throw, 
Springs from thick slimes and all foul things 
Which writhe and seethe below; 
And never, though his soul revolt, 
Shall that connection cease, 
Till, having fram’d a higher king, 
The man-soul rest in peace. 


VI. 


Meanwhile, as soaring songsters fall, 
And great thoughts sink to earth, 

And noblest things will backwards turn 
To where they had their birth, 

So conscious man, when consciousness 
Droops, in its lonely flight, 

Its wings of sin and righteousness, 
Falls through the golden light— 

Falls back on the unconscious earth, 
Upon its twofold sphere,— 

One bath’d in light, the other sunk 
In darkness and in fear: 

The one, the fouler, darker swamp 
Of procreative power, 

Where, life untwining, loathsome life 
Prepares creation’s hour; 

The other perfect, fair, life-fill’d, 
In broad-thrown light of day, 

Smiling, in open, fearless glee, 

Its over-life away. 
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vil. 


Thus the unconscious varying Earth 
Her powers and knowledge lends us ; 
And so alternate, are reveal’d, 
The terrors and the splendours. 


Every part of the universe has its 
glorious time, in so far as life may 
be there in the ascendant, and its 
perfect completeness and beauty when 
the culminating point is gained. 


Goethe has a subtle poem in his 
Zahme Xenien, on this subject, on 
the balance of rest and motion, or 
Nivritti and Pravritti of the Bud- 


Life from each star above is beaming— 
Each star that wanders, brightly gleaming, 
Along its chosen path of light. 
Deep in the earth-ball beat the Powers 
Which lead us to the shining hours, 
Then backward to returning night. 


And as into Infinity, 


This Life, itself repeating, flies, 
The mighty dome, close-bound, we see 

In thousand firm-lock’d arches rise. 
Life’s joy from every star is flowing, 

From small and great, from sky and sod, 
While all the thronging, all the glowing, 

Is rest, eternal rest in God. 


The proper time for benefiting by 
travel and entering into the life of 
the earth is the season of youth, 
when we are neither exhausted as 
regards our emotions, nor affect to 
be so, when we are full of wonder, of 
ingenuousness, of varied sympathy, 
and of capability for enjoyment. He 
who has never wandered free over 
the earth in the days of his youth, is 
to be pitied as we pity him who has 
never known the delirium of youth- 
ful love. He has lost a chance which 
he can never have again. To him 
the Earth has not revealed itself in 
her wildest, yet divinest beauty; the 
skies have not beamed on him with 
their sweetest smiles; the winds 
have not whispered to him their 
rarest secrets; the stars have not 
swept before him in joyful dance 


through the gladdened deep. Happy 
he who, as Marlborough, looking up 
at his portrait, exclaimed, “ That was 
a man!” can look back upon his 
zou’ and say, “ That was a time!” 
t cannot, however, afford a satisfac- 
tory retrospect because of its enjoy- 
ment, unless that enjoyment was 
broken by the stern lessons of expe- 
rience, and proceeded not so much 
from the absence of difficulties, as 
from difficulties overcome. There is 
nothing more absurd than young 
men feigning to be sad “from very 
wantonness ;” but they will undoubt- 
edly find enough to dispirit them at 
times. “Cuddy,” says Spenser, in 
his Shepherd’s Calendar, not, that 
We are aware, meaning any special 
reflection in the address :— 


“ Ouddy, I wot thou kenst little good, ° 
So vainly to advance thy headless hood ; 
For youth is a bubble blown up with breath, 
Whose wit is weakness, whose wage is death, 
Whose way is wilderness, whose age penaun 
And stoop gallant age, the host of grievaunce.” 





It may safely be said that he who 
has nothing to be ashamed of, can 
have nothing to be proud of; that he 
who has never fallen, has never 
learned to run ; that he who has never 
been defeated, has never learned to 


conquer. And before the conscious- 
ness of victory is vouchsafed—when 
there is the consciousness of battle— 
when yonth is in its “storm and 
stress period,” wild and aimless wan- 
dering appears often to afford relief. 
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Through the woods storm-tost, 
Darkness and tempest ; 
Through wild winds raging, 
Breasting the rain, 

Over the plain 

Where wild w. <’s raging ; 
Through fiery glow ; 

Mid hail and snow ; 

In mist of mountains; 

By palm-girt fountains ; 
Away, away, 

No peace nor stay ! 





But in these lines we give only a faint echo of Goethe’s 


Dem Wind, dem Regen, 
Dem Schnee entgegen : 
In Dampf der Klafte, 
Durch Nebeldiifte : 
Immer zu, immer zu, 


Ohne Rast und otine Ruh.” 7 






Still finer as a description of youth’s 
unrest is his representation of Eu- 
phorion, in the second part of Faust, 
where that child of Power and Genius 
is seized by the longing to spring 


maidens it is the most self-willed 
young one that he pursues over stock 
and stone, whose resisting bosom he 
presses to his own, and whose fair 
opposing lips he kisses. Though 































through all the heavens. The lightly 


rocks and bushes close him in, yet 
gained pleaseth him not: of the 


will he not be narrowed :— 


Yet am I young and fresh. 
Tempests are roaring there, 
Billows are foaming there, 
I hear them afar, 
And rage to be near. 
Hear ye not thunder from tke ocean, 
Rolling its echoes high and low? 
Host upon host in billowy motion, 
Are thronging on to pain and woe; 
To yield in fiery strife their breat 
Since the command requireth death. 


Elsewhere he has a beautiful verse sorrows of youth, which we may 
on the value of the experience and loosely paraphrase thus :— 


Over mountains to the ocean, 
° Ever wider o’er the deep, 

Fancy waves, with mystic motion, 
Like the curtain of our sleep. 

New Experience brings the Morrow, 
Though it doubt and trouble raise ; 

For the food of Youth is Sorrow, 
Even tears are Songs of Praise. 


deed almost the only fine poem he 
wrote after his twenty-sixth year, he 
complains , 


Perhaps wandering is better fitted 
to relieve unrest and passion than 
it is to spirit away dejection. In 
one of Coleridge’s finest poems, in- 


“ Ah! lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live.” 
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Vainly, alas! I dream’d that yet, 
Amid these ancient Schweitzer hills, 
This soul its burden might forget; 
Or, that the snow-born, trickling rills, 
Whose footfalls through the silence break, 
Might cool my heavy brow and brain ; 
Or, that the mountain-girdled lake, 
Glorious with blue, might ease my pain. 


I hop’d the changing lights that played 
Like smiles upon the Spliigen’s side, 
And pierced within the deep-sunk glade, 
Might cast a gleam within, to guide; 

That, dawning gladly on my sight, 
Some rosy morn might bid me live, 
Some holy evening’s fading light 
A gentler melancholy give. 


Would that amid this cloudy war, 
I felt the madness of the fray,— 
Could mount upon the storm-wind’s car 
To bear me from myself away,— 
Could rise with mists that upwards curl 
And break upon the mountains hoary, 
Or, like that eagle, upwards hurl, 
With snow-fleck’d back—beak, talons gory. 


It is no wonder some have thought 
The Infinite may dwell in Man, 
Since souls may know a depth of sorrow 
Man’s consciousness can never scan ; 
Dark depths where thought shrinks back in awe, 
Where brooding shapes and phantoms dwell, 
Where Man, flung swiftly out of time, 
Can realise the thought of hell. 
O’er these dark steps my spirit broods, 
Till, roused as from ignoble sleep, 
And casting off its feebler moods, 
It plunges down the cloudy steep ; 
Cleaving the brown and gloomy air, 
Till feeling, action, thought and motion, 
With all the rippling waves of time, 
Are lost, as in a Polar ocean. 


Now, from the desolation nigh, 
Gladly my spirit floats away, 
Embark’d on crimson clouds which lie 
Upon the lessening streams of a 
The trembling stream of lessening day— 
The rosy light which softly 
O’er the snow-marbled, Alpine range, 
Betwixt the rugged, dark cloud-walls ; 
Above the land whose darker hues, 
Blent with the evening light which streams 
On massy lines of Apennines, 
Startle, as when fierce sorrow gleam 
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There are certain moods of mind, happiness of others. Of one of these 
the psychology of which is little the following may be taken as an 
understood, that cannot be relieved illustration, and, at the same time, as 
by the freshness of nature or the a view of Italy from the Alps:— 
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In passion from a woman’s face, 
When, mingled with her happiness, 
Dread, pity, anguish, hate, and grace, 
Troubling, increase her loveliness ; 
That land where over Lombard plains, 
And over chestnut-rounded hill, 
Now clouds retire and daylight wanes, 
Two mighty shapes the distance fill:— 
Beauty, in robes of summer light, 
Trembling, submits with blushing grace, 
As, vaster, in his garb of night, 
Death clasps her in his calm embrace. 









































“ Ever onwards” is likely to afford 
some relief, for the swifter we move 
the more forgetful are we of the tedi- 
ousness and length of the way. 
Reitet nur zu wes the very sensible 
answer of the Swiss peasant to the 
traveller who asked him, in a com- 
plaining humour, how far it was to 
Appenzell. And if we walk long 
enough, or ride long enough, we shall 
be sure to reach the traveller’s bourne 
at last. As Friederich von Logau 


or elsewhither, as we may happen to 
be bound; for it will be observed 
that Friederich, with becoming mo- 
desty, by no means says, into Heaven, 
but only into Hwigkeit ; and surely 
whatever place we may be destined 
to march into, it is right to advance 
thither as cheerfully as _ possible. 
The sword and the camp must have 
been great cheerers to the German 
poet, for the poetic melancholy is 
often relieved by fitting active life. 
The Minnesingers and Troubadours 
were only sad when in love, and 
when Shakespeare’s young men look- 
ed sad, “it was for want of money ;” 
but, as the world rolls, the poet’s lot 


But day and tempest flee away, 
And colder, sterner, still I view 
Black cliff and snowy mount beneath 
The calm of heaven’s deepening blue ; 
Serene and passionless as Fate— 
The All-embracer—leave her too: 
What booteth mourning? love? or hate? 
The day is falling :—J/mmer eu. 


camped out in the German wars, he 
kept a case with pens and paper, be- 
sides his sword, at his side, and by 
the side of jcamp-fires wrote his in- 
numerable versicles, which, in the 
after years, have cheered many a 
homeless wanderer; and among 
these, the following, of which we 
give our translation, may be selected 
as the most appropriate to our pre- 
sent purpose :— 


“ Hoffnung ist ein fester Stab, 
Und Geduld ein Reisekleid ; 
Da man mit, durch Welt und Grab, 
Wandert in die Ewigkeit.” 


Hope’s a steady staff and stiff ; 
Patience as a cloak is given; 

Through the World and Grave therewith, 
Let us wander on to Heaven, 


seems to become harder, and the 
poets themselves increase in bitter- 
ness, and, unquestionably, not with- 
out bitter reasons. There is no 
poetry more utterly sad than that of 
Shelley, although, as far as love and 
money were concerned, he was far 
from unfortunate. There is some- 
thing pleasant in Byron’s half-af- 
fected, half-real, and defiant gloom; 
but Shelley seldom wrestles with 
grief, and much of his verse is like 
& woman’s “wailing for her demon- 
lover.” When he does assert himself, 
os there is a sincerity 
in his Janguage which Byron never 
reached, as in these lines :— 
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“To sit and curb the soul’s mute rage, 
Which preys upon itself alone ; 
To curse the life which is the cage 
Of fetter’d grief that dares not groan ; 


Hiding from many 


a careless eye 


Its seorned load of agony.” 


Somewhat similar in tone are the 
poems of Heine, that great German 
poet, the jest of whose existence was 
ended at Paris a few months ago. 
His later writings, indeed, have been 
unsurpassed in grim sarcasm; but 
his earlier poems are often exqui- 
sitely pathetic, and the pathos is not 


dispelled by the slight, half-conscious 
tinge of the ludicrous with which 
they are coloured. As an excellent 
translation of his Buch der Lieder 
has been published lately, we shall 
only present here our rendering of 
his Bergstimme :— 


A rider through a valley pass’d, 
And slowly pick’d his way. 
“ Ah, leads this to my loved one’s arms, 


Or to my grave 


to-day ?” 


The Echo answer’d, “ Yea, 
To your grave to-day.” 


Then farther rode 
His breast with 


that rider on, 
gloom oppress’d, 


* Ah, must I then so very soon 
Fall—in the grave to rest ?” 
The Echo said, “ ’Tis best 
In the grave to rest.” 


The rider then let 


fall a tear 


Down from his brimming eye. 
“If peace be only in the grave, 
Then it is good to die.” 
Deep was the Echo’s sigh, 


“Tt is good to die.” 


Those who agree with the Echo 
will find an apothecary in every 
street, and hydrocyanic acid obtain- 
able with a little trouble, so they 
need not complain of the present 
days in which their lot has been 
cast. Strange, as Bacon remarks, 
how many attendants we have that 
can overcome death!— Revenge 
triumphs over death; love slighte 
it; honour aspireth to it: grief flie 
to it; fear pre-occupieth it.” But use- 
ful as hydrocyanic acid may be as a 

I’ve cast my care on 
Yuchhe! 


weapon for overcoming all the ills of 
life, Heine himself gave the prefer- 
ence to jesting, and found it afford 
most valuable aid. When we are 
fully persuaded that all is vanity, 
there is nothing like accepting the 
fact and ing the most of it, like 
the experienced and pore 
hero of the German song Vanitas 
Vanitatum Vanitas/—a song we 
shall attempt slightly to improve in 
translating :— 


nothing now: 


So everything goes better now: 


Yuchhe! 


And who my camarade will be, 
Must join in this along with me, 
And then we shall agree. 


The fair ones first were all my treasure: 


Yuchhe! 


But soon they plagued me out of measure: 


Oh wae! 
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The false ones sought another mate, 
The true ones made me quickly sate ; 
The best would always prate. 
I placed my joy in goods and gold: 
Yuchhe ! 
But their account was quickly told: 
Oh wae! ° 
The shiners wander’d here and there; 
*T was nought but grinding thought and care ; 
My pocket soon was bare. 


I travell’d next by sea and land: 
Yuchhe! 
And wander’d from my fatherland : 
Oh wae! 
But little comfort could be had; 
The bed had bugs, the cook was bad 
Enough to set me mad. 


For fame and honour much I bore; 
Yuchhe! 
But others ran away with more: 
Oh wae! 
And what myself I grudged to others, 
Was grudged to me by all my brothers, 
*Tis nought but thankless bothers. 


I then took up the sword and shiold ; 
Yuchhe! 
To fight in many a bloody field : 
Oh wae! 
The castle’s walls were overthrown; 
I enter’d over ditch and stone, 
And lost my left leg-bone. 


But now my cap at nought I’ve hurl’d: 
Yuchhe! 
And so I’ve conquer’d all the world : 
Yuchhe! 
There’s an end to feast and song; 
But our drinking we’ll prolong, 
While wine is red and strong. 


When men merely sip the enjoy- the vanity of human wishes. (edt 
ment belonging to the various kinds mir eu thun!/ is the constant wish 
of existence, a! qualify themselves of one German poet, the entire ver- 
very prematurely for appreciating sicle being as follows :— 


Give me To act—-the best, 
The richest gift for Man! 

The heart can never rest: 
Create it must, as ere it can. 


In Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, Thenot says reprovingly—= 


“ Leudly complainest thou, lazy lad, 
Of Winter’s wrack for making thee sad. 
Must not the world wend in his common course, 
From good to bad and from bad to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 
And then return to his former fall ? 
Who will not suffer the stormy time, 
Where will he live to the lusty prime? 
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Self have I worn out thrice thirty years, 
Some in much joy, many in many tears, 
Yet never complained of cold nor heat, 

Of summer's flame nor of winter's threat ; 
Ne never was to Fortune Joeman, 

But gently took that ungently came ; 

And ever my flock was my chief care, 
Winter or summer they mought well fare.” 





~~ 


It is he, usually, who has no flock has been best and most quietly put 
to care for that complains of the by the great German in a few preg- 
heat of the sun, and of furious win- nant sentences :—How can man 
ter’s rages, that becomes Fortune’s learn to know himself? Never 
foeman, or, as Dante expresses it, through observation, but only through 
insists on butting against the Fates work. Seek to accomplish thy duty; 
—(nelle Fata dar di cozzo.) Mr. so shalt thou learn what is in thee. 
Carlyle’s recommendation that, in But what is my duty? It is the 
order to escape suffering, we should demandofthe Day. He has also some 
heartily do the work which lies excellent lines on this subject, which 
nearest to us, is older than the days we give in something like the familiar 
of Epictetus, and in modern times style of the original:— ; 


There is but one way of rightly rounding life ;— 
Sack the past, leave it with its perish’d strife. 

The most of it was lost, sin and tempest toss’d ; 
Leave it, be a child again, new-born by the Host. 
Inquire particularly what should be done each day; 
Each, if you ask of it, will readily say :— 

Mind your own business, doing it right well, 
Respecting that of others—that must tell:— 

And, above all, nobody hate. 

Work, work, work, and do not prate! 


But to this gospel many serious ob- will reveal to him the source of the 
jections may be taken. Perhaps it evil, and render it remediable. In 
is not work at all, but something the second place, he may (if he can) 
quite different, that men desire and comfort himself with the thought 
require. The life of a gin-horse is that, in the great economy of nature, 
not the highest ideal of existence; his individual failure will be certain 
and work, regarded simply as such, to be, to a very definite extent, a 
affords no promise of any higher. guard against future failures of the 
The activity of all our faculiies is same description. Let him not for- 
essential to happiness, because any get, also, that nature makes little 
faculty we possess which is. not gra- provision for the individual, and 
tified, revenges itself upon us. But that mental suffering springs invari- 
these faculties simply desire to be ably from excessive individual self- 
gratified, and no “gospel of work” jishness, an evil which nature appears 
will affect them in one way or an- to take considerable pleasure in grind- 
other. In so far as a man’s position ing out ofus. There is nothing, for 
and development allow of fitting instance, more painful than the feeling 
exercise for them all, he will be of remorse; and this feeling is a most 
happy ; and in so far as they are selfish one, for it is simple grief be- 
hindered in their natural exercise, cause our present state is not such as 
he will be miserable. But out of his it might have been. If we will be so 
misery even comes good. The loss selfish, we must just suffer according- 
of the individual is nature’s gain. ly; but if we leave the past to b 
And hence there are two considera- its past, and content ourselves wit 
tions, "not strictly belonging to any our poor present, nature will be 
gospel of work, which may serve to kind tous, and allow us to sow future 
relieve a man’s pain. In the first joys. 

place, he may know that the pain 



















































This abnegation of the past is the 
more necessary, inasmuch as a man’s 
own individuality is often not re- 
sponsible for his past. Men ere 
started into life on no conditions of 
their own choosing, and for long 
years afterwards they are guided by 
others. It is long before they them- 
selves learn to know the state of 


Sat bending, weeping 
They know ye not, 


Of guiltlike shame, 


It does not cut in, however, with- 
out cutting out the possibility, among 
other things, of suffering from it 

ain. Once led forward into life 
and there left to ourselves, we may 
take up the staff of hope and wander 
lightly on. Enjoyment even, in 
abundance, is provided, if we only 
choose to pluck it boldly. What is 
this world made for unless it is to be 
used? It may plausibly be argued 
that the best way of establishing our 
fitness for another and a better 


Moving in such a spirit, the light- 
hearted wanderer need never, unless 
he chooses, be alone, ‘Every nook 
and corner of the earth has compan- 
ions for him, and on evey path he 
will find a rustawallah, or a road- 
fellow, as the Indians phrase it. 
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“ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


their venture and the circumstances 
in which it is placed, and to guide it - 
wisely as these demand. The trans- 
lator of Meister has entirely missed, 
misrepresented even, the force of one 
of Goethe’s most beautiful poems 
bearing on this point. It is sung by 
Mignon, and to give its proper mean- 
ing we translate it thus: 


Who never eat with tears their bread, 
Who never, through the sad, still hours, 


on their bed— 
ye Heavenly Powers! 


Ye lead us forward into life, 
Ye let us weakly sin most blindly, 
Then leave us to the cruel knife 


that cuts unkindly. 


world, is to show, by our life, that 
we appreciate and value this. It is 
not altogether self-apparent, though 
some seem to suppose it is, that a 
man will have a special claim’ to 
blessedness hereafter, because he has 
rejected happiness here, and with a 
sour face has fulfilled his earthly pil- 
grimage. Perhaps it may turn out to 
be better for each of us to conclude in 
the spirit, if not in the words of Ana- 
creon :— 


Since tis clear I only can 

Be a weak and erring man, 

And across my being’s arch 

Flesh and spirit quickly march,— 
Since the Past can ne’er be mended, 
While the Present soon is ended,— 
Since the Future is as dim 

As the black horizon’s rim, 

I shall choose upon the way 

Laugh and song, and dance, and play; 
Snatching gladness as I go 

From the vineyard’s purple glow, 
From some laughing maiden’s lip, 
Or her velvet finger’s tip ; 

Taking all that life can give, 

While I wander, while I live. 


There are still many Highland girls 
whose beauty is their only dower; 
and dull must he be who cannot raise 
at least a theological disputation 
with, Donald among the heather, or 
get tidings of some “man,” whether a 
lifter of cattle or enlightener of souls 
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whose fame ought to have filled the 
world. Railways, by absorbing traf- 
fic, have made the highways and 
byways of England most delightful 
for the solitary pedestrian who loves 
to wander at will over richly wooded 
land, to have his cup of ale, that 
“dish for a king,” from a blooming 
girl, and along with the personable 
host, in some quiet inn, to rally gyp- 
sies and less aristocratic campers by 
the wayside, or to stuff enormous 
gaping farmers with accounts of the 
marvellous. In Rhineland, among 
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the Fichtelgebirge, on the Suabian 
Alp, or in Switzerland, we can always, 
in later summer or in autumn, connect 
ourselves with some band of me 
knapsacked Biirschen; offer wi 
them the incense of our pipes under 
every widespreading tree; ring our 
glasses with them in every beer- 
house we pass; stop with them for 
the meeting of the Musihverein in 
every small town; sing with them 
incessantly about the Jandlady’s 
Tochterlein— 


Dich liebt ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch Heut, 


or the Drei freundliche Sterne, and break out over our red wine with 
Rochlitz’ 7rinklied, or with this our English version of it :— 


The song of Wine is light and fine; 

And drinking makes our faces shine. 
Those who this wine-song scarcely know, 
Shall learn it here before they go. 


We talk not long, for glasses strong 

Of wine inspire us soon to song. 

He who can sing receives our praise, 
Who can’t, shall learn on drinking days. 


Wine stirs the blood, gives lighter mood, 
And makes our feelings mild and good ; 
Wine is the death of care indeed, 

And lifts the soul to bolder deed. 

My drinking-mate lives in no state, 
And has no castle rich and great; 

But gods are we, while wine is near, 
And high Olympus’ self is here. 

Each Brother call; in Baechus’ hall 
We’re free and equal, one and all. 

O magic drink! this noble Wine 
Renews again the golden time. 


In winter, again, there are innu- 
merable sledgers; and in spring 
there is that strange character, the 
Handwerksbursche, to give us the 
history of his life and labours, to take 
us to his humble inn, and to intro- 
duce us to the circles of his craft. 
In Italy there is, every now and 
then, a convent, or monastery as we 
call it, where strangers are enter- 
tained; where the wine is better 
than it is to be found elsewhere; 
where the prior, or the librarian, 
will afford us abundance of gratifi- 
cations, if we only allow him a little 
latitude on the subject of the wna 
sancta chiesa ; and where, if we are 
fortunate to light on some holyday 
when the bones of the founder are 





exposed to view, we may find the 
peasantry gathered, and delight our- 
selves with the beautiful oval faces 
of the girls of the higher Apennines. 
Once having obtained a sufficient 
knowledge of the language for col- 
loquial purposes, and accepted the 
people as they are—two things not 
particularly easy of accomplishment 
—lItaly cannot fail to afford constant 
recreation of the most pleasing kind. 
There is so much of life in the open 
air, so great a disposition to be 
amused by strangers, such excellent 
wines and beautiful country, and 
there are so many very pretty, and 
very simple, foolish maidens, that 
even a man who has been whipped 
out of court for some of his many 
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virtues, may, travelling in it, be 
again reconciled to humanity. Even 
the more sensuous gratifications of 
Italy lose the character of sensuality. 
All those persons have still something 
to live for who have never drunk Fa- 
lernian among the narrow streets of 
the “ city disinterred,” or enjoyed the 
sparkle of Lacrima Cristi among the 
blue, white-fringed, dancing waves 
of the Bay of Naples,—never known 
the ices of the Albergo Reale, or the 
figs of Vesuvius, or washed down 
bundles of plain Maccheroni al burro 
with vast quantities of Tuscan Monte- 
pulciano. Then there are all the 
pleasant companions, strangers like 
yourself, in the beautiful land: the 
young Germans ecstatic with artistic 
enthusiasm, and getting intoxicated, 
every now and then, without being 
aware of it, or even discovering the 
fact, on the strong wines of the south; 
the elderly Germans who are pro- 
foundly read in Winkelmann, and able 
calmly to quote Hegel’s Esthetische 
Vorlesungen before Niobe in all her 
woe; the Americans who walk in 
large parties through the galleries of 
the Vatican, one of their number 
reading Murray’s descriptions, in- 
quiring, after the close of a paragraph, 
“Have you all seen the Apollo 
Belvidere?” and concluding, as he 
strokes down energetically with his 
pencil, “‘ Well, let us strike off the 
Apollo Belvidere ;” substantial En- 
glishmen, once, during their Italian 
visit, roused to enthusiasm, like one 
whom we remarked stopping before 
the Venus di Medici, and exclaiming, 
in a very audible whisper, “ Well, 
I'm ;” and warm-hearted, 
intensely national Scotsmen, one of 
whom astonished us, on a summer 
evening in the Florentine Café Donin, 
by raising “‘ The Campbells are com- 
ing,” loud above the flow of liquid 
Tuscan, and getting himself in con- 
sequence turned out into the street, 
where he found a fiacre, and replied 
to the driver’s “ Where to, Signor ?” 
with a singularly quiet ‘“* Al inferno.” 
The sacred pilgrims and Indian offi- 
cers, the begging monks, the Mal- 
tese couriers, the knavish Greek and 
Smyrniote merchants, and the solemn 
Moslems of the Mediterranean and 
the Levant, make the voyager de- 
sirous to spend ten years, like Ulysses, 
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rather than only ten days, on these 
fickle seas. Every pliant Nubian of the 
Nile boat, and every dusky scoundrel 
of the Egyptian caravan, will be but 
too happy to make you his par- 
ticular friend, and to entertain you 
with the history of a life worthy 
of a place in the Arabian Nights. 
Close to the mud-walled Mahratta 
village, where you halt in the early 
morning to get a cup of boiled 
milk and a chat, in Hindustani, 
with the Patell, there are the wattle 
tents of some wandering tribe, rela- 
tions of our European gypsies; while 
Mogul merchants have a tent not 
far off, and a miscellaneous crowd of 
fleas, bugs, and natives are beginning 
to stir in the durrhumsallah. In 
the most unfrequented parts—among 
the deserts and barren mountains of 
Central Asia, we meet with the 
caffilah of hardy Afghans; and when 
the circle of kneeling camels has 
been made, and the watch set, and 
the fire lighted in the centre, we 
may wonder at their rapid transi- 
tions from the wild humour of their 
conversation to the gloomy, fierce 
melancholy of their favourite songs. 
Not having, as yet, visited Tartary, 
we cannot speak from personal expe- 
rience of the Usbecks, but have little 
doubt that they, too, will be found 
“rather jolly,” to use a phrase 
which we heard applied, by a young 
Englishman, to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem! To profit by intercourse 
with road-fellows, however, it is 
necessary to be- in no hurry to 
arrive at home. Indeed, the perfect 
traveller ought to have no home, in 
the ordinary sense, and then he 
always makes one of whatever place 
he chances to be in. “When a 
traveller and his horse,” says Swift, 
in his Tale of a Tub, “ are in heart 
and flight, when his purse is full and 
the day before him, he takes the 
road only where it is clean and 
convenient, entertains his company 
there as agreeably as he can, but, 
upon the first occasion, carries them 
along with him to every delightful 
scene in view, whether of art or of 
nature, or of both; and if they 
chance to refuse, out of stupidity or 
weariness, let them jog on them- 
selves and be d—d; he'll overtake 
them at the next town.” There 
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should be even a spice of vagrancy, 
of blackguardism, in the true wan- 
derer; and all our great travellers 
seem to have had, or to have, a little 
of this invaluable element in their 
composition. Individuals with green 
spectacles, air-cushions, potted «neats, 
and respectabilities, may be of the 
excellent of the earth, and may write 
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big books on the topography of 
Eden and the voyages of Ulysses, 
but they are not travellers; they 
have not seen anything truly, nor 
can they tell us of anything new. 

Still we must not say that the 
wanderer is to make no abiding 
connections. 


Forth rushes the water 
And clouds o’er the land ; 
But the stars, in their courses, 
Both wander and stand. 
As with stars, so with love, . 
Which in true hearts for ever 
Is wandering and moving, 
But yet changeth never. 


That little song, which we turn 
into English, from Jerry und 
Vately, sufficiently expresses the 
proper spirit to be cultivated. It is 
much to know that there are a few 
hearts to which yours is bound for 
ever; that there are gentle eyes 
which your fancy pictures as beam- 
ing brighter than even the stars 
looking down on you through the 
clear desert air; that tears will be 
shed when you are laid low ; or that 
some manlier friend will recall you, 
once perhaps, in the after years, and 
wonder, as he looks up to the starry 
paths, if he shall ever meet you 
there. For even in the presence of 
Azrael, it is well not to be entirely 
alone. Even sorrow and sadness 
are better than that awful black 
solitude of spirit, when no light of 
love glides before to guide us in the 
dark valley. The most frightful 
thing ever said of any man in this: 
“He was alone—always alone—and 
gnashing his teeth in the darkness ;” 


but when this darkness is engulfed 
of that other darkness, what ray of 
light can penetrate to the human 
soul within? It is not good even 
to think of such a death. Much* 
happier than he who thus dies, was 
Richardson, the late African tra- 
veller, when sick to death in. the 
pathless desert, with no human 
being near but an old faithful drago- 
man; for even there he was not 
alone, since in his dying struggles, 
as he turned on the sand beneath 
the garish moon, he called incessantly 
on his far-distant wife. The more 
thorough vagrant may have the ad- 
vantage in many small respects; but 
he must either be insensible to many 
things; or else furiously insane at 
bottom. The wanderer, also, rightly 
to fulfil his destiny, must have a 
“ far-distant home” and recollections 
to think of and dream over in 
silence—in  Verschwiegenheit, —a 
word which reminds us of a beau- 
tiful poem of Goethe’s. 


Lovely eyes in loved ones gazing, 
Soul and beauty meeting there, 
Gladly sings the poet, praising, 
All the bliss and joy they bear; 
But ’tis silence bringeth fulness, 
Richer trust of heart in heart ; 
Softly, gently! in the stillness 
Only speaketh heart to heart. 
When the din of war’s commotion 
Calls the hero to the fight, 
Where the foe, on Jand or ocean, 
Fierce he slays with godlike might, 
He can bear the crowds that mect hiin, 
Fame and all its mad caressing, 
If he knows one heart will greet him 


With a thankful, silent blessing. 
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Happy we! united brothers, 
In our circle fair and true, 
Knowing what is hid from others, 
That our songs are many too. 
All our love and all our fulness 
By no stranger’s voice are praised ; 
Out of trusting, out of silence, 
- Is our sacred temple raised. 


There was & Magazine article 
once published, in which the clause, 
“ woman is the sharer of man’s joys 
and happiness,” was made by the 
misprint of a single letter, to read— 
“woman is the shaver of man’s joys 
and happiness.” Such a mistake, 
we need scarcely say, no true wan- 
derer will ever fall into. He will 
conduct himself as if he were always 
among those Arab tribes who, when 
a stranger comes to them, judge of 
his quality, and determine on the re- 
spect which is to be paid to him, 
from the report of the female slave 
who is appointed to wait upon him; 
treating him as only worthy of a 
beggar’s portion if she complain of 


his indifference—of a common camel- 
man’s ifshe report of rudeness. White, 
and black, and brown, and yellow, 
will all please him as the climates 
change. He may wish that the little 
nostril of an Indian bibi were not 
deformed by aring; or that the mag- 
nificent golden hair of the Bagdad 
Jewess could never be lifted off to 
the displayment of a little shaven 
skull; or that his Abyssinian slaves 
were of rather more slender shape; 
but instead of hinting at these de- 
fects he will profess to regard them 
as beauties. Delighted with every 
change, he must sing, like the Ger- 
man soldiers— 


Nut-brown maids and bread that’s white, 
*Tis our lot to meet to-night ; 

Rosy maids and bread that’s brown 
Wait us in to-morrow’s town. 


Few women are indifferent to the 
admiration of the meanest of mortals, 
so no one need be particularly bash- 
ful if he has only a little love to give 
them, and can distribute it largely. 
“One woman,” said Benedick, ‘‘is 
fair; yet I am well; another, virtu- 
ous; yet I am well: another is wise ; 
yet I am well; but till all the graces 
be in one woman, one woman shall 
not come into my grace.” So long 
as we arelin this humour, and no 
sparkling Beatrice appears to tame 
the wild heart with her ,mocking 


hand, we may give the little love, 
and also get a little in return, with- 
out ceasing to be “well,” and with- 
out doing any serious harm to others. 
A sailor has a sweetheart in every 
port which he knows; and without 
exactly adopting Jack’s enlarged 
moral views, the wanderer will easily 
experience much greatly to endear to 
him many places he may visit. Be- 
sides the plentiful Philinas, there are 
many sweeter souls to make night 
more beautiful, and to whom he may 
translate Philina’s song: , 


Sing not in that strain so dulful 
Of the loneliness of night ; 

It is given, O thou Graceful! 
For a friend and for delight, 


As to man is given the wife, 
As the fairest half by far, 
So is the night the half of life, 

And its sun the lover’s star. 


All the day our hands are working ; 
Heart and soul are plagued and riven ; 
Secret joys are round us lurking, 
But for toil the day is given. 
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In the eve when toil is sleeping, 
When the glimmering twilight flies, 
Jests from lip to lip are leaping, 
Love is lighting up the eyes. 
Then the boy, so late a stranger, 


Loving only mountain air, 
Now with little gifts will linger 
Round the maiden young and fair. 


Then the nightingale to loved ones 
Softly sings its dangerous lay, 

Sounding only to the moved ones, 
Something like their “ Ah!” and “ Pray!” 


Wherefore, when the day is weary, 
Then remember, sweet Delight! 

Every day has joyaunce near it— 
Each has troubles, each has night. 


Perhaps it will be well for him to 
sing rather more softly than the above 
song of ours can be made to flow from 
human lips, but, at all events, that 
is the strain and the hour. Eve and 
spring-time are associated with love 
in every land. “O Night! O Night! 
—O Darling! I lie upon the sand, 
dying for the light of your face!” is 
the commencement of one Arab love- 
song. In the tropics, where there is 
no spring like ours, the voice of the 


bulbul and the budding of the jas- 
mine remind the lover of his dusky 
fair. Even where the sands of Cen- 
tral Africa float, the maidens of Dar- 
fur walk, in the mild season, with 
their Hamitic noses raised a little 
higher in the air than usual. Prig- 
ging Autolychus seems to have had a 
similar opinion on this point, so far as 
we can judge from that glorious song 
of his— 


* When daffodils begin to peer— 


With heigh! the doxy over the dale,— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 
“‘ The white sheet bleaching on the hedge,— 
With hey the sweet birds, O how they sing! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 





“ The lark, that tirra-lirra chants,— 
With hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay,x— _, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay.” 


Why Autolychus ehose his AUNTS, 
of all individuals in the world, to lie 
tunbling with among the hay, is 
susceptible of various explanations, 
of which let this one content us, that 


’ ’ 


his tastes were peculiar. The picture 
of Spring and its pleasures needs to 
be completed only by that before the 
author of Zam .o’,Shanter, when he 
wrote— 


“ Now, Tam, oh Tam, had thae been queans 
? 


et cetera, for we had nearly forgot the 
age in which we live, which knoweth 
none of these things. So completed, 
we say, the picture is perfect. What 


& mistike it is to suppose that only 
mod: ra poets have learned to devote 
themselves to nature! 


Let us ex- 





amine the second verse. Autolychus 
sees a sheet bleaching on a hedge, 
which suggests to him the pawn- 
broker, which suggests to him a 
small sum of money, which, again, 
reminds him of a quart of ale; but 
even as he approaches the sheet with 
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his pugging tooth on edge and felon- 
ious intent in his heart, a still deeper 
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sympathy affects, and in the fulness 
of heart he breaks out into a 


“ Hey! for the sweet birds, O how they sing!” 


It reminds us of a pious, converted 
Abyssinian whom we once heard de- 
claring, that in his country all nature 
awoke, with the dawn, to praise God, 
and even the tiger and the snake came 
out of their holes, not so much to look 
for their breakfasts, as to join in the 
universal hymn. Then in the last 
verse, the youth, reclining with his 
aunts among the hay and listening to 


the summer songs of the thrush and 
the jay, presents a spectacle of the 
most exalted kind, and an example 
which young men of the present ge- 
neration would do well to follow. 

All the great poets have May 
Songs. Goethe’s is very simple, and 
we attempt to imitate, not to trans- 
late It :— 


How lordly smileth 
Nature to-day, 

While Heaven lighteth 
And laughs away! | 


The buds are sprouting 
On every tree ; 
While thousand voices 
Are singing free; 
While joy is flowing 
Beneath, above— 
O Sun! O World! 
O Life! O Love! 


O Love! O Loving! 
Surpassing fair, 
As crimson’d clouds 
In morning air, 


Thou blessest richly 
The fruitful land, 

Thou blessest us 
Here, hand in hand. 


O Maiden! Maiden! 
I love but thee ; 
Star-bright of eye, 
Thou lovest me. 
As love the larks 
Their song and flight, 
Or blooming flowers 
Great Heaven’s light; 


So do I love thee, 
With throbbing heart, 
Who gavest me virtue, 
A nobler part; 


And joy and dancing, 
And choral song, 


Moving ever 


In love along. 


Perhaps that is a little in the 
simple style, and too devoid of the 
surprising and the agonistic to pass 
for poetry in these days. The Friuh- 
veitiger Frihlung will be thought 


quite as childish; but we are bound 
to admire, and do admire this ver- 
sion with which a young lady has 
favoured us == 
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Day of delight, 
And comest thou still, 

Pouring gold sunshine 
O’er valley and hill? 


Wood-brook abundant 
Whither away, 
Ceaselessly flowing ad 
By night and by day? 
Freshness ethereal 
Filling the sky ! 
Golden fish glancing 
In clear water by! 
Bright plumaged songsters 
In groves rustling near! 
Heavenly melodies 
Ravish the ear. 


Under the growing 

Leaves soft and green, 
Stealeth the wild bee 

Their fresh folds between. 
Quivering motion 

Trembles in air: 


Narcotic fragrance 
Lulleth me there. 









The feeling that life is pervading all 
things, which we experience in May, 
is far from being of a tumultuous 
nature. The freshness of the young 
earth, as its renewed life springs forth 
into myriad beauteous forms, the 
insects rising in conscious joy and 
beauty, the quadrupeds feeling their 
life and strength, even the moats 
floating in the quicker sunbeams, and 
the stars at night gleaming brighter 
in the dark blue, put gladness into our 
hearts, but it is gladness of a soft and 
chastened kind, resembling somewhat 


in its nature a holy joy, and leading 
the poet to express himself in words 
of beauty and thoughts of good. In 
our English poetry especially, how 
much sweetness has been drawn from 
the inspiration of Spring! But where 
all is sweet it is difficult to choose, 
and the singers on this subject from 
Chaucer to Shelley would delay us 
too long if we once began to choose. 
These lines, however, by « living poet 
little valued guoad his peetry, we 
must allow ourselves to quote from 
the New Timon :— 








“ Bright shone the stars o’er Earth’s green banquet-hall. 
You seemed abroad to see, to feel, to hear 
The new life rushing through the Virgin Year: 
The visible growth, the freshness and the balm, 
The pulse of Nature throbbing through the calm, 
As wakeful over every happy thing, 


Watch’d, through the hush, the Earth’s young mother—Spring.” 
And how much more conscious of throbbing beside him the life of a 


the new life rushing through the virgin heart !— 
Virgin Year, will he be who feels 


Gently the mellow moonlight stream’d 
O’er rustling palms and jasmine bowers, 
While, hand in hand, we leant and dream’d 
Away those voiceless, vanish’d hours; 
Till soft and low, in silver flow, 
Your rich sweet voice our silence broke,” 
And sung of “ Time long, long ago,” 
As if prophetic fears awoke. 
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And closer then our hands were clasp’d, 
And wildly then my arm was thrown 
Around your form, and warmly prest 
Your heaving bosom to my own. 
No word was spoken, but your song 
’ Died on the lips by kisses prest; 
While throbBing blushes thrill’d along, 
Till life was love, and both were blest. 


We knew that other hours were near, 

Whose truths would pale the joyous light 
Of loving eyes, but future fear 

Fled from that dream of young delight. 
O cruel Time! O waning Love! 

O Fate! that sets to each our bounds, 
And coldly weaves her web above 

With varied touches, looks, and sounds. 


It is the eyes of joy that we require many others, expresses this in one of 
to see the earth with, would we see his early poems, of which the verse 
it in all its beauty. Heine, among is peculiar :— 

Ah! if thou wert mine own, love, 
How lovéd thou shouldst be! 

For in my breast has grown, love, 
An image sweet of thee ; 

And by the light thy sweet eyes shed, 

My only hope of bliss is fed. 


Ah! if thou wert mine own, love, 
How fair the earth should be? 

For not a wish I’ve known, love, 
That centres not in thee; 

And by the light thy soft eyes shed, 

I through the world, entranced, am led. 





Every reader of poetry, we may assume, is acquainted with Shelley's ex- 
quisite song, commencing— 


“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright ;” 
and also with Byron’s— 
“There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee, 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me;” 


or else we should quote them in man,—onr suspicion being that it is 
full. Not greatly inferior to these is some fair face alone which has in- 
the following song, which a friend spired him to sing so well—A Teu- 
permits us to use, and which, he tonic face, perhaps, for he is a man of 
says, he has translated from the Ger- truth:— 


Oh, come to me when through the night 
Wander the starry host; 

When gleaming in the moon’s clear light, 
My boat lies near the coast. 


The air is soft as love’s first sigh, 
And soft the silvery sea. 

My lute swells high and in thine eye 
A tender joy I see. | 
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For loving is this midnight hour, 


And loving thou 


and I, 


No shadows on the heavens lower, 
Asleep the waters lie. 


And as they sleep our eyes express 
What never tongue may say; 


While lips to lips in 


kisses press 


Until the dawn of day. 


Oh! come to me, when through the night, 
The hosts of heaven stray, 

To find delight in sweet moonlight, 
And float upon the bay, 


In boat upon the 
Oh, come away ! 


bay, 
h! come away, 


And linger to the dawning day! 


While night has thus its more de- 
lightful rewards, morning also has 
its smiles for the wanderer who seeks 
it early and findsit. The gold and 
glory of sunrise on the ocean within 


the tropics, the swift but steady flow 
of red glowing light over the banyans 
and mangoes of an Indian plain, 
and the first gilding of snowy moun- 
tains— 


““ When at the break of day they stand 
Like giants looking through the sky,” 


are revelations of the splendours of 
the universe such as excite joyous 
worship in the soul. In northern 
countries one’s journey never com- 
mences before morning; but in the 
south of Europe, and more especially 
in the East, we are often found, like 
Dante’s bird on the tree-top, eagerly 
watching for the first streak of dawn, 
as we sit on the back of some slow- 
striding camel or cautious mule. 
Avoiding, as much as possible, the 
fiery sunlight of the day, we know 
exactly the hours of moonlight, and 
when the moon is hid or the waning 


smile on her face is too faint to dis- 
pel the frown on the brow of her 
gloomy lover, Night, we must start 
with the earliest rays of day, in 
order to accomplish the-day’s jour- 
ney before the true tyrant of the 
East ascends far in his exceeding 
dazzling robes of light. In the North 
we leave the friendly shelter only 
when we can step out into the fresh 
blue morning, and we may in most 
glad humour arouse our companions 
with Shakespeare’s morning song, or 
more fittingly, perhaps, with this our 
echo of it :— 


Through golden eyelids now the Dawn 
Peeps with her bright blue eyes, 
On wooded hill and dewy lawn, 
As with a glad surprise,— 
As with a glad surprise to see 
The gladden’d Earth and smiling Sea: 
All slumber dies beneath the skies ; 


Up, Wanderer, 


arise, arise ! 


Up, Wanderer, arise! 
Rise, rise! 


These our remarks on How to 
Wander, and When to Wander, might 
be followed by an answer to Where 
to Wander, were not this last ques- 
tion easier answered if put in a ne- 
gative form. Where shall we wan- 
der, but anywhere we can? The 
earth is not dull; and wherever we 
seek to know it, it will repay the 





labour of love. Those who eschew 

“Murray” on the decks of 
steamers, and hasting insanely on 
in railway carriages, will find but 
little difficulty in discovering the 
Promised Land. If wealth at 
their disposal, then it is their own 
fault if they do not know the Usbecks, 
and, penetrating into Central Africa, 
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behold the shows of Kilimandjaro. 
Those who have only the arm of the 
Needy, which, as a Gaelic proverb 
assures us, is very long, must have 
faith that with it they will be able to 
fill their wallet on the way. Only, 
they must have two wallets, one to 
give from and one to stuff into, as the 
Germans say; but the first needs 
no goods or gold, only a light spirit 
and capability of some kind or 
other. Any medical student can 
visit Greenland and the South Seas, 
without expending money. In Ame- 
rica and India there are newspapers 
to be edited ; and on the Continent 
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there are tutors and translators, The 
Abyssinian travellers have shown 
how money can be dispensed with. 
Albert Smith has shown how a few 
years, or even a few hours, may bring 
fortunes. Happy he, indeed, who 
has a natal Fortunatus cap, in which, 
with little trouble, he can move from 
place to place! but happy he also 
who has to learn how to find wings! 
The first of these may suit his own 
tastes, being quaint and curious to 
his heart’s content. He may bring 
home spoils from all climes, and 
reckless of critics publish his Iunter’s 
song :— af 





In blue waving mists and in the deep snow, 
In the wild wood and the winter night, 
I heard the hunger-howl of the wolf, 
[heard the ery of the owl: 
Ville vou, vou, vou, 
Ville vo, vo vo, 
Vito hu! 


In pale wearied morning, in the fiery glow, 
In the dark kin and the jungly brake, ° 
I heard the blood-froth’d snort of the tiger, 
I heard the hiss of the snake: 
Una, hrew, hrew, hrew, 
Une so, 80, 80, 
Hito so! 


In pale northern lights, in the sleepless day, 





On treacherous ice and on trackless snow, 
I heard the hate-chok’d growl of the bear, 
I heard the plunge of the seal : 
Ugrou grou, grou, grou, 

Ugra sa, sa, 8a, 

Slobo sla! 

In wild gloomy forest, on the northern snow, 

In the black kin of the black ghauts, 
I heard the death-charged crack of a gun, 
I heard the blood dropping slow : 
Ploffo pluf, pluf, pluf, 
Plito plot, plot, plot, 
Ploto plo! 


We have been indebted to a 
Zigeunerlied, or  gipsy-song, of 
Goethe’s for the first verse of the 
above singular composition, fbut 
otherwise it is original. The other 
happy individual, again, will—if 
he ever reaches home, in defiance 


of the beautiful Scottish song which 
assures us that “the weary ne’er 
return to their ain countrie”—bring 
back deeper experiences, and be able, 
in a humbler spirit, and with a hum- 
bler accent, to sing somewhat after 
this fashion :— 


I seareely hoped again tosee 

Auld Scotia’s shores upon the lee, 

When, “ dwyning in a fremit land, 

Had feckless made baith heart and hand,” 
When little reck’d of, lonely toil, 


And poverty, held fast their coil, 
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If he of the Fortunatus cap has the 
advantage on the seas, inasmuch as, 
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When sair forfouchten, sick I lay, 


And fear’d Auld Nick was near his prey, 
atchy, 


That Death and ugsomme fell Auld 
Wad pounce upon me in Kurrachee— 
Were puffing up the het, het wind, 
Upon the sandy shores o’ Sind. 


I scarcely hoped again to see 
The mountains o’ my ain countrie, 
The hoary woods and heather braes 
Fair in the light of early days; 
But thought perhaps I'd find a grave 
Where tamarind shadows wildly wave, 
Where sandy meidans stretch away 
Beneath the burning God o’ Day, 
And flame-clad mountains farther stan 
On borders o’ Beloochistan. 


I never dream’d when I should see 
The mountains o’ my ain countrie, 
When past the liquid depths of air 
The southern oceans calmly bear, 

And past the tossings and alarms 

And weltering of that Cape o’ Storms, 
That these, the mountains which I knew, 
The same that o’er the waters blue 
Faded, should seem to have been cast 
Out of that sunny, shining past, 

To stand in grey, sepulchral light, 

Like mountains of a land in night 

And Hades sunk, but bearing yet 

A ghastly semblance—gladless met. 


Tis so. Who suffers long shall feel 
No more misfortune’s cruel steel ; 
But having found that deadly calm 
Which neither seeks nor needeth balm, 
Finds he has lost the power to thrill 
With love and joy; that every ill 
And every blessing falls unheeded 
Upon the soul where Feeling ceded 
Her inner throne, to flee from sorrow :— 


But let that pass. Behold, to-morrow, 
The hour will come for which I burn’d, 
The wanderer shall have return’d. 

At least the stain of Scotland’s earth 
Shall tell them where I had my birth. 
When, from this loneliness, I go 

To meet the friendlier shades below, 
To claim a loftier clanship there 

Than Scotia’s mountains now can bear. 





Asia and on board shi 
reveals itself without di 








in his yacht,’ he may linger among 
Grecian and Eastern ‘isles, the other 
wanderer has the advantage on the 
ocean, in so far as the conditions of 
his warfare may force him to make 
a close acquaintanceship with the re- 
alities of seafaring life. In Central 
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is seen to have more in it of wild- 
beast nature than the cant of civilisa- 
tion will allow. But though such is 
the case, it also displays itself in a 
free, natural, satisfactory way, and so 
appears beautiful after its kind. 

oreover, the circumstances in which 
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it is placed, when far out on the not 
always melancholy main, throw it 
into its proper insignificance as but 
a small portion of the great effort of 
nature. Goethe declared that he felt 
silenced and filled with awe when 
confronted with nature in the soli- 
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and still more impressive than the 
mountains are the two great expanses 
of sea and sky when all is calm, the 
steady flow of morning light over the 
horizon’s rim upon the rising waves, 
the first dark gloom of the storm, 
when— 








tude of some venerable mountain ; 


‘“* Waesome wail the snow-white sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea,” 


and the mad trembling of the affright- ning quivers between it and the 
ed deep when the red line of light- frowning sky. 


Cable and shroud! the blast howls loud, 

And the foam’d white blue is a cold, loose shroud. 
The foot gives way, but the arm holds fast ; 

No lubbers are we, and the main-top’s past. 


Now for the cross-trees, rock’d in the wild breeze, 
Narrow is the footing. Up now and seize 

The slanting cable: your arm is able. 

Rest on the cross-trees, swinging but stable. 


Rest here for breath, since weakness is death, 
And a lurch of the ship on a wave beneath, 
May cast you quick, like a stone from a sling, 
Down to the wave, a vanish’d thing. 


the ocean is met by the peals from 
tower and wall; and, doubtless, the 
last also have their significance and 
value, which we attempt to indicate 
in the following verses :— 


So long as great events are stirring 
—nations falling or forming, and 
wars raging—the traveller will have 
inducements to direct his steps in 
special idirections. The thunder on 


Nation on Nation, Man upon Man, 
Throng up from darkness, in fury and fire ; 
Dash into death, as they dare and they can, 
Clan after clan, and son after sire. 


Like the wave o’er the sea-sand, the horsemen dash on, 
Plunge foaming and roaring against the dark shore ; 

White crests in their glory, bright armour that shone, 
Leap up, for a moment, then, curling, break o’er. 


Trains of artillery, rolling in thunder, 
Sullen and black, crash away o’er the earth, 

While the cries of the wounded, who fall and writhe under, 
Are drowned by the World-spirit’s fierce-mocking mirth. 


Dark are the clouds, and above in their valleys, 

Fight the Ghosts of the Dead, from their swift dusky cars. 
Higher, the Titans and Demons and Angels, 

Storm in the Infinite, tossing the stars. 


Heavy accoutrements, dust, toil, and blood, 
Climbing, contending, and hasting about; 

Into the fire, and strait through the flood, 
Slack not, but on, ever on, with a shout! 


God help us! I see but the fury and battle, 

The smoke and the darkness, the fire and the hosts, 
The writhing of men; hear the snorting of cattle, 
The groans and the curses, the shouts and the boasts, 
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A friend is a foe, and a foe is a friend :— 
“ Death to thee, Brother!” “ Now Jean on this breast.” 
O’er mountains, through valleys, we wend and we wend, 
Till, pale on our shields, we lie down to our rest. 


Still, by the battle, the daylight is clouded ; 
The stars are made portents of fury afar ; 

Far in the cloud and the darkness is shrouded 
The one mighty captain who rules o’er the war. 


Him I see not, I may wonder and doubt, 
But I see, in the fight, the white plumes of his staff, 
As they gallop about, through the charge and the rout, 
Giving his orders and opening a path. 
Here, for the present, enough I should know, 
That sorrow and toil are the cradles of Life, 
That the Godlike springs forth from the bosom of Woe, 
And a better than Peace is the offspring of Strife! 


As wanderers, Scotsmen have been 
famed from the first generation, as 
the Irish say; Natio Scotorum, 
remarked a venerable saint, guibus 


consuetudo peregrinandi jam" pame 
in naturam conversa est. Many a 
Scotsman was seen before and after 
the day of Sir David of the Mount, 


“‘ With scrip on hip and pykstaff in his hand, 
As he had purposit to pass fra hame ;” 


bnt however far they may pass, they 
generally return, even though it be to 
get only, as most unjustly befell 
Abyssinian Bruce, the reputation of 
being among the greatest liars in the 
country. Home, however, often fails 
to charm them, and they wander forth 
again. The unsettled habits which 


are formed in a life of wandering, 
cannot always be easily got rid of. 
Even in the midst of repose and 
plenty, the restless humour may again 
seize upon us, and drive us out to 
face the unknown. The wanderer 
will always be in danger of rising up 
and saying, like Tennyson’s Ulysses, 


“T cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alene; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 


I am a part of all that I have met. 


‘ Vile it were. 


For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this grey Bar yearning with desire 
iw 


To follow kno 


edge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
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OUR TOUR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE CRIMBA. 


ImmepiaTEty after the arrival of 
the news of peace, we determined to 
make an excursion into the interior 
of the country, a little corner of 
which we had inhabited so long, and 
where we had seen so many stirring 
scenes of war. The original inten- 
tion of our party was to go to the 
Alma, and return * Simpheropol, 
Bakchi-Sarai, and angoup-Kalé ; 
but as there were rumours that a 

nd review of the whole army was 
in contemplation, and the weather 
was still unsettled, it was deemed 
advisable to do such portions of the 
country as could be managed in the 
course of one day—such as the Alma, 
Mangoup, the forts of the north side, 
&., and to wait for more settled 
weather and times for the grand 
tour, which we now proposed should 
extend to the south coast. Unfor- 
tunately, I was prevented by illness 
from joining in the excursions to the 
Alma and the other short trips, as 
well as from being present at the 

nd reviews of the French and 
nglish armies in the presence of 
General Liders. 

On Saturday 26th of April it was 
arranged that we should start on 
the 29th with six days’ leave of ab- 
gence; accordingly on the evening 
of the 28th I dined with L. and 
some of our party, so that we 
might be ready to leave the camp 
early the following morning. The 
next day we were all up booted and 
spurred by five o’clock, but were a 
little discomfited to find the country 
covered with a dense fog, which gave 
us some uneasiness about the proba- 
bility of our getting a drencher at 
starting : we plucked up courage, and 
by a few minutes past six, we were 
in the saddle and on our way. The 

consisted of six persons; that 

a good number for a similar excur- 
sion, as we were enough te vary the 
society. If the party is too small, 
you get tired of each other; and, on 
the other hand, if too large, there is 
apt to be a division of counsels. 

As we approached the Mackenzie 
Heights the sun began to emerge, 
which made it hot work toiling up 


the steep ascent: on reaching the top 
we found the men of the 11th Divi- 
sion of the Russian army paraded for 
church, this being the third day of 
the Russian Easter week. Here we 
began to make anxious inquiries if 
our baggage and servants, that started 
about two hours before us, had been 
seen, for we feared they might have 
missed their way in the fog; but 
after two or three inquiries, addressed 
to people we met, we discovered they 
were on ahead about half an hour 
before us, so we pushed along merrily 
over the beautiful turf, admiring the 
scenery. We caught our baggage at 
the Belbek, and discovered that the 
servant of I., with a led pack-animal, 
had thought he knew the road better 
than any one else, and had gone astray 
in the plain of Balaklava, long before 
they reached Traktir bridge, the scene 
of the battle of August 16. Poor I. 
was much annoyed at this, and 
thought of returning, for in order to 
lighten his own horse, he had put all 
his things upon that of the servant 
and the pack-animal. At the Belbek 
were large Russian camps, partly de- 
serted when we passed; there were, 
however, some batteries of artillery 
that appeared to be without horses; 
for though the guns were visible, no 
animals to move them could be seen. 
The valleys of the Belbek and Katcha 
are fine, and appear very fertile. The 
view of the valley of the Belbek, 
looking upwards from the bridge, is 
remarkable, from the number of iso- 
lated rocks that stand boldly out 
in fine relief against the background 
of verdant hills. Before reaching the 
bridge there is also a curious ruin of 
an old tower, which is ascribed, like 
everything -else in this country, to 
the Genoese. What struck us as 
extraordinary was, that the greater 
part of the orchards appeared to be 
untouched, notwithstanding the large 
numbers of Russian troops that had 
been encamped in their vicinity dur- 
ing the war; and the Russian soldier 
is proverbially no respecter of private 
property when in want of firewood 
or other necessaries. 

The town of Bakchi-Sarai lies as it 
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were in a hole; you cannot see it from 
the road till you are init. Here we 
saw a large body of militia on the 
march northwards. The town itself 
is quite Oriental in character, and 
consists of one long and dirty street 
through the centre of a narrow valley, 
with queer little alleys and nooks 
running out of it. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Tartar and Karaite Jews, 
though at this time there were a great 
many Russian officers and soldiers to 
be seen about the streets. One of the 
latter addressed us in very good 
French; most probably he was a 
degraded noble. The only place to 
be seen is the palace of the ancient 
khans, the style of which is remark- 
able, and shows a good deal of taste, 
though of rather a rude kind. At 
the time of our visit this palace was 
filled with Russian sick. The way 
in which we discovered this was sin- 
gularand characteristic. Just outside 
the gates of the palace is the only 
hotel in Bakchi-Sarai—kept by a 
German, I believe. There we met a 
Russian, who assured us that the 
small amount of sickness in the Rus- 
sian army was extraordinary; that 
there were scarcely any cases of epi- 
demic diseases. We asked him if 
visitors were allowed to go over the 
palace, as, if possible, we wished to 
do so. He advised us not to think 
of such a thing, as the place was full 
of sick, chiefly fever patients. Evi- 
dently our friend had forgotten the 
statement he had just made to us 
about tlie absence of epidemic diseases 
in the Russian army. 

Having rested and baited our 
horses as well as ourselves, we again 
set out for Tchufut-Kalé, the ancient 
city of the Karaite Jews, who pre- 
tend to have settled here about four 
hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, and trace their history from 
that period down to the present 
time. They area sect of the Jewish 
nation that claims to be the purest, 
as they have never acknowledged 
the teaching of the Talmud, and on 
account of their resistance to the 
false doctrines therein contained they 
separated themselves from the Jew- 
ish nation, and left Jerusalem about 
545 B.o., and, after wandering about 
Persia and Media, they aided King 
Cambyse in the conquest of the 


Crimea, which he had’ undertaken 
for the purpose of revenging him- 
self on Queen Talmira, who had 
murdered his father. King Cam- 
byse, having succeeded, divided the 
country among his followers, who 
returned to Asia for their families, 
and finally settled here, the Karaites 
choosing Tchufut-Kalé for their head- 
quarters, which it has continued to 
be ever since. 

The distance from Bakchi-Sarai 
to Tchufut-Kalé is about two miles, 
and runs along the bottom of a nar- 
row rocky valley, on each side of 
which are queer-looking little Tartar 
cemeteries, and in one place there is 
a village of Crimean gypsies, the in- 
habitants of which, in the hope of 
receiving a few copecks, insisted 
upon conducting us in triumph with 
the most discordant music imagin- 
able. The remarkable feature of the 

lace is, that on reaching Tchufat- 

alé the valley, hitherto exceed- 
ingly narrow, suddenly expands, with 
a long, narrow, isolated, and almost 
inaccessible rock in the centre, divid- 
ing it into two. To the right there 
is a Russian monastery, with ce 
chapels, &c., hewn out of the soli 
rock; but as we were pressed for 
time, we did not climb up to it, but 
pushed on for the city of the Jews, 
which, from below, it appears impos- 
sible to enter, so precipitous are its 
sides; but at last we came to a zig- 
zag path, and, leaving our horses be- 
low, began to toil up the steep ascent 
exposed to a hot sun, which was ex- 
cessively fatiguing, heavily booted as 
we were. When you are within the 
place, which is entered by strong 
gates, the effect is most extraordinary, 
as you see long streets of dead w 
paved with the solid rock, across 
which occasionally flits a veiled figure 
that would instantly disappear: these 
we supposed to be some of their fair 
ladies, no doubt prompted by curi- 
osity to take a peep at the doughty 
warriors of the West. One of the 
wonders of this wonderful place, 
which appeared to me like a city of 
the dead, is a mausoleum to the me- 
mory of a young Tartar princess who 
was called Nenekedjan-Khanim, or 
“the habitation of the lovely soul.” 
About this young lady, our guide, who 
spoke Russian, related the following 
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legend: The ‘old khan, her father, 
having to fight some of his enemies, 
and being unable himself, from fat or 
old age, or both, to command his 
army, he intrusted it to his only child, 
the beautiful lady with the hard 
name above mentioned, who suc- 
ceeded in defeating these enemies, 
said to have been the Genoese, 
but at the same time conceived a 
highly improper passion for one of 
her father’s officers, who appears to 
have encouraged and taken pleasure 
in her advances; till the old gentle- 
man, being informed of the circum- 
stance by some envious individual 
about his court, caught them to- 
gether, and slew them both with his 
own hand, erecting, or rather caus- 
ing to be erected, this monument as 
&@ warning to all future lovers. In- 
side the mausoleum there is a large 
stone in the form of a sarcophagus, 
on which are inscribed sundry pas- 
sages in Turkish, said to be from the 
Koran, and relating to the unhappy 
end of the possessor of this splendid 
tomb; but as none of us could read 
them, we were obliged to take it for 
granted, as we did the above legend. 

The synagogue is a curious old 
place, and one is struck with the 
immense number of lamps and chan- 
deliers suspended from -the ceiling, 
some brass, but the greater part sil- 
ver. There is also a large silver vase 
or cup, presented by the present 
Dowager-Empress, of which they seem 
amazingly proud; it is kept in a glass 
case on a pedestal, on which there is 
an inscription in Russian and He- 
brew, relating the date and other par- 
ticulars of this present, which, though 
I read it with great attention, I have 
quite forgotten. There are here some 
caves, said to be interesting, but as 
we wished to reach Simpheropol that 
night, we did not visit them. The 
cemetery, called the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat, where some of the monuments 
are said to bear inscriptions dating 
more than a thousand years ago, is a 
beautiful spot. As a fortress, Tchu- 
fut-Kalé appears to have been im- 
pregnable, were it not for one thing— 
the want of water. That indis- 
pensable article the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch from springs below, 
which must be anything but an 
agreeable occupation for the ponies 
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engaged in it, especially during the 
winter months, when the steep 
rocky ascent is covered with ice and 
frozen snow. A subterranean pas- 
sage is said to exist leading to the 
spring whence the inhabitants ob- 
tain theit water, but we did not see 
it. In ancient times, they say, there 
were springs on the rock itself, but 
they are now dry. The number of 
houses in ruins strikes one; but they 
told us that there are now only a tithe 
of the original number of inhabitants, 
which at one time amounted to a 
thousand families. 

We heard that thern was a road 
from Tchufut-Kalé which we could 
take, that would lead us into the 
main road to Simpheropol at the Alma, 
and we had been promised a guide, 
but he was not forthcoming, so we 
pushed on alone, and managed to 
lose our way. My knowledge of 
Russian here stood us in good stead, 
for after a few inquiries, and a ride 
through some thick brushwood, we 
got right again, following the course 
of the river Bodrak which we forded 
and reforded at least a dozen times, 
as it wound from side to side of a 
narrow and rather precipitous valley. 
This continually wetting the legs of 
the horses, freshened them wonder- 
fully, as they began by this time to 
show strong symptoms of fatigue; 
mine would insist upon trying the 
flavour of the water at each ford. 
We reached and forded the Alma, 
about twenty miles from the battle- 
field, opposite the post station, where 
we found a large body of Russian mili- 
tiamer on their way home halted for 
the night. As it was growing dark, 
and we were yet ten miles from Sim- 
pheropol, a council of war was held 
as to the propriety of remaining for 
the night where we were—sleeping 
on the ground with our blankets, as 
there were no houses except those 
that were already overcrowded by 
the militia—or pushing on to Sim- 
pheropol. It was decided that we 
should go on, and I had volunteered 
to trot on ahead with any one else 
who liked to accompany me, in order 
to secure the best accommodation we 
could find, and then return to meet 
the rest of the’ party with the bag- 
gage, and convoy them into the de- 
sired haven. It was quite dark by the 
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time we reached Simpheropol; but, 
fortunately for us, it was the Em- 
peror’s birthday, and the streets 
were illuminated in consequence, 
which certainly saved our horses’ 
knees, by enabling us to avoid the 
holes and ruts in the road. The 
first hotel we visited we were in- 
formed that they had excellent ac- 
commodation for us and our horses; 
but, upon minute inquiry, we found 
that they expected us to sleep in the 
public coffee-room of the house, where 
people were likely to remain till morn- 
ing drinking champagne. Upon our 
suggesting that the arrangement did 
not conduce to our comfort, we were 
coolly informed that ten other persons 
were going to sleep in the same 
room! This decided us that, if we 
fared worse, we would go farther. 
We next called at the Golden Anchor, 
where they would not have us at all, 
I began to think I had undertaken a 
task that I could not execute, when 
we stumbled upon the Hotel d’Odessa, 
where we were again refused ad- 
mittance; but by dint of a little 
soft sawder to the master, a thorough 
Russian merchant, and a hint that 
he might expect to be well paid, he 
agreed to let us have one of the 
coffee-rooms, of which there were 
three,* to ourselves, and a stable for 
two horses, which was all we required. 
Leaving my horse, I took an isvosht- 
chick—a public droshky that supplies 
in Russia the place of cabs; the term 
“ isvoshtchick” is applied to the driver 
or the whole turn-out—and started in 
quest of the remainder of the party, 
whom I found already in the town. 
When we again reached the hotel, the 
isvoshtchick tried to impose upon me 
—for cabby will be cabby all the world 
over; but a few words of most ener- 
getic Russian slang caused him to 
stare, and say that, though I was an 
English officer, I was as good as 
theirs. We obtained a very good 
dinner, and the prices, considering 
all things, were very moderate— 


champagne at £1, and porter at 10s. 
the bottle. After we had discussed 
our dinner, a number of Russian offi- 
cers arrived from the theatre, evi- 
dently with the intention of making 
a night of it; they drank nothing 
but champagne, placing lighted can- 
dies in the bottles as they were 
emptied. I afterwards learned three 
of them were to leave the next 
morning for the interior, and to 
celebrate their departure this party 
was given. I was talking with a 
Russian officer, not rene party, and 
just thinking of the luxury of lyi 
tne after the ride of with a 
fifty miles that we had done that 
day, when I found myself suddenly 
seized by two of the party, while a 
third pushed me on behind, and, 
thrusting me into a chair, fairly in- 
stalled me a member of their society, 
merely because they had heard me 
conversing in their language, which, 
to them, was extraordinary, as it is so 
little known ‘out of the country. Not 
wishing to remain quite alone with 
these jovial fellows, I pleaded an 
excuse that I could not desert my 
party ; this caused J.C. and K. to be 
invited to join us; L. and D. were in 
bed in the next room, though I sus- 
pect they got little sleep. There 
were already two Englishmen of the 
party who had been to the theatre 
with them. The cheering that fol- 
lowed each popular toast was astound- 
ing, and only equalled by the swell- 
ing tones of the organ that played 
incessantly. What was the quantity 
of champagne consumed I have no 
conception. I only know that the 
table was in a blaze of illumination 
that far surpassed what we had seen 
in the streets. Somebody said he 
counted the candles, and made nearly 
forty of them—this must be an ex- 
aggeration, as there were not more 
than fourteen of us. The soul of the 
arty was a Russian colonel, Baron 
it. who insisted upon embracing and 
kissing everybody he could after each 





* In one of these coffee-rooms there was a*very good organ that had been in the 
hotel kept by the host in Sebastopol, where he had remained with the instrument 
up to the commencement of the final bombardment. He showed, with no little 
pride, a hole in one of the panes of glass in front of the organ, made by a minié 

all; besides this it had received no other damage, though mine host assured us 


that several shells burst in his house. 
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toast, nuch to the annoyance of my 
friends, who did not like at first 
being hugged in tLis way; but they 
soon got used to it, and gave the 
Baron’s health with three times three, 
which was followed by a polka to the 
music of the organ, and to the destruc- 
tion of sundry glasses by the upset- 
ting of a table. When order had been 
in some degree restored, the Russians 
proposed the health of Queen Vic- 
toria, to which we were not slow to 
respond, the Russians joining us in 
hearty and heartfelt cheers; and on 
my proposing, in return, the health of 
the lovely and accomplished Empress 
of all the Russias (the Emperor’s 
health had already been drunk), my 
countrymen, observing the enthusiasm 
with which the Russians received my 
speech in their own language, and not 
understanding its import, nor having 
any knowledge of my intentions, 
broke into a roaring chorus of “ He’s 
a@ jolly good fellow!” Our friends 
did not exactly understand this, and 
asked me the meaning of the song, 
thinking it an impromptu “ God pre- 
serve the Empress;” but on my ex- 
plaining what it really was, and how 
it came to be sung so mal apropos, 
they laughed heartily at the mail- 
entendu, while my countrymen were 
still in the dark as to whom they had 
so noisily pronounced to be a jolly 
good fellow, and peals upon peals of 
laughter followed when they all 
learned the subject of the toast, 
which was afterwards drunk again 
with due honour and respeet. What 
the hour was when we retired I 
know not; but after two or three 
ineffectual attempts to escape, I was 
obliged to sit it out. Even here 
I had a specimen of the Russian 
system. An officer, a stranger to the 
rest, drew me aside, and began ex- 
patiating on the evils of the Russian 
Government, when, notwithstanding 
all the élan and harmony of the 
meeting, another officer, one of the 
party). approached us, having over- 
eard no doubt the sabject of our 
conversation, and inquired the name 
and country of my interlocutor, an- 
nouncing himself fas an officer” of 
police, and intimating that most pro- 
bably my friend would hear the next 
day from that quarter. 
e next morning I did not feel 
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very fresh after the orgie of the night 
before; but we sallied forth to view 
the town, which is of the most un- 
interesting description, like nearly 
all Russian towns. We got out of 
it soon after two o'clock, without 
any regret, though I had had time to 
make the acquaintance of some agree- 
able people, who gave me most cordial 
invitations to return and stay at their 
houses. The ride from Simpheropol 
towards Alushta, along the course 
of the Salghir, was delightful, with ° 
the Chatir-Dagh and the mountains 
of the south coast inviting us on, as it 
were ; but we resisted the temptation, 
having previously determined to pass 
the night at a village called Mahmut 
Sultan, the residence and property of 
a rich Tartar whom I knew slightly. 
On reaching the house, we found 
to our regret, that the master was 
at Simpheropol, but the steward or 
major-domo insisted on our remain- 
ing the night, introducing us to 
his master’s son, a boy about twelve, 
who did the honours in a most gen- 
tlemanlike way; in fact we all 
agreed that the Tartars at home are 
in every respect perfect gentlemen, 
and it is only when the contact with 
the Russians has been too great that 
this manner, and, I believe, feeling, 
have become extinct. The major- 
domo provided stabling for all our 
animals, turning out a valuable horse 
of his master’s to make room for ours, 
twelve in number; upon my remon- 
strating with him, he replied that his 
master would never allow his own 
horses to remain in the stable while 
those of his guests were left out. After 
the horses were properly cared for, we 
were ushered into a large room, with 
a sofa covered with splendid silk and 
brocade occupying two sides of it, 
while another side was occupied by 
a table and chairs in the European- 
Russian style. We were scarcely 
seated before coffee was produced ; 
after partaking of that refreshment 
we went for a stroll in the rather 
pretty grounds, along the end of 
which runs, clear and rapid, the 
Salghir; from which there is a canal 
that, after passing and supplying the 
house, runs through and irrigates the 
garden, where it puts in motion the 
wheels of a small and exceedingly 
picturesque mill, The main feature 
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of the scenery is formed by the moun- 
tains in the distance, which are beau- 
tifully grouped. After wandering till 
dark, we were recalled to the house, 
which in itself is very picturesque, 
and L. had availed himself of the time 
to take two pretty sketches of it; we 
found tea ready for us, and all the 
notables of the village assembled, 
headed by our boy-host, to do us hon- 
our. They were all very curious to 
learn the events of the war, and anx- 
ious to know the terms of the peace, 
in regard to which we gratifiedthem in 
as far as we were able. They examin- 
ed with much interest our swords, and 
appeared to consider the man whose 
sword was the sharpest as the great- 
est hero; but a revolver was the 
great object that attracted their at- 
tention and excited their surprise ; 
they were desirous of knowing how 
many men had been shot with the 
one they were examining, &c. They 
were all so much pleased with this 
instrument that I promised to send 
one to our boy-host. At length, hav- 
ing satisfied their curiosity, these 
venerable people retired, and we were 
left to our meditations and hunger, for 
we had left Simpheropol with only a 
slight lancheon. After waiting for a 
long while, we concluded that the 
coffee and tea which we had had was 
all that we should get that night, and 
began to unpack our own provision 
stores. Observing this, the major- 
domo came to me, who served as the 
medium, and said that his master 
would be highly offended with him, 
if we did not partake of the supper 
that was being prepared for us, and 
which would be ready in an hour; so 
we nursed our appetites, and cracked 
jokes till the cloth was laid, when 
we were all on the gui vive to try the 
chefs @euvre of a Tartar cuisinier, 
and we were completely surprised .at 
the delicious fare: some roast lamb 
was the ne plus ultra of delicacy and 
good cooking. The supper consisted of 
six or eight dishes, and ended with 
& sweep soup made of grapes, eaten 
with large antique silver spoons out 
of a bowl common.to all. When we 
had finished this delicious meal, the 
major-domo apologized for offering 
us nothing better! Then the whole 
strength of the establishment was 
employed in bringing us in beds, 


which were made up on the sofas . 
of the two rooms; the beds them- 
selves were covered with silk and 
silken-quilted coverlets: the whole 
thing appeared most luxurious to 
us, who had only caleulated on our 
blankets, with sometimes the bare 
ground, but at the best a plank and 
roof, during the trip. {I doubt, though, 
whether those gentlemen “ who live 
at home at ease,” sleeping every night 
on down beds, would have appre- 
ciated as we did the luxury of these 
flock-beds. The next morning we one 
and all agreed that we had never 
slept better. The contrast of this 
night with the one we had spent at 
Simpheropol was most remarkable : 
here all was quiet, and remote from 
towns. We were astir betimes in the 
morning, and found again all the no- 
tabilities collected to have another 
look at us. I received, too, a polite 
message from the lady of the house, 
requesting me to write her a letter, 
that she might show to her lord 
on his arrival: with this request I 
complied with great pleasure, and 
wrote a most eloquent epistle to en- 
lighten the inhabitants of the harem. 
We discovered that our horses had 
been as well cared for as ourselves,and 
that a most liberal allowance of hay 
and corn had been supplied them. 
Nor had the servants been forgotten, 
for they too had their share of the 
good things. For all this hospitality 
we were not permitted to pay any- 
thing beyond gratuities to the ser- 
vants. 

We started about eight” o’clock 
in the morning, taking with us a 
guide to conduct us to the sum- 
mit of the Chatir-Dagh ; but on 
his proposing to take us over the 
mountain, we took pity on our ani- 
mals, and decided to go over the 
Ongar Pass, and attempt to ascend 
on the side towards Alushta. The 
ride up the Ongar Pass is of the most 
interesting kind. At the entrance 
of this pass begins the Woronzoff 
Road, that terminates at Sebastopol, 
after traversing the south coast from 
Algshta to the Phoros Pass, and all 
who have seen it agree that it isa 
wonderful piece of me The 
scenery as you ascend is magnificent: 
bold and rugged rocks, or mountains 
clad in forests to their summits, rise 
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on either hand. At the highest part 
of the Pass there is an obelisk with 
an inscription, to commemorate the 
completion of the road, which was 
begun in 1824, and finished in 1826, 
by Colonel Shipiloff. This obelisk 
is thirty-two versts from Simphero- 

1, and thirteen from Alushta. We 

alted about half a mile below 
the obelisk on the side towards 
Alushta, in a small clear place in 
the forest, with a beautifully crystal 
brook running through it. Immedi- 
ately above us towered the Chatir- 
Dagh in all his grandeur; and from 
this spot we wished to ascend, but the 
guide said it would be utterly impos- 
sible,as the mountain was too precipit- 
ous on that side. Opposite uswas the 
peak of the Elk-Dagh, which at the 
time we halted hid his head among 
the clouds, which, however, afterwards 
cleared away. After taking the sad- 
dies off our horses and feeding them, 
the operation of making a fire, and 
getting our camp-kettles on it, was 
instantaneous, and showed that we 
were old campaigners. In less than 
half an hour we sat down on the 
grass to a breakfast that comprised 
everything one could desire. Those 
who have never lived al fresco can- 
not understand the pleasure one feels 
at one’s perfect independence in this 
gypsy life; and the loveliness of the 
spot where we partook of our morning 
meal was enough in itself to compen- 
sate for any amount of inconvenience. 
The Tartar guide was invited to par- 
take’of chocolate and milk, potted beef 
and other luxuries, which he seemed 
thoroughly to appreciate. Though 
he was a man of the ordinary class of 
Tartar peasants, he was perfectly well 
behaved. 

After a good rest, three of us 
again volunteered to push on to 
Alushta, in order to provide accom- 
modation for the night. At a 
short distance below the place of our 
breakfast we came to a handsomely 
constructed fountain by the road- 
side, with an inscription in Russian, 
stating that on this spot Kutuzoff 
lost his eye in a battle with «he 
Turks; but there was no date on it. 
If the entrance to the Ongar Pass 
from Simpheropol was beautiful the 
exit was infinitely more so, as here 
the mountains terminate precipit- 
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ously’; looking back from Alushta, 
Chatir-Dagh, or the Tent Mountain, 
is seen on the left, and Demerdji, or 
the Blacksmith, rises to the right. 
The valleys, too, are lovely and very 
fruitful; we thought how happily 
cne might live there, in one of the 
1 umerous villas which are to be seen 
by the roadside, or in sequestered 
or sheltered nooks. There were, 
however, many traces of the war to 
be perceived along this road, which 
had been mined in some places, and 
batteries had been erected to com- 
mand difficult parts of it. On 
reaching Alushta, I found the only 
inn in the place was a most filthy 
hole, so began to look about me 
for something better, and met by 
accident a Greek officer, Captain 
Stamati, who had been a prisoner 
at the monastery of St. George. He 
sent us to the head Tartar, where we 
got stabling for our horses, a very 
small quantity of hay and some corn, 
both of which articles were extremely 
scarce—so much so, that many of our 
English tourists at Simpheropol found 
it cheaper to feed their horses upon 
bread. We paid at Alushta £2 
for a sack of barley, the ordinary 
price of which would not exceed three 
or four shillings. Having seen our 
steeds cared for, and it being yet 
early, we went out to amuse our- 
selves while the dinner we had or- 
dered was in the course of prepara- 
tion. L. and myself went to view 
the place and make sketches, while 
the other four preferred bathing. 
The town, orrather village, of Alushta 
is a very extraordinary place; it is 
built against the side of a hill in 
terraces. All the houses have flat 
earth ‘roofs, so that when you are in 
an upper street, these roofs, which 
are level with the roadways, appear 
to form part of the terraces, since 
nothing of the houses below can 
be seen; the only indications of 
the human dwelling below are the 
rude wicker and turf chimneys that 
are elevated about a foot above 
the surface. A traveller arriving 
at once on the top of the hill, 
wonders where the houses are, a8 
he can see nothing but a succession 
of terraced roads. The view from 
below is equally curious. There are 
some picturesque ruins at Alushta 
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that appear very ancient, and they 
are said to be the remains of a castle 
erected in the time of Justinian. 
While L. was making a sketch of 
one of these ruins, I filled my pipe, 
and a pretty Tartar child, its hair 
dyed with henna, brought me a 
lighted charcoal, ‘for evidenily we 
had been watched by the women 
from the houses. The view of the 
mountains in the distance, with 
the lovely valley of Alushta as a fore- 
ground, formed a good subject for the 
pencil. Along the coast we could 
see as far as the Bay of Sudak, while 
the highland of Cape Meganom ap- 
peared like an island rising from the 
sea. Altogether, I think it impossible 
to find so many lovely views from one 
point as from Alushta. The heads of 
most of the mountains still showed 
patches of snow, which were, however, 
fast disappearing under the influence 
of the May sun. As we were riding 
into Alushta down the valley, the 
summit of Mount Babugan was sur- 
rounded by thin transparent vapours, 
through which could be seen descend- 
ing its precipitous sides small silve 
cascades, that shone brightly throug 
the mist. 

On reaching the beach, we found 
our bathers had not only performed 
their ablutions, but had also caught 
with their hands a dish of fish for din- 
ner. Here the waves threw up a large 
quantity of a small kind of whiting, 
so that our party of four gathered 
enough for our dinner in about a 
quarter of an hour, and delicious they 
were. The Tartars say that some- 
times the quantity thrown up is so 
great as to create quite a nuisance. 

Our dinner consisted of fish, boiled 
eggs, and roast lamb, and after that 
tea and pipes. Our fare and lodging 
were certainly not so luxurious as 
on the preceding night, but all was 
clean and comfortable. In the morn- 
ing we met*two Russian friends 
from Simpheropol, who were going 
to visit an estate not far from Yalta; 
they strongly advised us to send 
the servants and baggage by the 
main road, while we took a guide 
and travelled along the coast, where, 
though the scenery was finer, the 
Toad was very difficult: this advice 
we took, while they travelled by the 
Woronzoff Road, with a promise to 


meet us at Nikita. Ocertainly we 
did not regret having taken the 
lower road, though in some places it 
was barely practicable, being at times 
nothing more than a narrow ledge in 
the face of a perpendicular hill, with 
the sea-beach below, while at others 
it was the beach itself, composed of 
loose round boulders, and very tiring 
for the horses. The scenery along 
this coast is the most lovely it is 
possible to conceive, the vegetatién 
is luxuriant, and the fruit-trees, that 
here abound, were then just in blos- 
som; all conduced to increase the 
natural beauties of this fine country. 
The wines grown on this coast are 
very delicious, though they all have 
a peculiar flavour, which is not, 
however, at all disagreeable; they 
will not bear transporting. At 
Partnit we were hospitably invited 
to enter the housé of a German 
steward, of which invitation four 
of us availed ourselves, while the 
other two rode on with the guide; 
we were regaled with Easter cake 
and wine, which we found very 
refreshing after our ride in the ‘hot 
sun. We spent here an hour, and 
then started to overtake our com- 
rades, which was no easy matter, as 
the roads were very bad, and there 
were several of them; but we were 
fortunate enough to hit off the right 
one, which ran at the back of the 
Aiyu-Dagh, or Bear Mountain, so 
called from its singular appearance, 
being that of a bear drinking in 
the sea. While passing the Aiyu- 
Dagh we had a slight shower, and 
discovered that I. was missing; but 
we knew that if he had taken a 
wrong path it must lead him on to 
the Woronzoff Road so we were 
quite easy about him. We caught 
the rest of our party at the village 
of Oursuf, where we were again in- 
vited to taste the wine. As this 
is one of the most celebrated places 
for good wines on the south coast, 
we could not refuse, though, for my 
part, I think the wine at Partnit was 
the best, but that might be because I 
wanted it more. After a short halt, 
we again started and soon got upon 
the Woronzoff Road which brought 
us to Nikita, where there are botanical 
gardens and vineyards belonging to . 
the government. Here we found our 
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Russian friends of the morning, who 
had informed the superintendent of the 
gardens and vineyards of our intended 
visit; but he had sent to excuse him- 
self, as he was ill in bed, but begged 
of us to try his wines, of which he 
sent us a dozen bottles as samples; 
they were chiefly of the vintages of 
1837 and 1838, and were really by far 
the best of any we tasted during our 
trip. These wines were claret, of a 
body and crust like old port, and 
muscat, the flavour of which was deli- 
cious. 

After a good luncheon, two of us 
again pushed on to provide quar- 
ters for the night at Yalta; but as 
we had heard there was an excellent 
house kept by a Frenchman, with 
an English wife, we thought we 
should have no difficulty in finding 
what we wanted; on arrival, how- 
ever, we found the house full of 
English officers, who appeared to have 
occupied the place in force. After a 
little talk, however, the proprietor 
agreed to take in our horses, and to 
give us some unfurnished rooms, 
which were all we wanted, espe- 
cially as they had’ plenty of hay, 
and there was some prospect of a 
dinner of fried turbot and stewed 
beef, which were ready by the time 
the others arrived and we had made 
the horses comfortable. After dinner 
I went down to see our hostess, 
whom I found I knew; and while 
we were talking over old times, an 
officer came in to know if he 
could have any oysters, for which 
Yalta is famous; but on being told 
that the boats had returned with- 
out any, so that he must wait 
till morning, he insisted that he 
had a right to some, since he had 
brought as a present to the hostess 
two oyster-knives, and an Army 
List, of which articles he said he had 
conceived she must be very much 
in want. In vain she assured the 
British sub. that she should only be 
too delighted to let him have some, 
could they be procured—he still in- 
sisted on the knives and Army List. 
But the most amusing part of ,this 
little scene was that he insisted on 
talking English to mine host, a 
Frenchman, and very indifferent 
French to his good lady. Having 
sufficiently enjoyed this extremely 
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ludicrous scene, I was obliged to 
come to the rescue of our fair friend 
by assuring the gentleman of the 
oyster-knives and Army List that I 
had a prior claim to his, since I had 
known the lady ten years before, 
but that, notwithstanding our old 
acquaintance, I had been unable to 
procure any oysters, as there were 
none. After a cup of very good 
coffee we retired, not to bed but to 
the planks, where, rolling ourselves 
up in our blankets, with our sad- 
dies for pillows, we were soon fast 
asleep, little dreaming of what was 
before us on the next day. 

We were up betimes in the morn- 
ing, and went to the river to wash, 
taking our horses to water with us. 
At six o’clock the breakfast was 
ready, and about seven we set off to- 
wards Alupka, but as there were seve- 
ral places to see on the road, we sent 
on the servants with the baggage, 
telling them to await us at Alupka, 
distant about ten miles. 

The country about Yalta is per- 
haps the most beautiful of the whole 
coast: the town of Yalta is situated 
at the mouth of a lovely valley rudn- 
ning down from the Yaila Moun- 
tains, which form a_ background; 
down this valley there winds a beau- 
tiful stream, in which we performed 
our ablutions, and which is crossed 
close to the sea by a handsome 
stone bridge. The ride from here 
to Alupka is most interesting, for 
the coast is studded with the villas 
and seats of the Russian nobility, of 
which the first for good taste, though 
not for size, is Livadia, belonging to 
Count Pototski. The site of this 
residence is admirably chosen, as the 
views from it are magnificent; from 
this spot the peculiar form of the 
Aiyu-Dagh can be traced with won- 
derful accuracy, and the best view is 
Obtained of Yalta, with the valley 
behind it. The grounds belonging to 
this house are of almost park-like 
dimensions, and are laid out in 4 
picturesque style, as well as kept very 
clean; while the house itself, though 
still unfinished, is in equally good 
taste with the grounds. The greater 
part of the furniture was removed 
at the beginning of the war, but 
still enough remained to show that 
the proprietor is a liberal patron of 
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the fine arts. ‘The chapel in the 
house is decorated in a chaste and 
simple style, quite in accordance 
with the idea of a place of domestic 
worship, which is there carried @n, 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic faith, during the time the 
owner resides at his marine villa. 
The man who showed us the house 
said that once during the war the 
French landed a few men at Yalta, 
who, as the inhabitants had left 
their homes, commenced plundering 
the place, while some of them wan- 
dered up the country—one coming 
to Livadia, where he selected such 
articles as took his fancy among the 
furniture and books, and insisted 
upon having transport provided to 
Yalta. Our guide, not wishing to 
promote his ill-will, gave a waggon 
and pair of oxen, which the French- 
man filled with loot, and made the 
best of his way back to the ship 
with jhis booty. The next place is 
Orianda, belonging to the Empress- 
Dowager of Russia, In this there is 
great nagnificence displayed, but very 
little artistic judgment. The build- 
ing is a square block, with a pretty 
Pompeian court in the centre: in 
the rooms there is a great deal of 
splendour, to which the man who 
showed us over the place expected 
we should pay as much respect as 
if the Zzaritea were actually present 
in person. Some of the chimney- 
pieces are good specimens of Cri- 
mean marble. The grounds are 
extensive, and enclose some very 
fine bold rocks, and a part of 
them is laid out as a deer-park 
that seems pretty well stocked. On 
the whole, this imperial residence, to 
view which we were obliged to get 
cards from a Major Somebody, the 
superintendent, did not please us 
nearly so well as the Bijou we had 
seen just before. Orianda is not 
yet quite finished, and the imperial 
owner has not yet, I believe, seen 
it; the spot it stands on was once 
occupied by an enormous isolated 
rock. 

Along the road we met a great 
number of officers from our army, 
some on horseback, others mounted 
on the miserable bat-ponies, known 
in the camp by the not inappropri- 
ate name of animated hair-trunks, 


which they had great trouble to get 
along, and others were on foot. 
These latter were chiefly officers of 
the Highland Division, who wore 
their kilts, much to the astonishment 
of the natives. I don’t remember 
meeting a single French officer on 
the south coast, while our countrymen 
were there in shoals; here as else- 
where it was shown that the passion 
for travelling is inherent in the nation. 
At Simpheropol there were crowds of 
Englishmen, some of whom had no 
reason to speak well of the honesty 
of the Russians. . One Highlander 
had his dirk stolen out of the 
sheath during a public promenade ; 
a party of three officers, who were at 
Simpheropol during the Easter festi- 
val, had everything stolen out of 
their room at the hotel while they 
were at church on Easter Eve, so 
that one of them was obliged to be 
left behind as a hostage, while the 
others returned to camp in order to 
obtain the necessary funds to pay 
the hotel bill. Complaints of this 
were made to the Russian police; 
but though it was said the thieves 
were in custody and the Property 
recovered, nothing was returned, ti 
at last the hostage went to the go- 
vernor of the town, who soon ar- 
ranged the affair, nor would he 
permit the hotel-keeper to charge 
for the time the hostage was living 
in his house. 

After Orianda, we pushed on to- 
wards Alupka, in the hope of there 
finding our baggage and luncheon, of 
which we now began to stand in 
need. About a mile, however, before 
we reached Alupka, we were stopped 
by a provengal, who stood at the 
door of his house and invited us in 
to try his wines, which, from his 
appearance, he had done with every 
one who passed that way since 
morning. He told us that he had 
been in the country for some years 
as vigneron to several large proprie- 
tors, and that, having saved some 
money, he was very anxious now to 
return to France. He sang us pro- 
vencal and patriotique songs, much 
to the disgust of a Russian bailiff or 
overlooker who was in the room, and 


‘evidently understood the import of 


the songs, though the words were to 
him unintelligible, as they nearly 
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were to us, for they were in the patois 
of the south of France, and the 
singer’s utterance was not at all 
improved by the potations he had 
evidently indulged in that morn- 
ing. On reaching Alupka, we dis- 
covered to our infinite disgust that 
our servants had gone on, as they 
had kept to the main road instead of 
turning down to the village. We 
consequently took a hurried view of 
the celebrated chateau of Prince 
Woronzoff, with which we were all 
much delighted: the dining-hall and 
library are very fine rooms, the latter, 
it is said, formerly contained a splen- 
did collection of books. They must 
“have been chiefly foreign, as the 
man pointed out to us the space 
occupied by the Russian books, bear- 
ing a very small proportion to the 
rest, though I believe quite as much 
as could be filled by the really good 
works in that language, the Rus- 
sian literature consisting chiefly of 
translations. All these books, and 
the more valuable of the paintings 
and furniture, were sent into the in- 
terior at the outbreak of the war by 
the careful steward. The Prince is 
said to have been much displeased at 
this; “for,” said he, ‘I am quite sure 
such enlightened soldiers as the Eng- 
lish and French would not injure 
anything belonging to me.” The 
house itself was designed and con- 
structed by English architects, and 
has a very imposing appearance from 
the sea. The grounds, too, are beau- 
tifully laid out, with several small 
crystalline pools that contain tame 
trout. The south coast of the Crimea 
is remarkable for the abundance and 
excellent quality of the water, small 
clear brooks of which are continually 
crossing the road, and they proved a 
great luxury to our horses during the 
trip. The man who showed us the 
lace was delighted when he found 

could talk Russian, and knew some 
of the Prince’s friends in Russia. He 
offered to give us rooms in the 
chateau, if we chose to remain for 
the night, and told us to return in 
about six weeks, when the Prince 
himself would be there and treat: us 
in a more hospitable manner than he 
was able todo. We were, however, 
anxious to get on in order to over- 
take our baggage and provisions 
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before they reached the place where. 
we intended to take up our quar- 
ters for the night, which was 
a deserted villa by the sea-side, 
belgnging to Count Perovsky. As 
we rode along, we were all specu- 
lating upon giving our horses loose- 
boxes in the empty rooins of the 
place—some chose the drawing-room, 
others the boudoir, &c., for their 
steeds. It had been raining for about 
an hour before we reached Alupka, 
so we were all tolerably wet, and 
there did not seem any prospect of 
its leaving off. We cantered on 
merrily enough at first, expecting at 
every turn of the road to descry our 
luncheon ; as we inquired of different 
people whom we met if they had seen 
our servants on ahead, some said they 
must have passed two hours, others 
only half an hour. At length we de- 
scried them, as we supposed, standing 
on the road about a mile and a half be- 
fore us; this gave us renewed hope, 
but before we had diminished the dis- 
tance a mile, we could distinguish that 
there was a cart; so this party could 
not be ours, for we had only pack ani- 
mals. On coming up, we fourd it was 
somebody’s baggage that had broken 
down, and could not be carried either 
way, as the road in some places had 
been carried away by the mountain 
torrents, while the owners of the cart 
were gone on te Alupka. It was 
now getting late in the afternoon, 
and we were all feeling the effects of 
our long ride in the shape of sharp- 
ened appetites, as we had eaten no- 
thing since six o’clock, when one of the 
party providentially discovered in his 
holster a bottle of sherry, and another 
a small loaf that he had,brought from 
Simpheropol. Wesoon had the neck 
off the bottle, and discussed its con- 
tents, and the bread was shared, 
though I think our horses got the 
greater part of that, as their long fast 
began to tell upon them. After this 
we descried another party of bag- 
gagers on before us—these must be 
ours; 80 We gave chase, but were 
again doomed to disappointment. By 
this time we were opposite our in- 
tended halting-place for the night, 
which we could see far below us, near 
the sea—a square house with turrets 
at the corners. A consultation was 
held as to whether we had better re- 
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main here for the night; but when it 
was remembered we had nothing for 
ourselves or horses, we determined 
to overtake the servants, and if 
ossible to bring them back. A 
ttle farther on we came to a de- 
serted Cossack station, where we 
saw a red jacket hanging up to dry, 
with a forage-cap bearing the regi- 
mental number of one of our men. 
“Here they are at last!” was the 
universal cry, which brought out the 
owner of the garments in question, 
who turned out to be the servant of 
another party, who were gone out to 
shoot while he prepared the dinner. 
He told us that our men had passed 
about an hour before, and that they 
were going on till they came to some 
village, the name of which they had 
forgotten. We knew, that if they kept 
the road, they would come to no vil- 
lage till they reached Baidar, which 
was then twelve or fifteen miles dis- 
tant—rather a pleasant prospect with 
our jaded animals! but there was no 
“help for it. 
The elevated table-land between 
_Alapka and Phorus terminates in 
bold precipices that in many places 
overhang the road which winds 
along at their base; while on the 
other side there is a beautiful slope 
down to the sea, which is covered 
- with verdure, enlivened and varie- 
gated by the fruit trees in full blos- 
som, while villas and villages are 
nestled in picturesque spots, which 
were at that time, alas! desert- 
ed, and many of them in ruins; for 
the Cossacks had held this coast. 
French marauding parties from the 
valley of Baidar, visited them oc- 
casionally during the war. I remem- 
ber, in September 1855, being at 
Phorus, and seeing a party return 
from a successful expedition, when 
they had succeeded in capturing six 
horses, several head of cattle, as well 
as bringing off many articles of 
domestic furniture. I tried to pur- 
chase one of the horses, for which 
the captors wanted 80 fr., but the 
officer in charge of the picket would 
not allow it to be sold. As we ap- 
proached the Pass of Phorus, a dense 
fog came rolling in from the sea, that, 
at the elevation we were, completely 
enveloped us, and concealed this beau- 
tiful spot. The Woronzoff Road is 
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here wonderfully constructed, and 
after passing through a tunnel in a 
rock, commences winding up to the 
top of the Pass in zigzags. The arch 
at the summit had once been an out- 
post of the French, but we now found 
it abandoned. Just below the arch- 
way the road had been cut by a 
trench, which formed a serious ob- 
stacle to excursionists who took carts 
with them; and it is said that the 
men of this outpost were in the 
habit of filling it in for a consider- 
ation, only to open it in order to 
levy toll upon the next party. Of 
course this was done without the 
knowledge or consent of the au- 
thorities. 

After a long weary descent of about 
three miles, we arrived, just as it was 
growing dark, way-worn and wet 
through, at the entrance of the vil- 
lage of Baidar, where, to our infinite 
delight, we found our baggage wait- 
ing us at the side of the road, 
and not a few were the blessings be- 
stowed on the hapless servants who 
had led us such a chase. Here an- 
other difficulty met us: we found that 
the greater of the inhabitants 
had gone to Balaklava to embark for 
Baltchick; but after a little trouble 
we found a deserted house, with some 
sheds for the horses, who were hearti- 
ly glad to see the termination of their 
day’s work, as we had never drawn 
bit for thirteen hours, and ridden 
about forty miles. Having made our 
steeds comfortable, we next thought 
of ourselves. With a few sticks a 
fire was soon kindled on the hearth 
of the deserted hovel, and, the camp- 
kettle filled with the contents of 
various tins of preserved soup—for 
we did not stay to consider which 
was ox-tail or which mock-turtle— 
all went into the same pot. We were 
shortly seated to a good supper, with 
tea and cocoa, all, of course, in rather a 
rough fashion. Then came the sleep- 
ing arrangements, which were very 
= each man slept in his wet 
clothes, merely rolling himself up in 
his blanket, and there was just room 
for us all to lie down on the earthen 
floor of the Tartar hut, where the fire 
and fatigues of the day soon drew us 
off to sleep,’ though suspect the 
steam from our soaked ents and 


almost equally wet blankets rendered 
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the place not exactly what a sanitary 
commissioner would have chosen for 
a sleeping apartment. We slept, 
however, soundly till the sun was 
high above the horizon, and on awak- 
ening felt none the worse, except per- 
haps a little stiff from the exercise of 
the previous day. 

The ride back to camp from Baidar 
was not very interesting, since all 
the camps and villages were deserted. 
The view from the villa of Count 
Perovsky, at the end of the valley, 
was fine; it embraced -nearly the 
whole of that fertile country sur- 
rounded by mountains, but this was 
now rendered an uninhabited desert, 
for during our absence the exodus of 
the Tartars had taken place, and it 
is to be hoped that these harmless 
men will be better treated at the 
hands of the Turkish authorities than 
they have been by the Rassians. It 
is strange to hear the Russian inha- 
bitants of the Crimea complain of 
the want of gratitude of the Tartars. 
They ought to be grateful to the 
Russians for spoiling them of their 
birthright, for at the present time 
the best parts of the Crimea are in 
the hands of the conquerors. The 
only Russian liked by the Tartars is 
Prince Woronzoff, for whom they 
are all ready to lay down their lives, 
because the Prince has always treated 
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them kindly and justly. At Alupka, 
when he was building his chateau, 
he wanted the ground occupied by 
their mosque, but he would not take 
it without the consent of the inhabi- 
tants, promising to build them an- 
other and finer place of worship, and 
to commemorate the ancient one by 
a verse in Arabic from the Koran 
in that part of the chateau where 
it stood, which promise he most 
religiously kept; and on the spot for- 
merly occupied by the mosque there 
is a fine portico with an inscription 
in Arabic, to the effect that “ there 
is no god but God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” He is, however, 
much blamed for this treatment of 
the Tartars by his countrymen, who 
say that it tends to make them re- 
fractory. As we approached the 
camps, the old sounds of drums and 
bugles made us feel like schoolboys 
returning to school after the holidays, 
and I must say like them, most un- 
willingly, for we had had a delightful 
trip, and by far the most successful 
of any that were undertaken out of 
the camp, with the exception of the 
last day. But we all agreed that we 
would not be disappointed, and re- 
solved to go and pass a night at the 
turreted house of Count Perovsky, 
which we had missed through the 
stupidity of our servants. 
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MR. BUTTLE’S REVIEW. 


Many clever people have written 
excellent Histories of English Liter- 
atare. They tell us a great deal 
about Chaucer, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare,—about styles of com- 
position, and the changes of taste,— 
but they never yet have told us what 
Literature is. What is Literature? 
Is a play-bill literature, even when it 
contains laborious antiquarianism, 
deep geographical inquiries as to the 
outline of Bithynia and disquisitions 
on the Pyrrhic Dance, or the length 
of petticoat of the Virgins of the 
Sun? Is a sermon published ‘ by 
request ” of a décent congragation— 
which fell asleep before it could hear 
the end of it—literature? Is an in- 
dignant letter (paid for as an adver- 
tisement), wherein Brutus Junior 
threatens a village churchwarden 
for refusing him a sitting in church, 
literature? Are the letters, marked 
respectively 1, 2, 3 and 4, up to the 
round dozen, in the hostile corre- 
spondence between Swiffins, stock- 
broker, Fulham, and Snodge, dry- 
salter, Muswell Hill, literature? 
Why did they quarrel about that 
Newfoundland dog, which eame out 
all dripping from the Serpentine, and 
shook itself in the most snobbish 
manner over the apparel of a young 
lady, ‘‘whose name it is needless to 
introduce in this very unpleasant 
affair”—(but which we know to be 
Sophia Groby—old Groby’s daugh- 
ter, Fleet Street)—and after a week’s 
angry interchange of epistolary ame- 
nities, with fiery allusions to pistols 
for two (and no coffee)—end by dis- 
covering that the sagacious Ponto 
meant no personal disrespect either 
to Swiffins or the interesting young 
lady, whose name, &c.; and that even 
if he had, he was not the property, 
and therefore not under the control, 
of Snodge of Muswell Hill. Is this 
Literature? I suppose it is; for, 
judging from my own experience, 
most writings of the present day are 
literature, and most of the people 
you meet are literary men. 

I am a literary man. I never 
wrote anything but once,—long ago, 
in my nonage,—and when I knew no 
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better. I composed a poem—rather 
a long one—in blank verse, and on 
an everyday kind of subject. I 
don’t mind mentioning the title, as 
it is very descriptive of the contents, 
and you may judge of the sensation 
it might perhaps have created if it 
had appeared in print. It was called, 
“Summer Enjoyments, or the best 
method of spending a month or two 
at the Sea-side pleasantly, with a 
description of the Ryde Regatta, 
and a visit to Plymouth Dock.” I 
tell you it has lain for five and twenty 
years in my desk. I never showed 
it but to two friends. Both are since 
dead. I don’t insinuate that it was 
in consequenee of what they read, 
but it certainly happened that they 
both died within two years. Their. 
verdict was not satisfactory, and I 
meekly bowed. I left Parnassus to 
the more ambitious creatures who 
are content to browse on the scanty 
herbage at the root of that barren 
elevation, and betook myself to other 
pursuits. I came down in ten or 
twelve years to the village in which 
I still reside; the poem was still in 
my drawer. I had not looked at it 
myself since the premature demise of 
my two critics ; but an evil influence 
was upon me. I mentioned one even- 
ing, quite by accident, at the tea- 
table of the Miss Whipsties, that I had 
written a poem, about four times the 
length of Paradise Lost, and from 
that hour my fate was sealed. I was 
a literary man. I said it was four 
times as long as Paradise Lost. I 
could not have been looked on with 
more respect if it had been four times 
as good. I was the referee, — the 
guide; the final judge in all affairs 
literary and poetical to the whole 
village. It even changed my name. 
I used to be Mr. Buttle of the Ashes 
—there was a rumor that some time 
or other, before the memory of man, 
three of those graceful trees had 
stood upon my lawn—and I thought 
it sounded very well. But now I 
was only known as Buttle the Poet, 
“Our Bard ”—‘ our Inspired Neigh- 
bor,” or more simply “ Buttle,” as 
if that great name conveyed all that 
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was required, like Pope or Dryden, 
were the modes of designating my 
humble self. I was positively ashamed 
of the adulation of the whole parish. 
I read the Life of Hayley, and thought 
how contemptible I must look; I, 
who had not even written the 7ii- 
umphs of Temper, and yet was co- 
tooed more reverently than that hero 
of twaddie and tea. And my fame 
spread. There was not an aspiring 
genius in the county, who published 
his poems by subscription, who did 
not call on me, as an elder and more 
successful brother in the tuneful art, 
and make up his mind to my contri- 
bution for half-a-dozen copies. No- 
body had ever read my work—how 
could they? It was tied up in lots of 
brown paper, and was always under 
lock and key. Nobody had ever 
heard its name, or knew its subject, 
and yet the great fact was impressed 
upon them all that I was a distin- 
guished author —a recognised poet. 
They had faint recollections of a 
flaming panegyric in the Quarterly ; 
they thought even I had been fa- 
vourably noticed in Blackwood. I 
was one of England’s lions—in fact, 
I was a literary man. What was the 
use of resisting? Was I to go and 
tell every one I- met that I was no- 
body? Was I to sink contentedly 
into plain Mr. Buttle of the Ashes 
again, and quit the glorious com- 
pany of the Byrons, and Scotts, and 
Campbells: to exchange a designa- 
tion, derived, I confess, from works 
which had no existence, for another 
which was also derived from some 
sapposed trees, which in all probabi- 
lity had never existed either? No. 
I rejoiced in the double imposture, 
and sat on my airy throne, a poet 
without a poem, and proprietor of 
the Ashes, without a branch or leaf. 
Our village is very beautiful, and 
in the summer people come from all 
parts of the country to enjoy its 
bracing air. There are lodging- 
houses by the dozen which are empty 
all the rest of the year, but make 
hay while the sun shines during the 
four months of hot weather. Our 
neighbourhood has a good number of 
curiosities, which it is indispensable 
tosee. There are the ruins of a 
Roman villa, consisting of the end of 
a cow-shed; and a Runic inscription 
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on a flat stone, which appears to me 
to be very like the first efforts of a 
juvenile mason practising epitaphs 
on a broken tombstone. Then there 
is an echo at one of the hills, which 
repeats any name you call to it seven 
times at night and nine times during 
the day. And at last I plainly per- 
ceived that I myself was considered 
one of the curiosities of the place, no 
less than the villa or the ‘inscription. 
Foolish-looking people — gentlemen 
in shooting-jackets, and ladies in 
enormous hats (and all with sketch- 
ing materials in their hands)—stood 
constantly at my gate; and when I 
happened to walk down to the 
grocer’s or to the post-office, a gra- 
tified whisper was interchanged. 
“'That’s the Bard!” with a pause of 
admiration from the lady. “Is that 
the Old Cove?” with a tone (some- 
times) of disappointment, from her 
dirty-bearded, foreign-looking com- 
panion. I walked on with the ut- 
most composure. I was not a bit 
puffed up, but rejoiced in seeing that 
admiration (the healthiest and most 
enjoyable of all states of mind) was 
not quite extinct in this sneering, 
depreciating, self-satisfied age of the 
world. What did it matter to them, 
poor souls! that this tribute was 
paid to the wrong man? They were 
as happy as if they were expressing 
their appreciation of the greatest of 
poets. 1 looked on myself as a mere 
emblem or representative. When I 
met a gaze of gratified wonder, and 
saw a flush of pleasure on the cheek 
of some fair enthusiast of eighteen, I 
put them down to the credit of Ten- 
nyson or_ Macaulay. I considered 
things of that sort as honours paid 
to literature in the abstract; and 
perceived what a reading, poetising, 
fanciful generation we still are, in 
spite of railroads and _ joint-stock 
banks,—as you can judge of the 
loyalty of the people by the applause 
bestowed on “ God Save the Queen,” 
even when played on the poorest of 
fiddles. 

But this position of dignity and 
honour was not without its draw- 
backs. It entailed a great deal of 
trouble in reading the vast numbers 
of little volumes sent to me by the 
carrier’s parcel every week. The few 
flattering words in the note accom- 
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panying these presentation - copies, 
generally gave a broad hint that “ the 
opinion of so well-known a master of 
the lyre (sometimes ‘harp,’ and once 
* Muse’s reed’) would be treasured 
as & memorial of condescension, and 
studied as a lesson for future efforts.” 
So I had to read with attention in- 
numerable lines which had no sort of 
meaning, and then frame a reply such 
as not to shock my own sense of 
trath, or break the juvenile aspirant’s 
hopes. There has nothing so much 
surprised me, in my large experience 
among the small fry of the present 
day, as the diffusion of poetic feeling, 
with the total absence of poetic 
power. You read a volume of fault- 
less versification without a thought 
in it from beginning to end. You 
feel perfectly assured that the author 
has taste, feeling, sentiment, ten 
fingers, and an admirable ear; and 
yet that he is no more of a poet than 
a cheesemonger. What are you to 
say to such a person? The man has 
poetry in him; he has filled his 
mind with the purple tints of clouds, 
the scent of dying roses, the glimmer 
of distant stars. With all these con- 
stituents of poetry, are you to be a 
hard-hearted, truth-speaking, old in- 
quisitor, and tell the poor fellow he is 
not a poet, any more than a painter's 
pallet is a picture, or a bunch of 
grapes a bottle of champagne, or a 
square yard of wind in a Highland 
bagpipe the “ March of the Cameron 
Men?” NotI. Iam not going to 
damp youthful aspirings by any such 
sentence as that. It is better to 
write namby-pambies, and fancy your- 
self immortal, than to keep a yacht 
and a meerschaum, and believe (which 
is not far from being the case) that 
you have no intellect at all. Therefore, 
scribble on, my good fellow; it at all 
events improves your spelling, and it 
is just possible you may hit on a line, 
or a stanza, or even a poem, which 
will give you real fame; for there 
seems a good deal of luck in litera- 
ture, as in everything else. Page 
after page disappears under your con- 
temptuous thumb; and then all of a 
sudden, in the middle of a dreary 
desert of sand and. barrenness, you 
hear the waving of green leaves and 
the gush of water. You have lit 
upon an oasis, and feel certain that 


the water and the trees burst forth 
by the merest chance. Pause and 
refresh yourself on the unexpected 
grass, for the wilderness is all around 
you. You will not find another blade 
during the whole of your pilgrimage, 
till you reach the Mecca of the last 
word ; and don’t perplex yourself by 
asking why the man who wrote these 
ten lines did not write all the rest as 
good, or by wondering how the man 
who wrote such quantities of unre- 
deemed rubbish throughout the re- 
mainder of the volume happened to 
light upon these. These are mysteries 
which it is impossible to explain ; 
but, at the same time, they will not 
be very difficult to exemplify. Here, 
for instance, is a work submitted to 
my superior judgment by a person— 
to me unknown, who merely had had 
the pleasure of seeing me once or 
twice as I strolled to the butcher's, 
during her residence at the water- 
cure establishment at the upper end 
of our village. Her residence; so it 
was a lady, and at the water-cure 
establishment ; so her judgment is 
not of the best, and the collection 
she sent me was evidently written 
under ‘the influence of the heavy 
douche, alternated with attacks of 
delirium tremens; and sometimes, 
too—for there is no denyiag the man 
has both power and pathos — under 
the purer influence of true feeling 
and the tenderest inspiration. His 
name is Charles G. Eastman, a 
Yankee of the most nasal utterance 
and undoubted breed; who has writ- 
ten, as you shall see ere long, plati- 
tudes broader and flatter than our 
proverbial philosophy can number, 
and charming little lyrics such as no 
American author has surpassed. First, 
for the douche. Can any amount o! 
cold. water tumbling on your naked 
shoulders, or wet sheets enveloping 
our shivering body, account-for the 
infinite inanity of Isabel ?— 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 

Are tuy thoughts upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 


All day sitting, 
Thinking, knitting, 
Scarcely ever looking slily up as forme . 
at me; , 
Where's thy chatter: 
What's the matter ? 
Isabel ? 
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Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 

With a lover on the sea, 
Isabel ? 

Poor aunt Lizzy 

Was so dizzy 

the symptoms made appearance of 
this maiden malady! 

And the labours 

/Of the neighbours, 
Isabel !, 


Are thy thonghts upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 


With “that fellow” on the sea, 
Isabel ? 

That poor hoddy, 

That nobody, 

Have you ever seen him noticed by tho 

first society ? 

Mind thy mother, 

Love another, 
Isabel! 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 

Are they still upon the sea, 
Isabel ? 


) 
Hear thy betters! 
Burn his letters! 
Let thy very kind relations make @ proper 
match for thee. 
Cash and station— 
Rich relation— 
Isabel ! 


If a heart is on the sea, 
sabel, 


And thy thoughts are on the sca, 
It is well, 

Round thy lover 

Let them hover 

Thongh thy mother says old Skinflint has 

more mortgages than he! 

Thy lips’ honey— 

Sold for money— 
Isabel! 


The indignant reader, unless he 
had my experience in the detection of 
diamonds, would throw away the 
whole heap as only consisting of 
mud. Let iin beware of doing any 
such thing; the Koh-i-noor is not far 
off. Listen to this dirge— 


Softly ! 
She is lying 
With her lips apart. 


Softly ! 
She is dying of a broken heart. 


2. 


— Whisper! 
She is goin : 
me her final rest, 
— 
Life is growin 
Dim ‘within her breast. 


8. 


Gently ! 
She is sleeping; 
She has breathed her last ; 
Gently! 
While you're weeping 
She to Heaven has past ! 


With some affectation in the break 
of the lines this is very sweet. But 
after this we travel through intoler- 
able jungle, with miry pitfalls (in- 
tended apparently for jokes), and 
begin to despair of ever coming into 
a civilized country again, when all at 
once we come upon as wild and vivid 
a picture of a real American snow- 
drift as ever was painted, and per- 
ceive, for the second or third time in 
the course of our peregrivations, that 
Eastman is of the right stuff, and 
has in him smeddum enough to put 
the maunderings of Hiawatha en- 
tirely out of fashion. Compare the 
monotonous drivel of that unreadable 
narrative with this “ Scene in a Ver- 
mont Winter :”— 


1, 


*Tis a fearful night in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever can be; 
The roar of the storm is heard like the 
chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
The moon is fall, but her silver light 
Tho — dashes out with his wings to- 
night; 
And over the sky from south to north, 
Not a star is seen as the winds come forth 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


2. 


All day the snow came down—all day— 
As it never came down before, 
And over the earth at night there lay 
Some two or three feet or more. 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; 
The windows block’d and the well-curb 
gone ; 
The haystack grown to a mountain lift ; 
And the woodpile looked like-a monster- 


drift 
As it lay at the farmer's door. 


8. 


As the night set in, came hail and snow, 
And the air grew sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of a sullen blow 
Was heard on the distant hill ; 
And the Norther! see! on the mountain 


peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and 
shriek ! 
He shouts along the plain, Ho! Ho! 
Ile drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will! 
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4, 


Such a night as this to be found abroad 
In the snow and the stinging air, 
A shivering dog, in the field by the road, 
When the hail through his shaggy hair 
The wind drives hard, doth crouch and 
growl, 
And shut his eyes with a dismal howl; 
Then to shield himself from the cutting 
sleet, 
Ilis nose is pressed on his quivering feet, 
Pray, what does the dog do there? 


5. 


His master came from the town to-night, 
And lost the travelled way ; 

And for hours he trod with main and might 
A path for his horse and sleigh ; 

But deeper still the snow-drifts grew, 

And colder still the fierce wind blew; 

And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown, 

At last o’er a log had floundered down, 
That deep in a huge drift lay. 


6. 


Many a plunge, with a frenzied snort, 
She made in the heavy snow; 
And her master strove till his breath grew 
short, 
With a word and a gentle blow; 
But = snow was deep, and the tugs were 
tight, 
His hands were numb’d, and had lost their 
might ; 
So he struggled back to his sleigh again, 
And strove to shelter himself in vain, 
With his coat and his buffalo. 


7. 


He has given the lastfaint jerk of the rein 
To rouse up his dying steed ; 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain 
For help in his master’s need. 

He strives for a while with a wistful cry 

To catch but a glance from his heavy eye; 

And wags his tail if the rude wind flap 

The skirts of his coat across his lap, 
And whines that he takes no heed. 


8. 


The wind goes down, the storm is o’er, 
*Tis the hour of midnight past; 
The forest writhes and bends no more 
In the rush of the mighty blast. 
The moon looks out with a silver light 
On the high old hills, with the snow all 
white, 
And the giant shadow of Camel’s Hump, 
Of ledge, and tree, and ghostly stump, 
On the silent plain are cast. 


9. 


But there are they—by the hidden log— 
Who came that night from the town— 
All dead! the man and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown! 
He sits in his sleigh—his face is bland— 
With his cap en his head, and the reins in 
his hand; 
The dog with his head on his master’s feet, 
And A ‘horse half seen through the crusted 
sleet, 
Where she lay when she floundered down! 
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Of a still higher order of the incon- 
gruous is another little volume, which 
I found on my table one morning, en- 
titled Death’s Jest-Book, of which at 
first I was inclined to consider the 
second title, The Fool’s Tragedy, the 
more appropriate name. Death's Jest- 
Book is a play of the most impos- 
sible construction. Talk of ghosts 
in a country churchyard!—talk of 
ghouls in the Arabian Nights! There 
are more hideous apparitions and re- 
volting incidents in this drama than 
in the wildest imaginings of supersti- 


‘tion or romance. There are people 


who die—apparently as dead as the 
deadest of door-nails—in the middle 
of an act; and in some succeeding 
scene, when nobody expects anything 
but a jolly celebration of their funeral » 
obsequies, their bodies, borrowed for 
a while from the grave, come boldly 
upon the stage, and gibber and gloom, 
and utter hollow sounds, till the hairs 
of your head—those of them that 
don’t fly out of your skull in the first 
burst of your terror—dress up like 
“frightful porcupines,” and you have 
no breath left in you even to laugh. 
There is Wolfram, a knight—and Is- 
brand, the court-fool, who is his 
brother—and a Duke of Munsterberg 
—and Ziba, an Egyptian slave—and 
Homunculus Mandrake, a Zany. This 
latter is not the author of the play ; 
nor is he, indeed, in any respect, a 
greater zany than any of the other 
personages, and might be left out 
altogether without any perceptible 
diminution of the absurdity of the 
whole thing. What has happened 
before the curtain rises we find it 
difficult to discover; but this is the 
plot: Wolfram—no, Isbrand—no, 
somebody else — has been in love 
with somebody; and she — no, the 
Duke—or, let me see, is it Ziba the 
Egyptian? The fact is, it is a little 
difficult to make out what it is all 
about. But the Duke slays Wol- 
fram, and Ziba brings him to life 
again. Then there seems to be a 
considerable amount of enmity, as 
might be expected, between the dead 
man and his murderer. Then two 
or three other people die, and Death in 
propria persona comes in and dances 
a kind of saraband; faneral proces- 
sions cross the stage, and Isbrand, 
the fool, says a few comic verses, and 
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at the end Wolfram, who begins to be 
tired of the upper air, gives the Duke 
his arm, and the last stage direction is, 
“Exit with the Duke into the sepul- 
chre.” These are mere dreams of lunacy 
and infatuation—full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. Wait a 
little before you throw the book out 
of the window and consign the author 
to Hanwell. In this mad and plot- 
less play there are finer passages than 
any living dramatist has composed. 
There is grandeur, tenderness, and a 
power of description totally unequal- 
led by the second-hand Elizabethans. 
What do you think of this portrait of 
the object of Athulf’s love ? 


So fair a creature! of such charms com- 


pac 

As nature stints elsewhere; which you may 
find 

Under the tender eyelid of a serpent, 

Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose 

By drops and sparks— but when she moves, 
you see, 

Like water from a crystal over-filled, 

Fresh beauty tremble out of her, and lave 

Her fair sides to the ground. Of other 
women 

(And we have beauteous in this court of 
ours), 

I can remember whether nature touched 

Their eye with brown or azure; where a vein 

Runs o’er a sleeping eyelid, like some 
streak 

In a young blossom ; every grace count up, 

Here the round turn and crevice of the 
arm— 

There the tress-bunches, or the slender 
hand, 

Seen between harp-strings, gathering music 
from them. 

But where sHE is, I’m lost in her abundance, 

And when she leaves me, I know nothing 


more 

(Like one from whose awakening temples 
rolls 

The cloudy vision of a God away) 

Than that she was divine! 


But it is in the short, brilliant, al- 
most epigrammatic phrases with 
which the play is studded, that we 
find this writer’s strength. A man 
in the agony of some great expecta- 
tion speaks in in a strain beyond the 
comprehension of his auditors. He 
finds no response to his thoughts in 
the more prosaic hearts of his com- 
panions. How does he express this? 


“T utter 
Shadows of words, like to an ancient ghost, 
Arisen out of hoary centuries, 
Where none can speak his language!” 
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The Duke determines to get rid of 
his quondam friend, and now his 
rival, Wolfram, by assassination. A 
thought, dim at first, but which shakes 
his being with the hideousness of its 
presence, comes upon him when he 
least expects it. He is almost quelled 
by the horror of the dark idea. 


“Ha! what’s this thought, 
Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling 
round, 


Like a dumb creature that sees coming 
danger, 

And breaks its heart trying in vain to 
speak ?” 


When at last the dreadful thought 
fully reveals itself, and his strong de- 
termination is taken to go through 
with the murder, he steps more freely. 
His mind is made up. He calls his 
confederate. “ Hush,” he says, 


‘* How still, how full, how lightly, 
I move, since this resolve about the place, 
Like to a murder-chargéd thunder-cloud, 
Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O’er a still city sleeping by the sea.” 


It does not the least matter who 
is the speaker. Our friend the fool 
talks wisdom and high philosophy ; 
the knightly Athulf talks an infinite 
deal of folly; and from either—from 
Sibylla, a very ill-uged young lady, 
who seems to be the cause of all the 
mischief without meaning it,—from 
Adalmar, a chivalrous gentlemen, or 
from Homunculus Mandrake, proceed 
the most unexpected sentiments. Here 
is a condensation of past and present 
which is very picturesque, but not 
very much in keeping with an Egyp- 
tian bravo :— 


“When these, our ruined towers, were in 
the rock, 

And our great forests which do feel the sea, 

With storm-soul’d fleets lay in an acorns 
cup.” 


Here is an account of the many 
dangers besetting our path, enuncl- 
ated by the murderous Duke, but 
which would be more appropriate in 
the character of a sanitary commis- 
sioner. 

“Tf man could see 


The perils and diseases that he elbows 
Each day he walks a mile, which catch at 


him 
Which ‘fall behind and graze him as he 
passes, 
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Then he would know that Life's a single pil- 


grim 
Fighting unarmed amongst a thousand soldiers.” 


Finally, in the midst of the most 
ludicrously misplaced merriment, 
songs which have neither music nor 
sense in them, and attempts at versi- 
fication which would blunt the edge 
of a saw, we come upon this exqui- 
sitely worded dirge, as soft and melo- 
dious as anything in Herrick or Ben 
Jonson’s Masques. 


If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then sleep, dear, sleep! 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow, 
In Eastern sky! 


But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then die, dear, die! 
*Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than ‘on a rosebank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye, 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, thou’lt meet her 
In Eastern sky. 


But here is a very different volume 
also left for my critical appreciation, 
redolent of common sense and tender 
feeling, as the other was of extrava- 
gance and madness. <A packet, sir, 
says Mercury, and lays it on the table 
—a rose-coloured note accompanies 
it—a soft, gentle, feminine hand; 
“the poems,” it says, “are in a pe- 
culiar dialect. The book is scarcely 
known beyond the limits of our 
county; but if it receives the appro- 
bation of Mr. Buttle—of the distin- 
guished author of such admirable 
compositions, the pride of Dorset- 
shire will be placed on a solid foun- 
dation.” Ha! let me see—She did 
not name my compositions. That is 
lucky—nor state their nature — per- 
haps she thinks me a musician — but 
no matter, she only echoes the words 
of all the rest of the neighbours, and 
gives one other proof of what slender 
materials are sufficient to build up a 
reputation, “The Poems of Rural 
Life, in the Dorset dialect, by William 
Barnes,” are delightful, and very 
soon dispelled any feeling I had 
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against the idea of a _ provincial 
language. Jeffrey maintains, in one 
of his essays, that Burns’s poems take 
higher rank than any mere local 
verses could do, because they are in 
a tongue which is still national, and 
not the patois of a district. Now 
the fact of the Scottish language con- 
tinuing distinct arises only from its 
being left behind in the march of im- 
provement. Ata certain point of its 
development it stood stil), and what 
is commonly called English took new 
forms, adopted new phrases, and 
made itself what it now is, the rich- 
est, the most flexible, the grandest 
language under the sun. Dorset, 
Devon, Somerset, and Hampshire, 
also all stood still at a certain period 
of their course. Scotland talks the lan- 
guage (nearly) of Slizabeth and Cecil. 
Dorset talks the ianguage of Edward 
the Fourth and Richard the Third. 
Provincialism, therefore, does not 
arise from the degrading effect o 
deterioration or oblivion of what was 
once excellent and refined, but from a 
persistence in what was once the best. 
The West keeps a grammar and a vo- 
cabulary of its own. It has proudly 
shut its ears to the alterations going 
on in other quarters ;—it is the Tory 
of languages, and has positively re- 
fused all new-fashioned importations 
of which it is not quite sure of the 
goodness, and looks on the high- 
flown niceties of our modern tongue 
as some broad-acred squire whose 
manor-house rose in the reign of the 
Edwards looks on the sumptuous 
“villas” and speck-and-span new 
“Parks” of a set of rich manufac- 
turers. “‘ We cannot wonder,” says 
Mr. Barnes, “at the purity of the 
western dialects, as we must see that 
the minds of the rustic families of 
west Saxony, the proper title of the 
contracted ‘ Wessex,’ were as little 
exposed to the leaven of the old 
French of the Norman Court, as they 
have been in later times to that of 
the Latin of the learned, or the so- 
thought elegant French of the polite ; 
and so while the land holding Nor- 
man families, whether Harcourts, 


Percies, Nevilles, St. Los, or others, 
retained their Latin-French tongue, 
the wood-girt and hill-sheltered tuns 
(or country houses) of the West were 
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still vocal with the purest Saxon in 
which the Norman Conquest itself 
was recorded in the Saxon chronicles.” 
Alas! for the Steam-ship, and the 
Railway, and the nrodern march of 
mind! for Antiquity will everywhere 
disappear. The resident in the woo1- 
girt tan who retained his softened 2, 
and broad sound of the @, and 
said a picture was well drawed, and 
that he knowed it; who runned and 
drowed a stuone, but never ran and 
threw a stone,—this time-honoured 
gentleman will yield at last to the 
flood like his neighbours, and all his 
peculiarities will vanish. Lindley 
Murray and Walker’s pronouncing 
Dictionary will banish his local 
volumes; his wife will sing Italian 
songs and his daughters ornament 
their conversation with phrases from 
the French. But Mr. Barnes’s book 
professes to be a presentment of a 
language actually in use—and a very 
pretty language it is, and admirably 
adapted to all the purposes to which 
he applies it. It laughs and cries 
and describes sorrow and enjoyment 
with equal ease. But like all 
doomed things it seems to have a 
foreboding of its fate, and sinks na- 
turally into the pathetic. Niggers 
with a death in slavery before them 
— Scotch _ Highlanders with’ their 
lands getting gradually absorbed by 
the Southern,—Irish peasants on the 
eve of quitting the Green Isle; all 
these give natural utterance to the 
sorrow of their hearts. All their 
songs are sad, and even in their 
mirth there is a touch of melancholy. 
The Dorset tongue has got its warn- 
ing. The Great Western Railway 
carries Eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six into quarters where the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are still 
roosting among the owls. Cockney 
tourists can reach Sherborne in four 
hours from St. Paul’s. The Battle of 
the Alma reached Shaftesbury in a 
week. Whyshould Hengist and Horsa 
remain ?—- Let them sing their last 
song and give place to Brassy and 
Peto—But very tender, very poetical, 
and very true, is the last song of the 
old Saxon minstrel. The volume, in- 
stead of being an embodiment of the 
present, will soon be an antiquarian 
curiosity ; so while the living breath 
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is still in it, and a human heart still 
sends fresh blood through its veins 
—let us listen to its music—and how 
mag this strain is of ‘‘ The Wood- 
ands.” 


O spread agen your leaves an’ flow'rs, 
Luonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Ilere undernéath the dewy showers 
O’ warm-aired spring-time, zanny woodlands 
As when in drong or oben groun’ 
Wi’ happy buoyish heart I foun’ 
The twitteren birds a-builden roun’ 
Your high-bongh’d hedges, zunny woodlands! 


Ye gi’ed me life, ye gi’ed me jay, 
Luonesome woodlands, zunny woodlands! 
Ye gi’ed me health as in my play, 
I rambled droo ye, zunny woodlands ! 
Ye gi'ed me freedom var to rove 
In aery meifid or shiady grove, 
Ye gi’ed me smilen Fanny’s love, 
The best oy all o’t, zanny woodlands! 


My vust shill skylark whivered high, 
Luonesome woodlands, zanny woodlands! 
To zing below your deep-blue sky 
An’ white spring-clouds, oh! zunny woodlands, 
An boughs o° trees that once stood here 
Wer glossy green the happy year 
That gi’ed me oon I loved so dear, 
An’ now ha lost, o’ zanny woodlands! 


O let me rove again unspied, 
Luonesome woodlands, zanny woodlands ! 
Along your green-bough'd hedges’ zide 
As then I rambled, zanny woodlands! 
An’ where the missen trees once stood, 
Or tongues once sung among the wood, 
My memory shall make them good 
Though you've a-lost them, zunny woodlands ! 


A country place without a ghost 
would be like a knight: without his 
ladie, and the expiring language has 
a sort of affinity with the inhabitants 
of the tomb. What dialect did the 
““Weeping Lady” use when alive? 
Did she speak the pure words of 
Cedric the Saxon, or condescend to 
the almost unintelligible phraseology 
of John of Gaunt? But sad at all 
events is the language she now gib- 
bers beneath the moon; yet easily 
understood by all who can enter into 
her feelings. A great old house, 
deserted and silent, fallen upon evil 
days, and left to the slow processes of 
decay and ruin, is the scene of the 
legend— 


When liate o’ nights, above the green 
By thik (that) wold house the moon da sheen, 
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A liady there,--a hangen low 

Her head’s—-a waken to an’ fro, 

In robes so white’s the driven snow. 
Wi’ one yarm down, while one da rest 
All lily white athirt the breast, 

O’ thik poor weepen liady f 


The whirlen win’ and whistlen squall, 

Da shiake the ivy by the wall 

An’ miake the fiyen tree-tops rock, 

But never ruffle her white frock ; 

An’ slammen door, an’ rattlen lock, 
That in thik empty house da zound 
Da never zeem to miake look round, 

Thik ever downcast liady. 


A liady as the tale da goo 
That once lived there, an’ loved too true, 
Were by a young man cast azide, 
A mother sad but not a bride; 
An’ then her father in his pride, 

An’ anger offered one of two, 

Vull bitter things to undergoo 

To thik poor weepen liady! 


That she herself shood leave his door 
To darken it agen no more; 
Or that her little playsome chile 
A zent away a thousan’ mile, 
Shood never meet her eyes to smile 
An’ play agen; till she in shame 
Shood die'an’ leave a tarnish’d niame, 
A sad varsaken liady! 


‘* Let me be lost,” she cried, “ the while 

I da but know var my poor chile ;” 

An’ left the huome ov all her pride, 

To wander droo the wordle vide, 

Wi’ grief that vew but she ha tried,— 
An’ like a flower a blow ha broke, 
She withered vi that deadly stroke, 

An’ died a weepen liady. 


An’ she da keep a comen on, 

To see thik father dead an’ gone; 

As if her soul cood ha’ no rest, 

Afore her teary cheek’s a-prest 

By his vorgiven kiss! Zoo blest 
Be they that can but live in love, 
An’ vind a pliace o’ rest above, 

Unlike thik weepen liady! 


There is a very pretty poem on 
“ Zunsheen in the Wiater” P which 
I will only quote one stanza, with the 

leasing reflection, that England, or at 
east Dorsetshire, possesses one Poet 
more— 


The birds da shake wi’ playsome skips, 

The rain-draps off the bushes’ tips, 

A cherrupen wi merry sound, 

While auver all the grassy ground 

The wind da whirdle round an round, 
So softly that the day da zeem. 
Muore like a summer in a dream, 

Than Zunsheen in the winter! 


For a long time I felt a little uneasy 
at the very undeserved deference paid 
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to my literary judgment. I consoled 
myself with the reflection, that an 
unpublished poem had a much better 
claim to the admiration of the world, 
than half the volumes that are poured 
upon the — every month. Who 
would exchange the unknown glories 
of his unwritten lucubrations, for the 
brayings and glorifications of our 
rising poets? It is high time for us 
who have never troubled the press, to 
vindicate our position against the 
presumption of the authorlings who 
rush so innumerously into print. 
Who is Pinks of Aberdeen? Who is 
Blethers of Bathgate? Isn't it a 
greater proof of genius never to have 
written at all, than to have slavered 
a thousand lines like these unfortu- 
nate individuals? It must, indeed, be 
pleasing to the greatest ass of our 
acquaintance when he fixes fhis lack- 
lustre eyes upon the infantine sil- 
linesses of (oh reader, supply the 
names for yourself!) to see that there 
are longer-eared animals in the world 
than himself. I perceive a vast 
increase in the national vanity, since 
the death of the great of old. And no 
wonder —- when Scott and Words- 
worth, Campbell, Crabbe, Byron, 
Coleridge, Wilson, and Southey, 
walked in glory and in joy, people 
were respectful and quiet, because 
they knew there were giants in the 
land. They felt they weren’t above 
the ordinary height, and looked up to 
those sons of Anak with an acknow- 
ledgment that a tall man might 
stand comfortably under their elbows,. 
—but now there is no measurement 
by which to convince those little, 
tiptoe- standing, high - heel - shoed, 
neck - stretching, head-lifting man- 
nikens that it won't do—that in 
spite of straining, pushing, stretching, 
they will never reach the common size, 
but continue dwarfs and abortions to 
the end of the canto. See what 
they would gain if they never lifted 
a pen—seen at all events what they 
would escape. They might continue 
as silly, as vaip, as unidea’d as at 
present, but nobody would find them 
out. The waiter at the club who 
poured out their smail beer, frothy 
and thin, wouldn’t sneer at them as 
the “gents that tried to come it 
stroog, and couldn’t.” The tailor 
measuring them for those diminutive 
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tweeds with which they intend to 
delude him into the notion that they 
are off to the moors, wouldn’t snigger 
with ill-concealed disdain at the 
authors of those ineffable Sonnets 
and Madrigals which he sees laughed 
at inthe Penny Trump. But higher 
rewards might come —their fame 
might rise in the inverse ratio to 
their productions. By dint of mighty 
silence, they might be considered 
sensible men—and by rigidly abstain- 
ing from pen, ink, and paper, grow 
at last the arbiter of others’ fate, in- 
stead of being suppliants for their 
own. Here, in complete justification 
of what I have said, comes a parcel 
directed in an elegant Italian hand, 
“ Au célébre Buttle,” nothing more— 
“ To the celebrated Buttle ;” no Mr., no 
Esquire, not even England, and yet 
it finds me! It is a poem—it is a 
French poem, aad not more remark- 
able as a literary work than as an 
index of the public mind in France, 
in one of the most interesting sub- 
jects of the time. Convents, nun- 
neries, and even the hermit’s cave, 
have been too long overlaid with the 
rich colourings of poetry and romance. 
Taking the veil has too long been 
looked on as a moving ceremony, 
where a farewell is said to the pomps 
and vanities of the world; and the 
nun, once received within the walls 
of that holy enclosure, is thought for 
ever save from the passions and weak- 
nesses that make the misery of the 
outer world. With a truer percep- 
tion of the falsity of these appearances, 
Madame Colet has published a poem 
in which the “Cry of the Human” 
pierces that hideous mockery of re- 
pose—a cry which must find a re- 
sponsive echo at many a fireside, 
which superstitton has robbed of its 
best and dearest. It is well that a 
woman should come forward and tell 
the tale of the sufferings of women. 
The peem, of which these revelations 
form a part, is one in which the 
female character is pourtrayed as 
Peasant, as Servant, and in this third 
division as “ La Religieuse.” These 
are to be followed by three more— 
“the Princess,” “the Bourgeoise,” 
and the “ Woman-Artist.” 

Each of these forms a separate and 
independent poem; and, collected, 
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they are to constitute “ Le Poeme de 
la Femme,” the name by which the 
work is known. 

The parts already published have 
been crowned by the Academy, and 
this last is not less worthy of a chaplet 
than the others. It commences with 
the reception of a nun, and the effects 
it produced on the spectators. The 
picture is sombre enough, and very 
unlike the descriptions we have read 
ol it elsewhere— 


*Twas not a Gothic convent grand and old, 

With broken arch and cloisters dark and 
cold 

Whose sad yet holy aspect lifts on high 

The sorrow-broken heart and tearful eye; 

One of those drear abodes where love re- 
tires - 

To brood o’er passion’s unextinguished fires, 

Where fair La Valliére and Rancé fled, 

And living hearts were silent as the dead. 


In a flat champain, sunless, rockless, bare, 

Where English mists make thick the Picard 
air, 

Near a grey lifeless town, 
stone 

Flanked a square building all with moss o’er- 


four walls of 


grown; 

And o’er the single doorway, strait and 
rude, 

Christ and our Ladie in their niches stood. 

And on a sunless day which sent the chill 

Of winter forward, though ’twas autumn 
still, 

As Death sends forth a feeling of the tomb 

To the sick sufferer in the lightless room, 

On that dull day, a holy hymn was sung 

In accents clear, by voices soft and young, 

Which shook the air like the glad noise of 


wings, 
And vanished in the cold walls’ echoings. 


*Twas in a chapel bare as all around, 

Rough-walled and coarse, that rose the thrill- 
ing sound. 

No pictured window gave its holy light, 

No bell-tow’r rose, no tracery charmed the 
sight 

Yet all within was brilliant. Tapers glowed 

Upon the altar: streams of incense flowed 

From censers swung as rose the Host on 
high 

While a graye Prelate stood majestic by. 

Along the walls the nuns within the rails 

Hid their bent faces ’neath their simple 
veils 

And beat their bosoms. On the middle 
floor 

A coffin stood, with black pall covered o’er, 

And "heath its folds a voice appeared to rise 

Broken and crushed, to join the litanies— 

Fresh happy girls were gathered in the aisle 

And toned the prayers with many a joyous 
smile ;— 

For them, "twas plain, the gates would soon un- 
close. 

Among them one fair face so radiant rose 
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That the eye lingered on its features fair— 
The soft brown cheek, the long luxuriant 


hair, 

The deep biue eye in rapturous dream sub- 
dued: 

While music — perfume — all — her 
wooed. 

Then while before the altar clearly heard 

The Prelate’s voice gave forth the mystic 


senses 


word, 

And God himself was near, and trembling 
now 

The coffined novice spoke the binding vow; 

That lovely maid had let her fancy stray 

And haan her heart with its delicious 
play.— 

She saw a church beneath a glowing sky 

Adorned and dressed for some festivity, 

She stood before the altar—as a bride,— 

And tL. —she knew him well—was at her 
side. 


beae * rose the hymn—not sad and cold like 

this,— 

But clear and high to celebrate their bliss. 

The dreamy girl with eyes of hidden flame 

Saw rich processions pass, and heard her 
name. 

Then dance and song (where Florida puts 
forth 

Woods, plants, and flowers unknown to the 
chill north) 

Rose on the balmy night—the soft Creole 

Shook ’neath the thoughts that rushed upon 
her soul. 

ae dark the conyent glooms—how sad—how 

rear, 
Yet comes the thought to chase that bursting 


tear, 

ea soon will come the hour that sets her 
ree— 

Hark! ’tis her Mother's voice—they cross the 


sea 
To her far home—the bridegroom waits — she 
weds. 
Sunshine, love, 
heads— 
Thus through its glittering course her dream 
has run— 
The novice speaks the words—and all is 
done !— 


rapture glow above their 


Alas! for the glowing anticipations 
of the beautiful Creole. Instead of 
her mother, a letter comes, announ- 
cing her sudden death, the loss of 
the family fortune, and the destruc- 
tion of all her hopes. The bishop, 
who is still on a visit at the convent, 
is called into council by the abbess, 
who is aunt of the unfortunate beauty, 


and they decide upon the fate of P 


Naomi (so the Creole is called by the 
sisterhood), and of her brother, a 
rattling, gay young’ “ laddie,” still at 
school. Naomi is to bea nun! the 
boy to be a priest!—no question 
asked, no preparation made — two 
old fogies settle for ever the fate of 
the dreamer of sixteen, and the school- 
boy of twelve. 
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Of these two children sunk in misery, 
They thought how happy now the lot would 


“They'll serve the church, they'll have their 
daily bread. 
Peace upon earth, and joy in heaven,” they 


said,— 

“What want they more?” They want their 
orient skies, 

They want their mother’s kiss—the thoughts 
that rise ‘ 

To childhood’s heart—love, happiness, in 


sooth ; 

All the quick throbs that fill the veins of 
youth! 

Oh, morning blossoms which you tear away 

Ere _ have shed their perfume on the 
day, 

As winter nips the bud with envious cold, 

Ere oan young almond can its flowers un- 
‘old 


The abbess, the sisters, the con- 
fessor, the bishop, are all too much 
for the heart-broken Naomi. They 
impress her with a mystical expecta- 
tion of something able to fill up 
the void in her heart. They use 
eloquence, flattery, threats, promises, 
and all on a dreamy sensitive girl 
of sixteen, who has no mother— 
who is disappointed in the hope of 
her life. What can she do? She 
mutters the irrevocable words, and 
behold! the convent doors are closed 
on her for ever! There her strug- 
gles begin. A tedious uniformity 
of life cannot still the beatings of 
her heart. Mechanical observances 
cannot for a long time subdue the 
natural longings for liberty, the open 
air, converse with her equals in 
age, and, above all, the sad remi- 
niscences of her early days. She 
thinks over all the happiness of her 
childhood — her negro nurse that 
drest and ornamented her with such 
care — her birds of such glorious 
plumage — her bath —her garden — 
her friends and playmates — and 
now! She sinks in good time into 
the apathy of the rest. She is so 
beautiful that her confessor is dis- 
leased with the sweetness of her 
smile, the brilliancy of her eye, the 
loveliness of her complexion, as 
odious in the sight of heaven. So 
she submits to the necessities of her 


position. 


No joyous home for her, where sunbeams 


en, 
But the damp walls of her sequester’d cell; 
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No loving nurse to bathe her limbs of snow 
In perfumed bath, or swing her to and fro 
In silken hammock ‘neath the blossom’d 


bough, 
Joys of her youth. Oh! all are vanished 


now, 
Her wasted form unwash’d— her tresses 


gone— 
Her cheeks sunk in, her features worn and 


wan, 
In dirt and ugliness new claims she sees 
To Heaven, which health and beauty cannot 


please. 

The priest prescribes them, so the humbled 
nun 

Sinks fibreless, like flowers without the sun, 

Hates her own charms, and soon to grief a 


prey, 

Charms, hopes, and all things winning pass 
away ; 

Each day takes off some outline, some sweet 


And leaves new marks of ruin in their place, 

As the cold rains of our tempestuous clime, 

Make southern sculptures old before their 
time! 

And at thirty Naomi is ugly 
enough to please the most exacting 
of priests. She is getting on, too, 
in the hierarchy of the convent, 
stoops ungracefully, and is highly re- 
spected ;—and walks without a rem- 
nant of her former gazelle-like mo- 
tion, and is Mother Prefect of the 
society. How has her brother pros- 

red, whom we saw so kindly taken 
in hand by the bishop? Is he also 
a successful instance of the effects 
of the absence of soap, and a com- 
plexion beyond the reach of Kaly- 
dor? Not he. One morning he 
heard the drum beating its rat, tat, 
tat, when he was labouring in vain 
to get his lesson by heart, — and 
ever after, when he was hopelessly 
counting his beads, or shrilly singing 
the praises of some saint, the inspir- 
ing sound was in his ear; and it 
chanced when he was seventeen years 
of age, and nearly six feet high, 
that his three-cornered hat and 
greasy old cloak were left upon 
pegs in the dormitory, and the Em- 
peror was in — of a soldier 
ready to march to the world’s end, 
all to the music of the rat, tat, tat. 
To the world’s end he probably 
marched, taking Moscow in his way ; 
and now in the peaceful days of 
the Bourbons, when the three-cor- 
nered hat and greasy old cloak 
might have been more valuable than 
the trim uniform, and brilliant me- 
dals of the sergeant (for to this 
grade the young man had risen, as 
one of the first stages to the mar- 
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shal’s baton), a meeting takes place 
between the brother and sister, who 
have been separated for fourteen 
weary years. Madame Oolet, the 
accomplished authoress, does not 
stick at trifles in order to show the 
denaturalising effects of a forced se- 
clusion on the female mind. She 
presents the consistent character of 
a person of Creole birth—warm af- 
fections and dreamy temperament— 
forced into a dull disregard for ex- 
istence by the mere pressure of the 
little cares and debasing duties of 
her position; and then all of a sud- 
den, when a glimpse of the real 
world is given her—such real world, 
too, as is lived in by a wild and 
rollicking French soldier—we see 
her with all her youthful fancies re- 
stored. Shocked as she is at some 
particulars of her brother’s conduct, 
when she visits him suffering from 
a wound—I can’t enter into what 
they are, but whatever they may 
be, they fill Naomi with confused 
remembrances of a* happier time 
when she also hoped to be beloved. 
A comrade of her brother dispels 
these vain hallucinations, for she 
overhears him laughing at her worn 
appearance, her dingy complexion, 
and throwing out insinuations against 
the desirableness, even in a spiri- 
tual point of view, of untidiness, 
and disregard of the washing-stand. 
Driven in upon itself by this un- 
expected blow, the heart of the 
recluse finds refuge in increased aus- 
terity, and transfers all the warmth 
of its feelings to the inanimate ob- 
jects of its adoration. She rises into 
mystic visions. She falls into trances 
—and only when she has exhaust- 
ed her energies in the painful ser- 
vices of her convent—when con- 
vinced at last that she is doomed 
never to feel the happiness open to 
all the rest of the world, of sym- 
pathy with one other human soul 
(for by the rules of her order even 
friendship is forbidden as injurious to 
the undivided love due to heaven), 
she spreads over the poor, the sick, 
and the needy, the glowing ‘affection 
which she is not permitted to con- 
centrate on one—and she becomes @ 
nurse at the Hétel Dieu during a pes- 
tilence— 
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Among the dead with tranquil step she 


goes, 

With noiseless hand the needful care be- 
stows; 

Between the beds where grief lies down to 
die 

She glides at night to bless the closing eye, 

And soothe with prayer life’s latest agony. 

The dying fuintly smiled as she drew near, 

And poured their secrets in her bent-down 
ear: 

It is a mother who, with anxious look, 

Confides her simple ring and well-worn 
book 

(Her Bible) for her son ;—a sailor he 

Careering gaily over many a sea. 

Or *tis a girl who tries with blushing 
brow 

To name a name,—neyer pronounced till 
now— 

And gives a ringlet of her long, fair hair— 


And = dies. The sister understands her 
prayer! 

‘Tis an old man who leaves to some trne 
friend 


The favourite pipe he cherished to the 
en 


Thus all in dying bless and trust the nun 

Who cares for all. But now her course is 
run. 

live fo mourn her loss, Her 

brother's dead— 

His comrade gone—her 
fled ; 

And as she walks the sounding corridor 

Her heart counts up the joys that are no 
more, 


None 


visions all are 


But at this time, when Naomi is 
old and feeble, her aunt the Abbess 
in Picardy dies, and she is unani- 
mously elected to supply her place. 
Thus we see the whole cycle of con- 
ventual life. The novice of the first 
scene becomes the dignitary of the 
last. But Naomi’s rule is too indul- 
gent. The community falls into dis- 
order for want of a firmer hand to 
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keep the sisterhood in subjection ; 
and at last it is a positive relief to 
the mind to read of the death of the 
good and gentle Naomi. We saw 
the sad spectacle of the reception of 
a sister in the beginning of the poem ; 
we see the conclusion of the strange 
eventless history in the last lines. 
Naomi is dying. Naomi the ardent 
Creole — the crushed enthusiast — 
the hospital nurse— the dignified 
abbess — the poor and broken. in 
heart—is dressed in coarse sackcloth, 
when death draws near, and listens 
for the last time to the chanted ser- 
vice for the dying, and inhales for the 


last time the odour of incense. 
Some thought — whether arising 


from the past or the future—throws 
a momentary glow on those withered 
features— 


And all at once unto that gentle face 
(Pale reflex of her long forgotten grace), 
bloom returned; and thus her spirit 


Asif she smiled to reach repose at last! 
Shrieks rose, and cries that an indulgent 


Heaven, 
In that last smile, miraculous aid had 


given. 

A saint, the sisters cried, and clutched 
with care 

Shreds of her dress, locks of her snowy 


hair, 
And all that touched the Holy Naomi. 
And midst the clamour there~at peace 


lay she! 
They laid her fondly in her narrow hed— 
The psalm was sung, the parting prayer 


as said, 
Beneath the churchyard trees a grave she 
found, 
And sleeps unknown beneath the grassy 
mound. . 
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PAMILY HISTORY, 


WE are a very patient race, we 
British people. To tell plain truth, 
we receive abuse with a certain com- 
placency, and are never better pleas- 
ed with our Mentors than when they 
set us down—in the abstract — as 
guilty of all the faults and meannesses 
under the skies. We are always glad 
to make the most of our national 
foibles, and the man who denounces 
his fellows boldly, and with just a 
little discretion, is your true popular 
orator. In pursuance of this cha- 
racteristic tendency, we have very 
generally given in to the idea that we 
are the greatest snobs in Christendom, 
holding our title as something half di- 
vine ; yet this is by no means the fact, 
though a great many people say it; 
and Mr. Thackeray draws a very un- 
philosophical conclusion when he 
makes out his verdict after this sweep- 
ing fashion. We are not snobs—pure 
snobbishness is a vice of “ society,” 
and “society” is a plague almost ex- 
clusively belonging to London. Yet 
even in town, and even among people 
who love peerages, and read with rel- 
ish the column of fashionable intel- 
ligence, the pervading spirit, we are 
bold to assert, is not the spirit of a 
snob. Larger, warmer, more human, 
most admirable satirist, is tie curiv- 
sity which inspires our breast. Do 
you suppose we would not be very 
much more edified could we ascertain 
all about the family, income, pros- 
pects, and connections of Mr. Jones 
next door, than by all our scraps of 
information concerning the Right 
Honourable Earl or the noble Mar- 
quess? But unfortunately, after all 
due and legitimate exertions, we are 
obliged to confess that we know no- 
thing about Mr. Jones, who his wife 
was, and who his visitors are, and 
what were those parties in which he 
was wont to recreate himself during 
the season, disturbing our sober 
slumbers by the noise of his return— 
even where ke has gone to now, when 
the season is over, and he has closed 
up all his shutters ;—all these things 
are a secret and a mystery beyond the 
reach of finding out, and neither blue 
book, nor red book, nor Post-office 


Directory, can give us any informa- 
tion more satisfactory than that his 
name is Robert instead of John. Then 
that gay old couple over the way, 
who also have closed up their shut- 
ters, but who, to the evident testi- 
mony of our eyes and observation, 
have not gone out of town — what 
are they doing over there in their 
dark drawing-room, these ancient, 
festive, kindly old people, who look 
so gay in their childless solitude? 
Why don’t they go out of town? and 
wherefore make believe that they do? 
If we could but be satisfied on these 
points, do you think we would take 
the trouble to concern ourselves about 
the princely movements ‘of Suther- 
land House or Belgrave Square? 

It is our own fate to dwell in a 
neighbourhood of the intensest re- 
spectability. When we take our 
humble mid-day walk (not now, 
dearest reader—only, we beg you to 
observe, at the proper season when it 
is proper to be in town), amusing and 
amazing it is to mark that proces- 
sion of most comfortable broughams, 
with their quiet liveries and sleek 
brown horses, turning out of all the 
mysterious back regions in an unin- 
terrupted line. But who is about to 
drive out in these respectable vehicles, 
who it is who drives a pair, who re- 
joices in the greys, and disturbs the 
sober atmosphere of quiet wealth 
with liveries white and red,—that, 
alas! unless we devoted our life to the 
inquiry, we must never hope to 
know. Even those Croydon baskets 
fall of children, trundling along on 
their low wheels with the quiet pony 
which mamma can manage, and the 
blue-coated man, evident major-domo 
and family man-of-all-work, hanging 
on, a sad overbalance, behind, puzzle 
and defeat all our inquiries, Our 
excellent neighbours wrap themselves 
up in the impervious veil of respect- 
ability. There is no getting at them 
save by introductions and “ mutual 
friends,” morning calls and evening 
parties. No safety-valve remains for 
our most natural, laudable, and hu- 
man curiosity, yet we remain curious 
notwithstanding, and what can we 
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do but turn to the only possible gos- 
siping within our reach? It is hope- 
less to ascertain what watering-place 
is graced by the presence of Mrs. 
Jones, but we can find out where the 
Countess of Gaunt has established 
her autumnal retirement, and a good 
deal about her amusements and occu- 
pations, and who has joined her “ dis- 
tinguished circle,” not to speak of a 
glance by the way into the private 
affairs of Lady Arabella and Lord 
Charles. We repeat, we are not 
snobs, but with candour we confess 
that we love an “ interior,’ and re- 
joice in a chance glimpse within doors, 
be it of a cottage kitchen bright with 
firelight, ora wayside parlour where 
the candles are being lighted, and 
before the attendant John or Mary 
has drawn down the blinds. There 
is no benevolent Asmodeus to open 
for us the houses of our neighbours, 
no charitable Burke to let us in, in 
kindly sympathy, to the family his- 
jo of the excellent people next door 
and over the way. And if we console 
ourselves with a stray glance now 
and then into the domestic concerns 
of those greater folk who are accus- 
tomed to be looked at, and who feel 
themselves a proper and laudable ob- 
ject of curiosity to all ‘the world, are 
we for that innocent reason to be 
elevated to the pillory of Mr. Thack- 
eray? No! We love gossip, we 
confess. We do not love the man 
who does not love gossip, we are 
bound to acknowledge, in general, 
and as a matter of taste we prefer 
talking about our neighbours to any 
more abstract discussion, and we are 
decidedly of opinion that it is better 
to look in at the palace windows 
than to give up the chance of avy 
“interior” at all, 

Fortunately, however, the past lies 
open to us with all its stores; and 
the most enlightened critic in the 
world cannot find fault with our 
delighted eagerness when we hasten 
to look into the Castle of Balcarras, 
the mansion-house of Jerviswood, or 
the ancient family circle of the Lairds 
of Caldwell in the west. Within these 
volumes of delightful gossip lie the 
makings of history, Yet better than 
that, for our purpose and pleasure, 
who are not historical students—a 
wealth of character and manners—of 
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old world wisdom, learning, simpli- 
city, and foolishness—of tender family 
affection—family courage, honour, 
wit, and nobleness, seldom equalled, 
and nowhere to be surpassed. Family 
history, come at it how you will—yes, 
dearest reader, if it be even in the 
way of gossip, history which is in 
the making, the story of to-day, is 
one of the most delightful of all 
studies—stranger, quainter, more out 
of the way and unusual than all the 
inventions of fictions —full- of real 
vicissitudes and actual providences 
more wonderful than the wildest 
chances of romances, and varieties 
of human thought and feeling, which 
the greatest imagination in the world 
could not devise. Which of us is 
there who has not smiled aside at 
those expedients of the story-teller 
which we ourselves were the first to 
condemn as against probability, while 
we yet remembered well how much 
stranger and less probable were the 
real turning-points of our own or of 
our brother’s fate. But we cannot 
carry our story to the world for its 
instant conviction—that world which 
in its secret heart is as conscious of 
the truth as we are. The household 
history lies buried under mountain 
weights of love and pity and tender- 
ness, and the bravest hearts of the do- 
mestic circle hide their own heroisms 
and sufferings more jealously than 
crimes. The heartbreak of the mother, 
were it known, might leave a blight 
on the good fame of the child—the 
self-sacrifice of one brother, were it 
told aloud, might show only too 
clearly the self-secking of another, 
and the family heroes hold their 
peace, and the family historians dare 
not speak. We say again and again, 
every one of us, that truth is stranger 
than fiction, but no man among us 
ventures to proclaim how he knows 
it to be so. 

A chance reference in quite another 
department of study threw into our 
hands, some time ago, a little volume 
very little known, which, though we 
remember to have seen it several times 
quoted, is, we are sure, to the general 
public, very near as good as manu- 
script. It is a brief account—not 


a memoir nor biography, being too 
short for either—of two remarkable 
people of the period of the Revolu- 
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tion—Grisell Baillie, born a Hume of 
Polwarth, and her husband, Baillie of 
Jerviswood. The instant association 
which suggested to our own mind at 
sight of this tiny volume the larger 
and more important work of Lord 
Lindsay,* requires no explanation. 
Lord Lindsay’s book, though it bears 
ballast of heavier metal, is, in its most 
delightful episode, so much akin and 
alike to the modest production of 
the younger Grisell Baillie, that we 
glance instinctively from the one to 
the other as kindred portraits fitly 
placed together, We have no excuse 
of novelty—not even the apology of 
a new edition—to justify us in any 
attempt at a critical review of these 
works, nor have we any such inten- 
tion; but we are perfectly assured 
that many a reader, tired at once 
of story-telling and philosophy—of 
the marks which veil the face of the 
present time, and of the sad attempts 
it makes at self-elucidation—will be 
glad to glance back with us, even 
though it be into the eighteenth 
century, into those hearts and homes 
of antique fashion, whose simplicity 
neither family pride, old-world eti- 
quette, conscious rank, nor half-con- 
scious genius could lessen or destroy. 

First of all, and to begin with, let 
us state our conviction—which con- 
viction we cast boldly a glove of de- 
fiance in the face of Sir A. Alison, 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, Earl Stan- 
hope—all and sundry the historians 
of the day. They do very well in 
their own way, and within their 
own standing-ground, these accom- 
plished gentlemen, but your true 
domestic chronicler, your real his- 
torian of homes and manners — let 
nobody deny it—is a woman. Lord 
Lindsay, though few men write better, 
and though his archaic knowledge 
and amount of study was, we have no 
doubt, tenfold greater than her lady- 
ship’s, is fairly worsted and beaten 
within the pages of his own book by 
that Lady Anne, to whose melodious 
title we are not disposed to add any 
surname-—the Lady Anne of Auld 
Robin Gray ; and we have no esteem 
for the man who would not throw 
aside the most brilliant pictorial 
sketch of the most popular of writers 
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for Lady Murray’s picture of her 
mother—so noble, so unaffected, so 
tender and true. A series of such 
pictures—and many such, we do not 
doubt, exist unrevealed in family 
records and private memoirs—would 
do more to expound the real char- 
acter of a country—above all of such 
a country as Scotland—than all the 
statistical accounts, and all the poli- 
tical movements in the world. 

It would almost seem as if the 
Scottish female character—no dis- 
paragement to maiden or to matron 
in the earlier stages of development 
—effloresced int its fullest bloom 
and beauty in the old lady. Who 
does not know, or has not known, 
some living example of that fair old 
age—so fresh, so sweet, so pure—of 
which Lady Murray says, “She was 
middle-sized, well made, clever (Ang- 
lice, active) in her person, very hand- 
some, with a life and sweetness in 
her eyes very uncommon and 
to her last had the finest complexion, 
with the clearest red in her cheeks 
and lips that could be seen in one of 
fifteen?” Eyes as dewy and as 
bright as the eyes of youth, cheeks 
as soft in their sweet wrinkles as the 
cheek of a child, the silver-white 
hair a crown of glory, and every 
touch of age a touch of tenderness. 
Who does not recall some such figure 
as this, some one in whose presence 
every man who had ever loved the 
name instinctively thought upon the 
mother of his own heart? It would 
be easy to enlarge the picture: the 
“kindly Scots,” idiomatic and ex- 
pressive, refined out of all vulgarness 
—the withered shapely hands, whose 
touch of kindness was like a blessing 
—the breath of arbitrariness and 
authority, the tone sometimes a little 
peremptory and dominant—the habit 
of rale which gave precision and in- 
dividuality to the character, and pre- 
served it from the bland perfection 
of mere love and gentleness. Is the 
race fading out of the world it 
blessed and brightened? or is it 
only our own ideal and exemplar of 
one, that we fear to look for the 
kindred face which might remind us 
too sadly of all that we had lost’? 

And then the old unwedded ladies 
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of the same period and kind ; those 
whom it was the interest of the world 
to keep unwedded—such friends, 
counsellors, and aids they were, 
nearer than kindred. Old ladies, 
sometimes with harsh enough angu- 
larities of character, sometimes very 
plain in speech, yet somehow pre- 
serving about them a certain subtle 
bloom of maidenhood, the hidden deli- 
cate atmosphere in which they carried 
safe into old age the purified romanee 
of youth—are there any such old maids 
now as Doctor Anne Keith, the Mrs, 
Martha Bethune Balliol of the Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate? We do not 
know ; but we can still come at her 
veritable presence— and still enter 
the company where the old Countess 
of Balcarras smiles to tell how at 
ninety every one compliments her on 
her good looks, thanks to the inter- 
mediate agency of Lord Lindsay. 
We do not know whether th 
domestic records move other readers 
as they. do ourselves; but for our 
part, we confess our heart warms 
to the tale, and we are not only 
proud of the blood and the nation 
which produces this vision and 
reality of good women, but can- 
not help identifying our mother- 
country herself, Scotland —noble, 
homelike, and kindly, with such 
names as those of the Ladies~ of 
Balcarras, of Anne Keith, and of 
Grisell Hume. 

There is little opportunity nowa- 
days, so far at least as the world 
knows, for the valour and the self- 
command, the ready wit, the entire 
devotion and self-sacrifice, the des- 
perate expedients and the agonies of 
endurance, by which times of revolu- 
tion and great public vicissitude de- 
veloped the greatest faculties in the 
tenderest hearts. Our energies are 
no longer taxed to the utmost to 
conceal the hiding-place or aid the 
flight of our dearest friends. We 
are no longer oppressed, and no 
longer under the temptation of us 
ing Oppression towards others, at 
least in any public fashion. In the 
quiet course of modern life there are 
few hairbreadth escapes to startle 
our natural powers into full action, 
and few emergencies in which these 
natural powers are all we have to 
trust to, under Heaven, for life and 
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safety. The shock of distant battle, 
the concussion of great events, do 
not affect as first causes our daily 
life. A sudden edict of supreme 
authority can no longer make us 
fugitives, or set a price’ upon our 
heads. These are great blessings ; 
yet, perhaps, while we fully appre- 
ciate these, we do not at the same 
time quite understand what a noble 
culture that was, and how danger, 
poverty, and exile, the heroic uses of 
adversity, quickened the intellect 
and strengthened the character of 
even the secondary personages who 
had share in them. The eighteenth 
century certainly was no t re- 
sult to be elaborated out of the 
struggles and sufferings of the pre- 
ceding age; yet, debased in art and 
poor in literature, the beginning of 
this eighteenth centu was, not- 
withstanding, as wealthy in charac- 
ter as any age of history. Individual 
faces, most distinct and recognisable, 
brighten through the haze on every 
hand. There was little genius in the 
high places; but there were great 
powers, great individuality, a very 
remarkable number of able people, 
capable of distinction themselves, 
and most worthy of awarding it, in 
the grades below. We have little to 
do with London and its brilliant 
gossipy collection of coteries, where 
society, if a little more piquant and 
original, and a good deal less inno- 
cent, was at least as false as society 
is now. That this period should 
have attracted the special favour 
and attention of two of the most 
brilliant “ wits” of our own day, 
Macaulay and Thackeray, is an odd 
enough testimonial in its favour. 
But in Edinburgh, and in such here- 
ditary houses as that castle which 
Lady Anne Lindsay, with a touch of 
the prevailing mannerism of the day, 
delights to call the chateau of Bal- 
carras, we recognise with delight not 
only the fulness and variety of cha- 
racter which distinguishes the larger 
world, but with manners of a quainter 
old-world simplicity, and individual 


‘peculiarities still odder and more 


peculiar—an atmosphere simpler, 
sincerer, and better, and a stand- 
ing-ground more tangible and evi- 
— of the old piety and the ol 
ait 
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Grisell Hume of Polwarth,* the 
eldest daughter of a Scotch gentleman 
of note among the persecuted Pres- 
byterians of his time, and who after- 
wards attained to an earldom and 
high office in the State, though she 
lived until after the ’45 to pity and 
to aid the sufferers in that wild ad- 
venture, was born very soon after the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. She was 
the eldest of a large family; and her 
father (who has been so unfortunate 
as to fall, in those latter days, under 
the ban of Mr. Macaulay) was a man 
of restless and energetic spirit, active 
in all the enterprises of his time. 
Born of this parentage, this brave and 
“clever” young messenger, so little 
likely to be suspected of carrying 
treasonable communications, makes 
a very early appearance on the his- 
toric scene. At twelve years old, an 
envoy from her father’s house ir the 
country to the prison of the father of 
her future husband in Edinburgh, the 
little traveller accomplished her singu- 
lar mission, which was “to get admit- 
tance to the prison unsuspected, and 
slip a letter into his (the as 
hand of advice and information, an 
bring back what intelligence she 
could,” so well, that her daughter 
quaintly adds, “From that time I 
reckon her hardships began, from the 
confidence was put in her, and the 
activity she naturally had, far beyond 
her age, in executing whatever she 
was intrusted with.” A most signi- 
ficant morality, full of meaning. The 
young Grisell could and would do 
what was given her to do, and hence- 
forward there was little leisure for 
her in a world where so many hard 
things have to be done, and so few 
have the will to do them. There is 
a wonderful interest always in these 
innocent heroisms of children, half 
conscious, done chiefly in loyal obedi- 
ence because the father or the mother 
ordained it so; and one can imagine 
so well the stout little heart trudging 
along the lengthy country -road, 
drawing near the old town and its 
rison, too innocent for fear, yet 
uttering at the thought of the 
grave saint and patriarch to whom 








these young hands carried words of 
consolation. Girls of twelve years 
old, though they have a thousand 
privileges unknown to this one, have 
few such ennobling and generous 
errands now. = 
Then Sir Patrick Hume himself 
fell into trouble, and had to remain 
in careful hiding, often pursued and 
searched for. In this emergency, 
his refuge was in the family burying- 
vault under the church of Polwarth, 
whither came this same child at 
midnight, night by night, with her 
head full of all the ghostly stories of 
the countryside, and her ears wakeful 
and eager, taking every rustling leaf 
less for a spectre than a soldier, and 
afraid of nothing so much as those wan- 
dering parties of troopers, who might 
discover, unlikely though itwwas, her 
father’s hiding-place. The sheep's 
head, stolen into her lap in secret 
m the family table, that no one 
might suspect there was another 
mouth to feed—the “haill sheep's 
head,” which the dismayed little 
brother accused Grisell of eating. 
The little maid, “ stumbling over the 
grass every night alone,” troubled by 
the barking of the minister’s dogs, 
terrified to be seen by some untimely 
passenger, yet making “great enter- 
tainment” to the gaunt hermit in the 
family vault by “many a diverting 
story” of these devices for his nightly 
provision. These are pictures not 
to be looked at save with a swelling 
heart and a full eye. We might 
quote this little book entire, did we 
follow in every particular its noble 
and touching story, yet we cannot 
refrain from- one full-length sketch 
of a most interesting household scene. 
The house of a banished Scottish 
plotter, an extreme Presbyterian, one 
of that gloomy and terrible sect of Cal- 
vinists on whom, in these days, it is 
proper to look with a certain fashion- 
able horror—a family of exiles waiting 
on Providence for the slow-coming op- 
portunity which might carry -them 
back to the home they loved, and the 
lands of which they had been de- 
spoiled —living in poverty, even their 
honourable name disguised among 
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the friendly Dutch at Utrecht, while 
King James blundered on to his 
destruction in London, and sombre 
William pondered on coming fortune 
at the Hague. At this momentous 
time, the pause of fate, and under 
these circumstances, it is pleasant to 
see how these Scottish gentlefolks, 
proud, poor, and religious, kept house 
in their exile; and this is how the 
story goes :— 

“Their great desire was to have a good 
house, as their greatest comfort was at 
home; and all the people of the same 
way of thinking, of which there was great 
numbers, were continually with them. 
They paid for their house, what was very 
extravagant for their income, near a 
fourth part; they: could not afford any 
servant but a little girl to wash the 
dishes. All the time they were there, 
there was not 2 week my mother (Grisell) 
did not sit up two nights to do the busi- 
ness that was necessary. She went to 
the market, went to the mill to have 
their corn ground—which it seems is the 
way with good managers there—dressed 
the linen, cleaned the house, made ready 
the dinner, mended the children’s stock- 
ings and other clothes, made what she 
could for them, and in short, did every- 
thing. Her sister Christian, who was a 
year or two younger, diverted her father 
and mother, and the rest who were fond 
of music. Out of their small income 
they bought a harpsichord for little 
money, but is a Rucar now in my 
custody, and most valuable. My aunt 
played and sang well, and had a great 
deal of life and humour, but no turn to 
business. Though my mother had the 
same qualifications, and liked it as well 
as she did, she was forced to drudge; 
and many jokes used to pass between the 
sisters about their different occupations. 
Every morning, before six, my mother 
lighted her father’s fire in his study, then 
waked him (he was ever a good sleeper, 
which blessing, among many others, she 
inherited from him); then got him, what 
he usually took as soon as he got up, 
warm small-beer, with a spoonful of 
bitters in it, which he continued his 
whole life, and of which I have the re- 
geipt. Then she took up the children 
and brought them all to his room, where 
he taught them everything which was 
fit for their age—some Latin, others 
French, Dutch, geography, writing, read- 
ing, English, &¢., and my grandmother 
taught them what was necessary on her 
part. Thus he employed and diverted 
himself all the time he was there, not 
being able to afford putting them to 
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school: and my mother, when she had 
a moment’s time, took a lesson with the 
rest in French and Dutch, and also di- 
verted herself with music. I have now 
a book of songs, of her writing when 
there, many of them interrupted, half- 
writ, some broke off in the middle of a 
sentence. She had no less a turn for 
mirth and society than any of the family, 
when she could come at it without ne- 
glecting wat she thought more necessary. 
“ Her eldest brother, Patrick, who was 
nearest her age, and bred up together, 
was her most dearly beloved. My father 
aillie of Jerviswood) was then, for- 
eited and exiled, in the same situation 
with themselves. She had seen him, for 
the first time, in the prison with his 
father, not long before he suffered; and 
from that time their hearts were engaged. 
Her brother and my father were soon 
got in to ride in the Prince of Orange’s 
guards, till they were better provided 
for in the army. They took their turn 
in standing sentry at the Prince’s gate, 
but always contrived to do it together. 
Though their station was then low, they 
kept up their spirits. I could relate 
many stories on that subject. My mother 
could talk for hours and never tire of it, 
always saying it was the happiest and 
most delightful part of her life. Her 
constant attention was to have her bro- 
ther appear right in his linen and dress; 
they wore little point cravats and cuffs, 
which many a night she sat up to have 
in as good order for him as any in the 
place ; and one of their greatest expenses 
was in dressing him as he ought to be. 
“As their house was always full of 
unfortunate banished people like them- 
selves, they seldom went to dinner with- 
out three or four or five of them, to 
share with them; and many a hundred 
times I have heard her say she could 
never look back upon their manner of 
living then, without thinking it a miracle; 
they had no wants, but plenty of every- 
thing they desired, and much content- 
ment, and always declared it the most 
pleasing part of her life, though they 
were not without their little distresses; 
but to them they were rather jokes than 
grievances. The professors and men of 
learning in the place came often to see 
my grandfather. The best entertain- 
ment he could give them was a glass of 
allerbest beer, which was a better kind 
of ale then common. He sent his son 


Andrew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, a 
boy, to draw some for them in the cel- 
lar; he brought it up with great dili- 
gence, but in his other hand the spigot 
of the barrel. My grandfather said, 
‘Andrew, what is that in your hand?’ 
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When he saw it, he ran down with 
speed, but the beer was all run out be- 
fore he got there: this occasioned much 
mirth, though perhaps they did not 
well know how to get more. 

“Tt is the custom there to gather 
money for the poor from house to house, 
with a bell to warn people to give it. 
One night the bell came, and no money 
was then in the house, but an orkey, 
which is a doit, the smallest of all coin. 
Everybody was so ashame@, no one 
would go to give it, it was so little, and 
put it from one to t’other; at last my 
grandfather said, ‘Well then, I'll go 
with it; we can do no more than give 
all we have.’ They were often reduced 


to this by the delay of the ships coming h 


from Scotland with their small remit- 
tances; then they put up the little plate 
they had (all of which was carried with 
them) in the Lumber, which is pawning 
it, till the ships came; and that very 
plate they brought with them again to 
Scotland, and left no debt behind them.” 


If this little book were more gene- 
rally known, we should feel it incum- 
bent upon us to excuse ourselves for 
so long an extract; but the story is 
not lengthy after all, and will not 
bear abridgment; and we trust it 
will teach some one to look through 
the Dutch mist of the Revolution, 
and through the unlovely veil which 
many prejudices have thrown over 
Scotland at the same period, with a 
warm heart and a kindly eye at this 
brightest of family pictures. For our 
own part, we confess it freely, not 
even Lady Jane Grey, reading Plato 
in her window-seat, is to ourselves a 
rettier picture than Grissell Hume 
ghting the fire in her father’s study, 
or “getting up” her young brother's 
point-lace ruffies; and we have not a 
moment’s doubt that she did both 
these homely offices with the grace of 
a noble and refined gentlewoman as 
she was. We have all said and 
heard a great deal in recent days 
about Sydney Smith and his delight- 
ful household economics, brightest 
and cheeriest of modern thriftiness ; 
but not even the odd happy parson- 
age at Foston among the clays comes 
up to the pleasant shifts and straits 
oF the Scottish exile, with his ten 
children -—— the house, in Dutch 
Utrecht, of Sir Patrick Hume. 

We cannot help glancing aside at 
an odd companion picture and con- 
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trast to this, contained in the cor- 
respondence of a lady connected 
with the family of Caldwell, whose 
letters are to be found in the in- 
teresting papers collected from the 
records of that house, and © publish- 
ed a few years ago under the aus- 
pices of the Maitland Club. Mrs. 
Scott, the lady in question, writing 
from Hanover, where her husband 
seems to have held some diplomatic 
post at the court of the Electress 
Sophia, a generation later than the 
Dutch experiences of the family of 
Hume, has by no means so pleasant 
a picture to present to her friends at 
ome. ‘Troubled with the advent of 
babies and the misdemeanours of ser- 
vants—dismayed at the “divisions” 
of the court, and the general want of 
religion — vexed on every hand by 
“those Dutch boors” who will not 
“go out of their way ” so much as to 
set up her bed to her satisfaction, it 
is not wonderful that this -unfortu- 
nate gentlewoman’s temper, doubt- 
less a little irascible to begin with, 
should now and then give way. The 
calmness of exasperation with which 
she speaks occasionally is very amus- 
ing—as for example,— 

“Tt’s no wonder one inclines to be 
melancholy here. For beside the aliena- 
tion they have to the Brittons, y™ is 
no possibility to keep their company 
without gaming; nor is their conversa- 
tion worth a farthing, since, besides 
dressing, painting, and a court courtesy, 
few of them know anything. And yet 
they believe themselves a standard that 
mankind should be guided by. I don’t 
distrust God’s providence, who either 
will send better or give us contentment 
with what we have; but to live among a 
parcel of brutes who value you more for 
@ fine suit, and throwing your money 
away at play, than for managing your- 
self like a reasonable creature |” 

And again,— 

“Tf the weather with you be such as 
we have had, it may be wondered any 
keep their health; for here we have had 
two months daily rain, and now such 
excessive heats that the very dust and 
all becomes living insects. It is like y° 
plague of flys the Egyptians was molested 
with—and so desperately they bite that 
boiles is occasioned by them; but this is 
nothing here! . . . . You cannot ima- 
gine what a parcel of cheating brutes the 
workpeople is here... .. Pray, don t 
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forget to send me two pairs of candle- 
sticks, for here they are ill, and triple 
price. I tell you we live in a town desti- 
tute of all things (thatis to be found every- 
where) but rich broccards. . . . . I part 
with my mademosell (a nurse who had 
been falsely recommended to her) when 
I enter my house. I understand her re- 
putation is such that for two years she 
was refused the Sacrament; but when 
she was to be recommended to me they 
admitted her, that they with a better 
grace might put her in my hands. You 
see what hopeful folk we live among, 
and how complaisant they are—that 
even the things most sacred and holy 
in other places are distributed in ordi- 
nary charity.” 

The afflictions of the ceurt lady 
make a very good poise for the 
homely content of the exiles in their 
poverty. Mrs. Scott, however, we 
are glad to say, becomes more satis- 
fied after a time, congratulates her- 
self that “I am now free of all those 
narrow ways of thinking I formerly 
had”—makes many shrewd, clever, 
and somewhat dogmatic remarks 
about education and things in gene- 
ral, and in one of her late letters 
shows an amusing sparkle of temper, 
and characteristic motherly impar- 
tiality. Writing to Mrs. Mure, she 
says, “I never had those letters you 
mention, nor any from my brother, 
save one in August last, wherein he 
was pleased to find fault in a very 
wrong place—to wit, my education of 
Lerty, which, if I may judge by the 
success, was irreproachable.” This 
is extremely good, and as natural 
and lifelike as possible. The Cald- 
well papers show a decided lack of 
gossip and femininity—they are too 
weighty, important, and historical to 
be ranked as merely family history ; 
bat among the press of more impor- 
tant matters, it is quite pleasant to 
meet with the little grievances, judi- 
cial deliverances, and sparks of tem- 
per of Mrs. Scott. 

When the trials of the Revolution 
were over, when the exile of Utrecht 
was Chancellor of Scotland, the 
family of Hume enriched and en- 
nobled, and the brave Grisell, mar- 
ried to her early love—he to whom 
her heart had been engaged since the 
two young consolers met in the pri- 
son of the aged hero and martyr, the 
first distinguished Baillie of Jervis- 
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wood—was in the second period of 
her eventful and vigorous life, under- 
taking “the whole management of 
the affairs of her brother Lord Pol- 
warth,” as she had once undertaken 
his cravat and his ruffles, a young 
James Lindsay of Balcarras, tempted 
into the rebellion of ‘“‘ the Fifteen” by 
the handsome, gay, fickle, extravagant 
Earl Colin of Balcarras, the youth’s 
father, was getting pardoned by the 
influence of Argyll and Marlborough, 
and the exertions of his friends. This 
Earl Colin, the same Lord Balcarras 
who figures among the foremost Ja- 
cobite intriguers of the period in the 
recent volumes of Mr. Macaulay, 
though a man of weight, influence, 
and boldness, and one of the very 
few among James's friends who ven- 
tured to speak plain truth to that 
unhappy prince, is one of those men 
whose exploits we invariably speak 
of and hear of with a smile. A 
Scotch nobleman of long descent, 
born with the gay and reckless spirit 
which we instinctively call Irish, his 
lucklessness never does him much 
damage, and his good fortune yields 
him no advantage. Beginning life 
at sixteen in the court of Charles IL, 
and ending it nearly threescore years 
after in the patrimonial castle, in the 
reign of the first Dutch George, this 
patriarch looks just as young, as 
hairbrained, and as rash at one pe- 
riod as the other, and rushes into 
that mad and hopeless attempt at re- 
bellion with the impetuosity of a boy. 
His second son and ultimate succes- 
sor, James, is of a different temper. 
Earl Colin had “no end of wives ;” 
and Lord Lindsay wisely refrains 
from any attempt at description in 
detail of the many ladies Bualcarras 
who shared the fortunes of his 

and gallant ancestor. But Earl James, 
out of an active and strangely-varied 
youth—at one time a naval officer in 
the service of the established govern- 
ment—at another, a rebel leader in 
the attempt against them—and once 
more, with no great interval of time 
between, holding a commission in 
the British army—settled down out 
of this eventful beginning to a long 
period of ill health and valetudin- 
arianism, chiefly distinguished by a 
most tender and affectionate corre- 
spondence with an only sister in still 
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feebler health than himself. After 
all Earl Colin’s intrigues and vaga- 
ries, it is strange to fall into this 
family lull, in which, one might have 
supposed—represented only by an 
invalid brother and sister, both grow- 
ing old, unwedded and childless, and 
united by one of those romantic 
‘and devoted fraternal attachments 
which so frequently prevent the for- 
mation of other ties—the house of 
Balcarras was fading towards its 
end. But the good Lady Betty died, 
and her brother was left to his own 
resources. Then he served another 
campaign, and was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy; but finding no ad- 
vancement possible to a rebel of “ the 
Fifteen,” returned home to Balcarras 
to his books, his farming, and his 
country neighbours—no very excit- 
ing society for the soldier and tra- 
veller. Then at sixty, a courtly and 
dignified old gentleman, Earl James 
fell in love; and by dint of very 
genuine passion, overpowering disap- 
pointment, and a real fever occa- 
sioned by the same, managed to 
marry, somewhat against her will, a 
pretty young lady, by whose means 
the waning race of Balcarras sprang 
up from its ashes like a phoenix, and 
dispersed to all the airts again in the 
exploits of eight bold Lindsays the 
renown of its ancestral name, The 
old man, one must suppose to his 
own extreme surprise as well as jubi- 
lation, after sixty years of solitary 
bachelorship, found himself surround- 
ed at last by a family of eleven chil- 
dren—three daughters, beautiful and 
witty, and eight brave boys. 

We do not think there exists a 
more delightful sketch of family life 
than that of this household of Bal- 
carras, as recorded by the sprightly 
pen of Lady Anne, the eldest of the 
band. ‘The countess, one of the long 
line of admirable mothers with 
which—a ‘blessing beyond computa- 
tion—the house of Lindsay seems to 
have been favoured for many genera- 
tions, was somewhat arbitrary and 
harsh in her treatment of her young 
children, according to their historian ; 
but not even the confinement in the 
red-curtained room, which  estab- 


lished for the heir of the house, 
during his whole life, a connection 
between red curtains and naughti- 
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ness; not even the lecture which 
prompted one earnest petition—* Oh 
my lady, my lady,” said little 
Robert, “ whip me, and let me go, if 
you please!” seems to have had any 
injurious effect upon the spirit and 
courage of those delightful little 
Lindsays. The young rogues, how- 
ever, planned, and partly executed, a 
flight from the domestic despotism ; 
here it is :— 

“ As we conceived the tasks of lan- 
guages, geography, arithmetic, under 
which we laboured, were harder than 
those laid on the children of Israel, 
which produced a revolt, Margaret, who 
had a taste for public speaking, taking 
the lead, assembled us one day in our 
favourite temple, and proposed an in- 
surrection. 

“She complained of hard laws and 
little play, and assured us, if we would 
be ruled by her, that she would carry 
us to a family, where she had once spent 
a week after the hooping-cough very 
agreeably indeed. She was certain they 
would receive us kindly, and as they 
had no children of their own, they would 
make us welcome to live with them, 
which would be much better than the 
‘ horrious’ life we lived at home. 

“This being the only word in the 
course of Margaret’s life that she was 
ever known to slip-slop, I am glad to 
transmit it against her to posterity. 

“The proposal was agréed to with 
acclamations of joy, and we instantly set 
out on our journey, intending by forced 
marches to reach the neighbour’s house 
that night, as it was but three miles 
distant, and by the side of the sea; but 
as we could not think of leaving little 
James behind, who had not yet got into 
breeches, it considerably retarded us, as 
we had to carry him by turns. Our 
flight was discovered by old Robin Gray, 
the shepherd. ‘All the young gentle- 
men, and all the young ladies, and all 
the dogs, are run away, my lady!’ A 
messenger being despatched, not to nego- 
tiate but to bring us back nolens volens, 
the six criminals were carried before the 
countess, who declared that on this 
occasion whipping was too good for us, 
and that we should each have a dose of 
tincture of rhubarb, to teach us to stay 
at home.” : 

But the house contained a some- 
what miscellaneous company beside 
the young Lindsays. - Lady Bal- 
carras seems to have had a taste for 
eccentricity. There was Lady Dal- 
rymple, quaint, gentle, and indolent, 
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the grandmamma of the house, of 
whom Lady Anne tells some wildly- 
absurd anecdotes, and quotes -one 
kind and beautiful grandmotherly 
letter. Then there was an extraor- 
dinary Jusus nature, a middle-aged 
gentlewoman, known as Miss Sophy 
Johnston, who ought to have been 
born a fox- hunting squire, and was 
the unfortunate victim of a parental 
experiment, which shows us, among 
so much good, one of the very bad 
features of the times. Her father, 
the kind of man “commonly called 
an odd dog,” persuaded his com- 
plaisant wife to join with him in a 
vow, that this poor child was to be 
taught nothing; and never to have 
her spirit broken by contradiction. 
The consequence was, that Miss 
Sophy grew into “an odd dog” her- 
self; hunted, wrestled, played on the 
fiddle, worked well in iron, could 
shoe a horse quicker than a smith, 
had a private forge fitted up in her 
boudoir, was by no means delicate in 
her tastes or language, and, worst of 
all, lived and died an infidel. This 
is the shadow in the picture, other- 
wise so bright. But in contrast to 
Miss Sophy appears a fantastic 
romantical little woman, the gover- 
ness in everything but name, of the 
young ladies, a penniless protegé of 
Lady Balcarras, who very nearly 
breaks her heart at the idea of 
salary, and is one of the oddest in- 
stances of sentiment, temper, pride, 
and lovingness imaginable—an ad- 
wirable type of an ancient family 
dependent, liable to fits of the most 
dire and sudden offence for fancied 
slight or injury, standing desperately 
upon her dignity, killed by the offer 
of remuneration, yet ready and ca- 
pable of doing anything for love. 
The society of Balcarras was further 
graced and enriched by the presence 
of Mrs. Cockburn, “a woman of 
genius,”—the writer of the beautiful 
“ Flowers of the Forest,” with which 
everybody is acquainted —a lady, 
however, who in spite of the warm 
and affectionate panegyrics cf Lady 
Anne, and a still greater authority, 
Sir Walter, strikes us as just a little 
“ strong-minded” and David Humish 
in her tone. Let us add to these 
the dignified and womanly presence 
of Anne, countess of Balcarras, the 
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beautiful young wife of an old man, 
one of those impersonations of pure 
and graceful matronhood, self-sus- 
tained and almost solitary in her un- 
equal marriage, which appeal to our 
imagination .almost more than wives 
more fitly mated; and the patri- 
archal old head of the house, a 
chivalrous old paladin whom the 
very thieves refuse to rob because 
his doors are always open; who 
waxes warm after dinner over the 
beauty and the wrongs of Queen 
Mary, and “never meets a carriage 
without stopping it to inquire 
whether he could be of service to 
the ladies;” and their eleven fair 
children, full of character, spirit, and 
variety, and we cannot help think- 
ing it an extremely judicious opinion, 
what was, as Lady Anne says, “ in- 
deed a sort of creed in our family, 
that it was impossible anybody at 
Balcarras could wish to be anywhere 
else.” 

Earl James, who loved his name- 
sake the Apostle, and had peculiar 
“delight in his catholic Epistle, as 
that emphatically of a gentleman, a 
term implying, in his acceptation of 
it, all Christian excellence and per- 
fection,” and whose chivalrous mind 
and “distinguished personal man- 
ners” it is impossible to doubt, died, in 
the course of nature, after but a few 
ears’ enjoyment of this- family life, 
eaving the memoir of his own times to 
his children. And Lord Lindsay gives 
an extract from a letter of the odd 
little governess, which conveys a very 
touching picture of the old man’s con- 
templation of his end. She says, after 
protesting that “I think much less of 
that momentary thing death than most 
people,”—“ Perhaps my ease in this 
affair may proceed from having been 
these fifteen years accustomed to 
speak of it almost without ceasing; 
for Lord Balcarras, with as great 
coolness, used to speak of things he 
would have done after he was dead, 
and for his amusement, I may say, 
used to write his will, and consulted 
us all about it, without either one or 
another lamenting: in short, his 


dying was so much spoken of by 
himself and those that loved him 
most, as prevented its surprising 
either his lordship or his family 
when the event happened.” Quaint 
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enough, yet full of a natural grace 
and pathos too; and how fine is this 
willing and cheerful conclusion of the 
prolonged patriarchal life ! 

And now we enter upon the for- 
tunes of the children, those generous, 
affectionate, sprightly brothers and 
sisters, whom it is refreshing and 
good to look at, and whose story 
must have recalled to many a mem- 
ber of many a scattered family the 
freshest and most pleasant time of 
their own lives. As they all branch 
off one by one to their several for- 
tunes, the young earl and three of his 
brothers to the army, the little 
Robert, who desired to be whipped 
and let go, to India, which he reached 
in that happy time when it was pos- 
sible to make fortunes there, and one 
to the church, and two to the sea, 
we come into more direct personal 
acquaintance with Lady Anne, and 
her beautiful sister, Lady Margaret 
—she who “had a turn for public 
speaking,” and led the childish in- 
surrection long ago. Lady Margaret, 
though she too could write sprightly 
letters, seems to have been one of 
those pensive and tender spirits, 
“most gentle, most unfortunate,” 
whom Providence seems sometimes 
to select to make a life of sorrow and 
privation lovely. She had a husband, 
who not only ruined but disgraced 
himself, a clouded widowhood, dis- 
turbed by some unexplained troubles, 
aod died early. In the depression 
caused by her departure after her 
marriage, Lady Anne, alone at Bal- 
carras, made the little poem, the 
single and exquisite production of 
her life which has conferred upon her 
name a gms immortality. The 
young lady was dull and sad without 
er favorite sister—doubtless moved 
at the heart by that strange sense of 
change and breaking up which comes 
into a family with the first marriage 
—and wanted words for a favourite 
old tune which was not wedded to 
fit verse. From these two very ordi- 
nary circumstances came the ballad 
of “ Auld Robin Gray,” one of those 
perfect and unimprovable works of 
genius which throw all critics hors 
de combat, and which the whole 
world receives into its heart. How 
anything so exquisite and complete 
as this could be the single production 
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of its author is a strange fact enough, 
though not quite unparalleled ; for 
our other heroine, Grisell Baillie, 
struck one note too, and only one, 
from the universal harp, in that 
ballad, much less known than Lady 
Anne’s, and much less perfect in ex- 
pression, which yet conveys so won- 
derful and subtle an expression of 
the sick heart—* Werena my heart 
licht I would dee.” There are lines 
in Lady Anne’s ballad unparalleled, 
so far as we are aware, in depth of 
insight and perfect simplicity of ex- 
pression — as, for instance, what 
words of passion ever did or ever 
could express the womanly despair 
and heartbreak like these, most 
touching, most significant—“ I gang 
like a ghaist, and I carena to spin”? 
The whole little history—the un- 
happy combining of circumstances, 
no one being to blame—the woeful 
pity for herself and her true love, of 
the pure-hearted girl who “ darena 
think of Jamie, for that would be a 
sin”’—the forlorn resolution to be a 
good wife—the melancholy and ex- 
quisite touch of gratitude to the old 


‘husband — make up a picture so 


complete and moving, so “ pure 
womanly” and true to nature, that 
we cannot but repeat our surprise to 
find it the only work of its writer. 
Very remarkable in the history of 
literature are these single songs—the 
costly aloe-blossom which comes once 
in a lifetime—the concentration and 
soul of poetry blooming strangely, 
once and never more, out of a mind 
which is not, by natural right, the 
mind of a poet. The old friend and 
correspondent, Mrs. Cockburn, has in 
some degree a reputation like that of 
Lady Anne; but “I’ve seen the 
smiling of fortune beguiling,” al- 
though fine verses, are in no way to 
be compared to the living and breath- 
ing story of the other ballad. Lady 
Wardlaw altogether strikes a bolder 
note; and perhaps the one ballad of 
Grisell Baillie comes nearest, affer 
all, to the solitary song of Lady 
Anne. Weare no fanatics in musical 
matters, yet for the love we bear its 
author for all the associations con- 
nected with her name, and for its 
own most touching and pathetic 
sake, we should feel greatly grateful 
to any one who would put within the 
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reach of the public the genuine air 
of Lady Grisell’s song, ‘‘ Werena my 
heart licht, I would dee.” 

Coming back to Lady Grisell for a 
moment—while the young Lindsays 
are making their fortunes, we find 
her going on upon her way, clothed 
in strength and honour, the very 
woman of the Proverbs; and indeed 
it is impossible to look at her life 
without thinking of that beautiful 
picture, which, let manners change 
as they will, never grows old. What 
was true of Grisell in her childhood, 
remains true of her till her last day. 
There is an honest and evident real- 
ity about everything she has a share 
in; and it is enough to know that 
she has undertaken a duty, to be 
perfectly confident of its accomplish- 
ment. The moral of her admirable 
life is this, what she has to do she 
will do, be it hard or easy, pleasant 
or painful: the pressure of the must 
is strong upon her; she makes no 
reasonings with necessity — never 
runs away from anything, and is not 
scrupulous in inquiring whether an- 
other person ought to do the work 
laid on her full and wiiling hands. 
We all of us know very well by ex- 
periment how many lay down their 
burden, and will not bear it—how 
many throw their own cares upon the 
shoulders of others—and how popu- 
lar is that philosophy which Rs on 
how to avoid doing, rather than 
how to do. How many a man, full 
of idle strength, big limbed and 
minded, stands looking on at life, 
philosophically waiting for something 
to be done for him! But intellectual 
superiority, after all, does not show 
itself in superiority to ordinary 
duties ; and the tools of life are ever 
for those who will handle them, as 
well as for those who can. 

We cannot avoid one other extract, 
showing a virtue, not very common 
in these days, of quaint and down- 
right honesty,~ perhaps remarkable 
enough even at that time. Lady 
Grisell, old and widowed, is in 
London with her family —her two 
daughters, widowed like herself, one 
by unhappy circumstances, and one 
by death ; and her grandsons, the 
children of Lord Binning, and an- 
cestors of the present noble family 
of Haddington —the year is “the 
Forty-five” — the Highlanders are 
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in possession of Edinburgh, and all 
— from Scotland are cut off. 
“ When the situation of things made 
it impossible to get any money from 
Scotland, and what she had was 
at an end, she sent for her butcher, 
baker, brewer, &c., whom she regu- 
larly paid every month—told them 
she could not then do so, and per- 
haps never might be able to pay them 
at all; of which she thought it just 
to give them warning, that they 
might choose whether they would 
continue to serve her. They all de- 
sired she would be in no pain, but take 
from them whatever she had occasion 
for ; because they were sure, if ever she 
was able to pay them, she would ; and 
if she was not, she was very welcome ; 
which was the least they owed for such 
long punctual payment as they had got 
from her.” 

Let any one imagine a fashionable 
lady in Belgravia calling a levee of 
astonished tradesmen, to make a 
similar communication; how the 
amazed Cockneys would open their 
eyes! 

In leaving this little book, let us 
recommend any one who entertains 
the common prejudice against the 
gloom of Scottish religiousness, and 
the revengeful spirit exhibited by 
the once oppressed Presbyterians 
when they came into power, to make 
himself acquainted with this brief 
sketch of real life before he lets 
loose his opinion. Let such a one 
observe how Baillie of Jerviswood, 
the son of a martyr, after ineffectu 
meager g for the victims of the rebel- 
ion of 1715, shut himself up on the 
occasion of their execution. “ When 
the two lords suffered, he stirred 
not out of his room, nor dressed 
himself for some days; and sent the 
rest of his family to assist and com- 
fort the near relations of those who 
had suffered ;” and when nothing 
else could be done, procured at least 
the last honourable rites of burial 
for the condemned Jacobite, the 
leader of his own political and per- 
sonal enemies. Let such a critic 
also ponder Lady Murray’s touching 
explanation of her father’s gravity : 
“He stood the hardest trial of his 
courage and resolution at the age of 
nineteen, in seeing the execution of a 
most tender father, whom he dearly 
loved. I have often heard it was 
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said by his mother and aunts, that it 
ever after gave that grave, silent, 
thoughtful turn to his temper, which 
before that time was not natural to 
him.” Few men worthy of entering 
upon such an argument would, we 
believe, refuse to be moved by so 
valid and worthy a reason. Last of 
all, we humbly recommend this tiny 
volume to the perusal of Mr. Macau- 
lay, who, thoroughly versed as he is 
in the reign of Queen Anne and all 
its productions, does not seem to have 
ever come across this modest and ten- 
der family monument—a story more 
moving than any romance. 

It is impossible, in even a cursory 
glance at the lives and fortunes of 
six or seven young brothers dispersed 
in all the different quarters of the 
world, to avoid learning a good deal 
of public and general history, as well 
as the experiences of the family and 
the individual; and the rank and 
circumstances of the Lindsays make 
this incidental teaching still miore 
considerable. Earl Balcarras, for in- 
stance, fought in the American War, 
contributed to some of the more im- 
portant successes of our army there ; 
was a prisoner for some time in New 
York, and saw the end of our na- 
tional relationship to that most con- 
siderable and important of colonies ; 
while Lady Anne, his elder sister, 
was one of the diplomatic party 
which took possession of that other 
troublesome colony at the Cape on 
its cession by the Dutch, and seems 
to have done as thorough good ser- 
vice in the way of conciliating the 
disaffected Boors, who were not very 
amiable subjects for conciliation, 
as her brother did in fighting the 
Yankees, who were too nearly of our 
own blood and mettle to be con- 
quered. And Robert, the second 
brother, lets us into the economics 
of British India, the government of 
the “Company,” tricks of officials, 
and wiles of natives; the primitive 
cultivation of these remote Asiatic 
rice-fields, the most primitive circu- 
lating medium, the best way and 
means of maintaining authority and 
friendliness with the wild tribes of 
the hills—and his own honourable, 
persevering, and successful efforts at 
making a fortune; while his younger 
brother John reveals to us a dismal 
and heart-rending picture, the miser- 
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able dungeon at Seringapatam, where 
he and his brave comrades endured 
all that savage cruelty, neglect, and 
persecution,—all that physical desti- 
tution and suffering could do to 
brave men —how little they could 
effect, after all,—and how the undis- 
couragable hope, the noble patience, 
and stout heart, alike of officers and 
men, stood out against all their 
horrible and long-continued _ trials, 
an Eastern captivity of nearly four 
years —it is pleasant to read after 
our own late experience of the un- 
diminished spirit of our own brave 
defenders. At the same time James 
Lindsay died gallantly in battle at 
Cuddalore, and Colin stood manfully 
in defence behind the rocky ramparts 
of Gibraltar. No _ inconsiderable 
circle, as our readers will perceive, of 
historical events of the first import- 
ance, are embraced within this brief 
epitome of the family chronicle—the 
American War and the war in India 
—the once dreadful names of Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Saib—the siege of 
Gibraltar—the cession of the Cape of 
Good Hope. We are very glad to 
have our memory aided, and our 
general view of the history of the 
period enlarged, by remembering 
that in these events, so wide and 
diverse, the members of one family 
took active part. 

Nor is it less pleasant to find, in 
the lively contemporary record, an 
animated presentation of matters 
bearing upon our own national his- 
tory with which we have been ac- 
quainted—if, indeed, we knew them 
at all—only as dry historic facts. As, 
for example, in Lord Balcarras’s 
manly and admirable speech, deliv- 
ered in support of a bill for restoring 
the forfeited Jacobite estates, intro- 
duced into the House of Lords in 
1784, we have a more direct instance 
of the surviving force and potency 
of the feeling of clanship in the 
Highlands than we were before ac- 
quainted with, After relating the 
eagerness with which the Jacobite 
exiles holding distinguished rank in 
the armies of foreign princes accepted 
inferior commissions in our own, he 
proceeds to say :— 

“My Lords, it is here I take up the 
first name that presents itself on the face 
of this bill, which is that of Lord M‘Leod, 
who was a major-general in Sweden, and 
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invested with the order of merit by his 
Swedish majesty. It was no sooner re- 
ported that Lord M‘Leod was to return 
to his country, than two thousand five 
hundred Mackenzies offered their ser- 
vices, provided his majesty would appoint 
Lord M‘Leod to be their colonel. The 
king was pleased with the generosity of 
the offer, and granted their request. They 
were immediately embodied. One bat- 
talion of them were sent to the East 
Indies; and we had late accounts of the 
poor shattered remains: of that corps, 
worn down by repeated campaigns in 
that noxious climate, with the same ar- 
dour and unabated zeal storming the 
lines of Cuddalore. The other battalion 
went to Gibraltar under the command of 
Colonel Mackenzie, brother to Lord 
M‘Leod. I am not going to make a 
panegyric on that battalion; your lord- 
ships have made it before me; they re- 
ceived the thanks of every branch of the 
Legislature, and when they landed at 
Portsmouth, were received with the ac- 
clamations of the people for the distin- 
guished defence they made of Gibraltar. 
The clan of Macdonalds performed equal 
services under Colonel M‘Donnell. 

We are not particularly acquainted 
for our own part, with this period of 
general history; and perhaps the 
interesting individuality which this 
statement gives to our general ab- 
stract knowledge, that Highland re- 
giments were formed, and did good 
service, may not be so fresh and new 
to many of our readers as it is to our- 
selves; but we are sure there must 
be many more who will share with 
us in the pleasure of refreshing our 
general and vague iformation, by 
the personal and graphic narrative 
which takes a hold, so much more 
equable and lasting, of mind and 
memory. 

So much for general history. Hu- 
man life and character, which do not 
change nor grow old, are still more 
pleasantly represented in the lives 
and stories of these brothers. Robert, 
the prosperous agent of the Company, 
far away in the remote interior of 
India, making ventures which are 
constantly blessed, and developing 
the riches of his province, alike for 
his own benefit and that of his sub- 
img ee makes a communica- 
ion to his young brother Jam 
which Senet diate thus to the 
head of the house: “I had letters 
from Bob a few days ago; he seems 
to be highly pleased at some success 
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he has had in trade, and he says he 
now begins to think himself a man 
worth money. He has written to me 
that he means ‘to assist me in the 
purchase of a majority, and desires 
me immediately to draw on him for 
£1500, that I may remit it to Europe 
for that purpose.” Capital Bob! his 
own satisfaction with his prosperity 
overflows shortly after, in the same 
fashion, in notes addressed to his 
agent in England. Thus :—* Dacca, 
29th July, 17883.—My dear sir, I 
have the pleasure to inform you that 
my fortune continues to accumulate 
daily, in such a manner as neither I 
nor my friends will ever be ashamed 
‘to own. As my circumstances will 
now admit of it, 1 have requested 
my mother to accept of an annuit 

of £250 per annum, which you wi 

please to carry to my debit according 
as it is paid.” “16th Dec, 1783.— 
Whatever sums of money belonging 
to me are realised in England over 
and above the sum I mentioned in a 
former letter as appropriated to my 
mother, I request may be applied to- 
wards paying off the debts upon my 
brother Balcarras’s estate.” This is 
a method of expressing one’s personal 
pleasure in one’s own good fortune 
as uncommon as it is delightful. If 
the Lindsay’s had been less rich than 
they are in family excellences, this 
one open heart alone seems enough 
to justify the affectionate family pride 
of a whole race. 

Of Colin, “the soul of honour,” 
whom his companions are said to 
have named Don Quixote, a paladin 
and a man of chivalry like his father, 
it is amusing to have one very odd 
incident to record, throwing a whim- 
sical glance of light into a beleaguered 
garrison. Colin, the Bayard of his 
house, did actually undertake, for a 
base consideration of payment, an- 
other man’s quarrel; and this is how 
the story goes :— 

During the siege of Gibraltar, “at 
a time when provisions were scarce, 
and every article in the way of com- 
fort was exorbitantly dear, and a 
pound of tea cost a guinea, a little 
ship from Crail in Fife contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the blockading 
squadron, and run in under protec- 
tion of the guns of the fortress. The 
skipper or master of the vessel had 
no sooner landed than he had the 
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misfortune to pick a quarrel with a 
young officer of the garrison, and 
was challenged to fight a duel. He 
had no acquaintance in the place, but 
knowing Oaptain Lindsay by name 
and country, he waited upon him, 
and, opening his grief, asked him to 
stand his friend and be his second, 
‘and if ye will,’ he added, lowering 
his voice, ‘I'll gie ye a pound o’ tea.’ 
‘Make it two,’ return Colin with 
the like significance, ‘and I'll fight 
your duel for you.’ The bargain was 
struck; Colin called on the offended 
officer, and told the story; both 
laughed heartily; the officer was 
easily induced to beg the skipper’s 
pardon and shake hands with him ; 
and the same evening Colin invited 
them both to meet a party of brother 
officers in his quarters, and regaled 
them with the two pounds of tea.” 

Could one but have seen that odd- 
est of tea-tables! But it would take 
something more than even John 
Leech to do justice to its union of the 
comic and the kindly, keeping full in 
view that “provisions were scarce,” 
and that the guns of the besiegers 
were thundering through it all. 

Lady Anne’s adventures at the Cape, 
her success in fascinating the Dutch, 
and her odd waggon-journey of plea- 
sure among the Boors and Hotten- 
tots of that savage African interior, 
are of course the most amusing of 
the personal narratives left by these 
faithful children of Earl James, who 
began the memoir-making of the 
house, and enjoined it as a family 
custom on his descendants after him. 
But perhaps we have already said 


enough of Lady Anne, who married, 


late but happily, though she did not, 
as it seems, make a match quite equal 
to her rank and fascinations. Only one, 
indeed, of the three sisters seems to 
have married “well,” as people say ; 
and Anne and Margaret, the witty 
and the beautiful, were both alike 
childless. But we hasten to conclude 
our family picture with a closing 
scene, which gives it one of its great- 
est charms—the last days of the old 
Lady Balcarras, the mother of this 
band. The old Lady Balcarras, 
the young, beautiful, somewhat se- 
vere Countess Anne of the preceding 
chapters, the Angiolina of a purer 
and more peaceful romance than 
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that of Byron and the Doge — this 
careful mother of many children, 
giving an account of all her sons, and 
all their fortunes, to a relative, writes 
thus: “I have great reason to be 
thankful. Most of my sons are now 
afloat, and with a fair wind. Bal- 
carras heads the van, with colours 
flying. I pray God no reverse may 
stop a progress so well begun, and 
really so justly deserved, for young 
men free of capital vices are rarely 
now to be met with. If Bob live a 
few years, he may acquire a reason- 
able and easy fortune. Glory and 
laurels must content the sons of Mars; 
and—shall I confess it?—I think it 
very substantial food. A brave man 
is a welcome guest everywhere, and 
a captain is better fed and clothed 
than a little laird with three hun- 
dred a-year; and he can transmit to 
his posterity, all but the eldest, the 
same fortune—viz., the world before 
them, and Providence their guide.” 
So says the brave old lady, a fit 
mother of soldiers, And she is now 
established in Edinburgh, in the so- 
ciety of her cousin and lifelong friend, 
Mrs. Anne Keith, she who told Sir 
Waiter half his stories, and was very 
sure of the identity of the Author of 
Waverley by this same certain sign 
— “Do ye think I dinna ken my ain 
groats among ither folk’s kail?” And 
we do not think that all the records 
of private or of public history con- 
tain a more beautiful picture of ex- 
treme old age than that presented to 
us here of the Lady of Balcarras by 
her own hand and that of her chil- 
dren. She who seems to grow hap- 
pier every day as she grows older, 
and loses her memory after such @ 
happy fashion that the sweet obli- 
vion seems to veil her round from 
the everyday pains and trials, leav- 
ing only love, and the heaven which 
comes’so close and near, behind. The 
pretty old figure knitting, and draw- 
ing “ castles in the air,” as Mrs. Anne 
calls them, though those castles had 
their foundations in the heavenly 


country, the holy and true Chateau 
d’Espagne of old age—the tender 
heart and simple imagination, sepa- 
rated by this forgetfulness from all 
the outer world; living among Bible 
stories and visions of heaven, another 
life of their own. The picture is very 
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charming—embodying, in the tender- 
est form of human weakness, that 
state, sometimes too high for com- 
mon realising, — “ Our conversation 
is in heaven.” Of herself, at eighty- 
two, Lady Balcarras writes: “I, of 
all the daughters of mortality, have 
least reason to complain, having 
enjoyed during a long life every 
blessing and comfort: my health is 
good, and, what is rather laughable, 
I am looking, for a girl of my age, 
really handsome. It makes me smile, 
when I am complimented on my 
charms, to think that I cannot re- 
collect the name of the person who 
does so, or of the most intimate 
faces I circulate amongst every day. 
But in other respects I am in perfect 
health, and my _ beloved husband, 
Anne Keith, thinks and does every- 
thing for me that can be desired.” 
“She is happy with her knotting, 
her calculations, and her little castles 
in the air which she is knotting,” 
writes this “beloved husband,” “ and 
so entranced with her Bible and the 
lives of the Patriarchs, that I pro- 
nounce her the happiest human being 
I ever knew.” At the same time, 
the old iady retains “a little sparkle 
of repartee ;” and when handed into 
dinner by her little grandson, five 
years old, “does not feel quite happy 
if she has not a few compliments 
paid her’on her dress and good looks.” 
On her ninetieth birth-day,—“ Her 
health was drank by a numerous 
circle—too numerous for her to be 
present ; but we opened the doors be- 


tween the dining-room and her bed--~ 


room, that she might hear the cheers, 
with three times three. When our 
sounds ceased, her fine gay spirit 
drank her bumper-toast to us, with 
three cheers from her venerable self.” 
We cannot conclude this beautiful 
sketch better than with one of those 
electric touches, which~are beyond 
the reach even of genius, too tender 
and lovely for anythirg but real life 
and nature, and which, coming on it 
suddenly, surprises us to very tears. 
It was often the case with her, that 
“this world was lost in the prophe- 
cied happiness of the next. And 
rs as she said to me, “we shall 

€ young together again, Annie!’ 
After such a x coy ac could find 
another word to say? 
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Such were our mothers in the past 
generation; not only Lady Grisell 
and the Countess Anne, but many of 
humbler name and equal spirit, as 
many a heart must swell and beat 
to testify. Honour and dear remem- 
brance, however, to those cherished 
memories, which “smell sweet, and 
blossom in the dust !” 

Lord Lindsay’s book is far from 
being a new book, yet we have gone 
over it in detail; and still further 
from newness is the little work of 
Lady Murray: all the more grati- 
tude do we, in our own humble opin- 
ion, merit from our readers, by recall- 
ing to their thoughts these delightful 
family stories, so fresh and full of 
life. Wedo not doubt that the very 
rank of the heroes and heroines of 
these volumes, besides placing them 
in more direct and immediate con- 
tact with historical events, adds a 
certain charm to the _ simplicities, 

overties, and exertions of their life. 

et we are equally persuaded that 
records as pleasant, as graphic, and 
as profitable, must exist in many a 
family of less station and pretensions. 
Would not some one undertake to 
renovate that popular cheap litera- 
ture of ours, which begins to run to 
seed in the “original novels” of half- 
a-dozen particoloured series, by such 
true, historical, and domestic narra- 
tives as these — narratives which 
might illustrate every county in the 
kingdom, as well as every period in 
its history? Look up the papers of 
your respectable forbears, dearest 
reader! Look up, we beseech you, 
with especial care and tenderness, 
the feminine portion of the same; 
take care to preserve the memoirs of 
your admirable old ancestor, but let 
the ancient gentlewomen have their 
will. We offer you our own most 
valuable services con amore, and the 
se word of Maga. And if you but 

o your duty as we pledge ourselves 
to do ours, we venture to promise 
that, half-a-dozen years hence, no- 
body will be able to say, as we do 
now, on laying down Lord Lindsay’s 
three big volumes, and the tiny tome 
of Lady Murray, that these family 
histories, so full of noble exertions, 
courage, success, and endurance, are 
oe unique and unrivalled in their 
elightful kind. 
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Do you ever send live animals 
through the Post-office? The ques- 
tion may startle, perhaps, but the 
thing is often done. Only three 
days ago a brother naturalist sent 
me a couple of dozen sea anemones, 
stowed among weed in a tin canister, 
which formerly contained a powder 
sold as coffee. Thus the process is 
simple enough when tin canisters are 
at hand, little as the excellent 
Rowland Hill contemplated such an 
adaptation of his postal reform to 
the exigencies of naturalists; but 
the process is less simple when you 
are temporarily abiding in a place 


~ go utterly provincial that little in 


the nature of tin boxes is to be had 
for money, and nothing at all for 
love. Such a place is Tenby. 

But, first, let me tell you what 
made me desiderative of tin boxes, 
and indignant with Tenby for its 
want of resources. At Ilfracombe 
the orange-tentacled and orange- 
disked anemones, by Mr. Gosse 
christened Actinia aurora and Acti- 
nia venusta, are unknown, and, of 
course, prized all the more on that 
account. Is not everything valued 
for its rarity? We should value 
Tupper — if we could not read him. 
There is, however, not many miles 
from Ilfracombe, a terrible reef run- 
ning far out into the sea, bearing the 
sombre name of the Morte Stone, 
on which many a tall ship has been 
wrecked, and which, inaccessible from 
the land, is only visited by naturalists 
and gulls. We—HJI mean the na- 
turalists, not the gulls—found Morte 
Stone well worth the visit ; and while 
scrambling over its desolate ridges, 
the spray of a heavy sea dashing 
from either side in our faces, and a 
noonday sun pouring down its fierce 

assion upon our heads, as we clam- 

red over rocks so black with mus- 
sels that you could not for yards have 
inserted a penknife between them, B., 
with his coat off, emerged from under 
a ledge, meeting T., no less jubilant, 
both holding up specimens of the 
orange-tentacled anemone, hitherto 


supposed to belong exclusively to 
Tenby. This was the first time I 
saw the sunset-flame on the tentacles 
of this anemone ; and when at Tenby, 
remembering the delight with which 
T. carried home the novelty, it 
was natural that I should wish to 
send him a few of the beauties 
expanding their tentacles in my 
vases. But how? One cannot wrap 
a moist and mucose animal in note- 
paper, and expect it to reach its 
destination like an invitation for 
dinner, or the request for a “ trifling 
loan ;’ and the damp sea-weed which 
will keep the animal alive, requires 
some covering to keep it damp. | 
tried a card-board box, well padded 
with weed, wrapped it in paper, and 
committed it to the tenderness of a 
paternal Government and a reformed 
Post-office, with this warning in- 
scribed in majestic calligraphy— 


WITH CARE: ‘LIVE ANIMALS ! 


I thought the Lacedemonian brevity 
and the note of admiration might 
have their effect. But, it is pain- 
ful to confess, Post-office clerks ap- 
pear to be imperfectly versed in the 
rudiments of zoology; or perhaps 
they pay slight attention to the 
literature of inscriptions; at any 
rate they stamped my “missive” 
with a vigour which completely 
squashed the card-board box. 

The next time I determined to fol- 
low my friend’s advice, and send the 
animals in a tin box, which, of course, 
seemed the easiest thing in the world, 
until the trial was made. I ran- 
sacked Tenby in vain. I asked every- 
where—I asked at impossible shops 
—I even tried the bootmaker ; he 
could not supply me. I offered money, 
and hinted love; no tin box could 
Tenby produce. The article was 
mythical. Tenby had mustaches 
and parasols in prodigal abundance ; 
pony-chaises and sailing-boats ob- 
truded themselves at every corner; 
the streets were full of ‘formidable 
young gentleman from the fashionable 
parts (of Bristol), and nurserymaids 
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with prize babies: these and much 
more that was sublimely useless, Ten- 
by had at your service ; but a tin box 
it knew not, except by vague report. 
Tenby has not even a banker; to get 
a cheque changed you must ride to 
Pembroke; why, then, expect that 
it will have a tinman? Imagine my 
impatience, my disgust! I’m afraid 
I used strong language. At lasta bril- 
liant conception made my pathway 
clear. Ina grocer’s there were cases 
of ginger-nuts for sale; these cases 
were of tin; they were larger, much, 
than my requirements, but this was 
no occasion for drawing fine lines. 
The nuts were edible, the case 
transportable. An investment was 
straightway made, and my agitated 
mind was once more at peace. 

The case was large enough to con- 
tain, besides a quantity of anemones, 
a wide-mouthed bottle, in which I 
had consigned a fine specimen of that 
boring bivalve named Pholas dacty- 
lus, three of which had been brought 
to me in a lump of wood, wherein 
they had bored themselves a local 
habitation and a home. Although 
these molluscs live in rocks and 
wood, they seem to flourish perfectly 
when removed, and left in sea-water. 
I risked one in the experiment, and 
was uneasy, next morning, at finding 
he had elongated himself to more 
than half again his original size; but 
observing the currents still active 
from his siphon, and, moreover, that 
on being touched he shrunk to his 
original size with great sensitiveness, 
I concluded he was healthy,—a con- 
clusion supported by observing pre- 
cisely the same phenomena exhibited 
by the two Pholades still in the 
wood. As, therefore, the Pholas 
lived out of his woody home, and as 
Thad three specimens, I could do no 
less than send one of them to the 
friend who had always been so libe- 
ral to me; and thus it came that I 
despatched the wide-mouthed bottle 
in the tin case, which arrived with- 
out accident at my friend’s house. 
After keeping my two borers for 
some time, one of them fell a victim 
to anatomical curiosity; as for the 
third, ?appitit vient en mangeant, and 
I dissected him also. 

I have been quietly assuming that 
the reader has heard about the bor- 
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ing molluscs, of which there are seve- 
ral different kinds, all curious to 
the philosopher, but none very in- 
teresting to keep. One species, the 
Teredo navalis, is a formidable fel- 
low, unloved of shipowners, since 
many a ship has been known to split 
in the open sea, no one on board 
having suspected that the planks had 
been thoroughly drilled through and 
through by this patient borer. The 
hardest oak, nay, even teak and sis- 
s00 woods, are no obstacles to this 
mollusc. The chemical process which 
protects timber against decay, ‘is no 
protection against the Teredo. The 
animal always tunnels in the direc- 
tion of the grain of the wood, and if 
in its course it meets with another 
gentleman engaged in the same pro- 
cess, it alters the direction of its 
course, so that a piece of wood at- 
tacked by many Teredos becomes 
completely honeycombéd. In dock- 
yards the defence has been to cover 
the woodwork under water with iron 
nails; and you may imagine how 
necessary protection is, since not 
only have docks been perforated, but 
many years ago Holland was thrown 
into terrible alarm by discovering 
that the piles of her embarkments 
had been riddled by these silent mol- 
luscs, and all Europe thought that 
the United Provinces were doomed. 
Other borers choose rock for their 
operations; and many a solid-seem- 
ing mass is so perforated by them 
that the dashing of a stormy sea may 
scatter it in fragments along the coast. 
The fact of boring is familar enough 
to every one who has noticed the Red- 


nose (Sazxicava rugosa) peering from 
a thousand holes > the a | lime- 
stone, and squirting water as it retires 
at the first = of the ham- 
mer; but while the fact is accepted 
undisputed, the source of the animal’s 
power is still an unsettled questiun. 
How these bivalves bore their way 
has been a mystery maiuly because 
zoologists have allowed themselves to 
be thrown off their balance by con- 
ee the stupendous results 
produced by creatures so insignifi- 
cant. But after learning the history 
of the formation of choral reefs and 
islands, we begin to appreciate the 
influence of minute agencies con- 
tinued through long spaces of time. 





i 
| 
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The Teredo and the Pholas have no 
powerful organs, but they have pa- 
tience ; and, as far as I understand 
the matter, it is clear, that the dis- 
putes on this subject have been per- 
plexed by the desire to bring forward 
some organ so powerful as at once to 
explain the animal’s success in bor- 
ing. Thus the latest writer, M. 
Aucapitaine,* imagines he explains 
the phenomenon, by bringing for- 
ward the hypothesis of a phosphor- 
ous acid secreted by the animal, 
which corrodes the rock or wood, 
aod Which is then rasped away by 
a slow rotatory motion of the shell. 
The boring is thus a combination of 
chemical and mechanical agencies. 
There is, however, one little diffi- 
culty in accepting this explanation, 
which the author has overlooked, as 
speculators are wont to overlook 
fatal objections: the existence of this 
acid has yet to be proved; at present 
it is hypothetical. And when we 
have got tangible hold of the acid, 
we must prove that, while it has 
the property of attacking wood and 


- rock, it has not the property of at- 


tacking the calcareous shell of the 
animal. Very different, and far more 
philosophical, is the explanation of 
Professor Owen, whose opinion on 
all points carries authority. He 
shows} that the combined action of 
the muscular disc and the valves of 
the shell will produce the phenome- 
non. It may be paradoxical, and 
= will probably shake a dubious 
ead on seeing the cavities bored by 
these molluscs, and on being told 
that the soft muscular disc of the 
animal perforated them; you have 
no conception that, by licking lime- 
stone with never so much energy, 
you could wear it away; and yet, as 
Owen quietly remarks, “it is certain 
that the perpetual renewal of a softer 
substance wil] render it capable of 
wearing away a harder one, subject 
to the friction of such softer surface, 
and not like it susceptible of being 
repaired.” Yes, here lies the whole 
mystery: the soft muscular disc is 

rpetually renewed, and the hard 
imestone has no _ self-renovating 
power; and thus, just as falling 
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water wears away granite, by the in- 
cessant repetition of gentle blows, so 
do these molluscs excavate rock or 
wood by the incessant repetition of 
muscular friction. 

Mr. Muggeridge, the shipowner, 
who does me the honour to relax his 
serious mind over these pages, here 
declares himself supremely indiffer- 
ent to this anatomical discussion. 
What does it signify to him how the 
Teredo bores into the wood? He 
is none the better for that. It is 
enough for him that the nasty beast 
does it, and unless he can be told 
how it is to be prevented, he wants 
to hear nothing about the matter. 
Mr. M. is a practical man, and wants 
practical applications; as for “ theo- 
ries,’ he doesn’t care a silver four- 
pence for them. I have so much 
regard for Muggeridge—a man of 
liberal dinners, and perfect Port— 
that I will not turn round and humi- 
liate him, by proving that of all 
blind theorists none are so blind 
as the “practical men;” but will 
rather captivate his confidence, by 
showing him how the result he 
so earnestly desires is only to be 
obtained after a remote excursion 
into the obscure regions of science. 
He need not make the excursion, but 
he must wait till it be made; for it 
is amusing to think that even so 
simple a matter as the destruction of 
these vermin defied all ingenuity, 
until Embryology came to our aid. 
Imagine Muggeridge being told that 
his practical aim was to be reached 
only through Embryology! What is 
that? Never heard the name; sup 
poses it is Metaphysics, and “leads 
to Atheism.” As I have an eye to his 
Port, I carefully abstain from men- 
tioning the unusual term in his 
presence, but address a question to 
him :— 

“Are these animals of separate 
sexes ?” 

He looks rather huffed, as he re- 
plies: “How should I know? and 
what does it matter ?” 

“Tt matters everything. And for 
your satisfaction I can tell you that 
they are of separate sexes.” 

“ Humph !” 





* Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 4°™° série, 1854, vol. ii. p. 367. 
+ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, vol. i. p. 520. Second edit. 
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“A French naturalist, Quatre- 
fages by name, has found that at 
certain seasons the female carries 
the eggs in the folds of her respira- 
tory organs.”’ 

“ The deuce she does !” 

“ And there they remain till the 
milt of the male, floating in the 
water, is washed over them, and 
there fecundates them. Now, this 
same Naturalist has brought his 
knowledge to bear upon the very 
question you are, so interested in. 
He finds that a weak solution of 
mercury thrown into the water de- 
stroys this milt, and consequently 
prevents the fecundation of the eggs, 
nipping the young molluscs in the 
bud. By thus becoming a zoological 
Herod, and destroying the innocents 
wholesale, in a few seasons you may 
clear the docks of every individual 
Teredo, and your ships will be safe.” 

I see by the intelligent twinkle of 
his eye that he has seized this notion 
with decisive approbation, and from 
this moment begins to think there 
may be some use, after all, in Natural 
History. I almost feel tempted to 
show him my Pholas, although it is 
not a very. interesting animal to 
watch. There is a somnolent le- 
thargy, an otiosity of do-nothingism 
in its demeanour, surprising in one 
who bores through rocks as we tun- 
nel the Jura. He will not even bore 
now. I have tried him in vain. He 
lolls his great length at the bottom 
of the pan, and declines the lump of 
wood placed before him. In fact, he 
does nothing but suck in the water 
at one tube of his siphon, and squirt 
it out of the other. Do observe that 
siphon or double tube, like a double- 
barrelled gun, the lining membrane 
of which is covered with vibratile 
cilia, The incessant action of these 
cilia draws the water in at the ori- 
fice of the upper and larger tube, 
along which it passes and reaches 
the gills, where the blood is aerated ; 
and then the water makes its exit 
from the under tube, in a steady cur- 
rent, visible to the naked eye. How 
this is performed is to me a mystery, 
for my dissections wholly failed in 
tracing any direct communication 
between the two tubes; but that 
there must be some indirect com- 
munication is certain, since the 
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evidence of the two currents, one 
of entrance and one of exit, is une- 
quivocal. Here is a problem for 
the anatomist. Moreover, it is 
doubtful to me whether this appa- 
ratus is properly called a siphon. 
When you inspire at one nostril and 
expire at the other, you do not con- 
sider your nose a temporary siphon. 
But never mind the name, look at 
the orifice of the upper tube, what a 
beautiful arborescent fringe encircles 
it! You may see a pictare of it io 
Mr. Gosse’s Rambles on the Devon- 
shire Coast (Plate IL) very well 
delineated. “The tentacular fila- 
ments,” he says, “are numerous, 
such forming a little tree with pin- 
nate branches, bearing no small re- 
semblance to the flower of feathery 
branchia that expands round the 
mouth of -a MHolothuria. These 
branched tentacles are ordinarily 
bent down across_the mouth of tke 
tube, the longest of them just meet- 
ing in the centre; alternating with 
these are placed others of similar 
structure but inferior size; and the 
interspaces are occupied by others 
smaller still, and simply pinnate; so 
that when the whole occupy their 
ordinary transverse position, the 
smaller ones fill up the angles of the 
larger, and the branches of all form 
a network of a7 ag tracery, 
spread across the orifice, through the 
ping or meshes of a the 
current of entering water freel - 
colates, while they exclude all yi 
cept the most minute floating atoms 
of extraneous matter.’ On dissec- 
tion I found these parts to be highly 
vascular, and to have much the ap- 
pearance of branchize.” 

The boatman has just called to say 
the boat is ready, and the Dredge at 
our service. In the previous papers, 
hunting on the rocks, and picking 
up what gales might have thrown 
upon the shore, were described in 
detail; and the amateur generally 
contents. himself with these re- 
sources, unless his desires, enlarging 
with his knowledge, urge him, as 
they did me, to follow more ambi- 
tious naturalists, and try , 
He knows that in depths never laid 
bare by retiring tides there are ani- 
mals of price. He knows that the 
oyster-beds are hunting- grounds 

32 
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where a single venture will bring 
him more than a month can properly 
examine. It is true that fe may 
also know he will be sick; but, as 
Schiller says— 
“Es wiichst der Mensch mit seinen gris- 
sern Zwecken ;” 
(Our stature heightens with our heighten- 
ing aims),— 
and the hope of molluscs makes man’s 
stomach equal to the occasion, Our 
boatmen told us of one well-known 
Anatomist, who went out every day 
during his stay at Tenby, dredging 
as if dredging were his daily bread, 
always sick, no matter how calm the 
sea; always suffering, but never 
daunted by wind or storm. Very 
amusing it was to notice the puzzle- 
ment of these honest boatmen at what 
they evidently considered a sort of 
inexplicable eccentricity in our thus 
throwing away our days, our money— 
and our breakfasts—in the pursuit of 
worms, oyster-shells, and.weeds. Had 
we gone ae they could have en- 
into our hopes and enthusiasm ; 
had we sought for pearls in the oyster- 
shells, their sympathy would have 
been ready ; but that any sane man 
should be anxious for the rubbish 
which they nightly threw away when 
their nets were hauled in, and not to 
eat the worms, not to sell them, but 
to put them in vases, and finally cut 
them open, that was inexplicable. As 
we sailed through the sparkling 
waters, wafted by a‘pleasant breeze, 
we talked to the men, and tried to 
make them understand the kind of 
things which they might always 
bring us, and be certain of purchas- 
ers; but although willing to oblige, 
and not at all indis to accept 
silver for a little trouble, although 
one of the men had once picked up a 
bunch of sea-grapes (eggs of the cut- 
tlefish), for which a gentleman gave 
him half-a-crown (a mad gentleman, 
clearly), these stolid follows always 
fell back upon their ignorance. “ Ah! 
if we only knowed the things.” In 
fact, no bribe will move them. They 


‘cannot release to themselve8 the con- 


ception that what they have for years 
thrown away as rubbish, can possibly 
contain anything worth money. I 
repeatedly urged on them these simple 
instructions: Bring me anything 
live (except fish) that you find in the 
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net, and the chances are that I shall 
buy it. Nothing ever came. 

We have reached the oyster-beds, 
and the Dredge is dropped into the ~ 
water, plunging some fifteen or 
twenty fathoms, likea diver know- 
ing what is required of him. On we 
sail, the line running out, the dredge 
raking the oyster-beds, and consider- 
ably retarding our progress in spite 
of a stiff breeze. At length it is time 
to haul in, and the men pull strenu- 
ously, till the dredge appears, and a 
portentous mass of oyster-shells, dirt, 
stones, and sea-urchins is emptied in 
the bottom of the boat. We pounce 
on it, while the dredge is once more 
cast into the water. Up to this mo- 
ment we have been superb seamen ; 
Britons are the boys for ruling the 
waves! The colour has not changed 
on the cheek of the lady naturalist, 
who, astonished at her own fortitude 
(of stomach), declares dredging pre- 
ferable to hunting on the rocks. But 
suddenly a change comes._ This 
stooping to examine our treasures 
disturbs our pleasant serenity, and 
the well-known head-swimming and 
nausea which ensue, categorically 
tell us that, let Schiller declaim as 
he will, poetry won’t control the 
liver ; and however successfully Bri- 
tons may rule the waves, the waves 
are extremely disrespectful te their 
rulers. Que voulez-vous? The brain 
may be confident, but the liver is 
upset; heroism is futile against a 
chopping sea. We can’t pretend to 
be superior to these weaknesses, and 
so we resign ourselves to sitting quiet, 
while the boatmen turn over the mass, 
and hand us objects for inspection, 
upon which we decide whether they 
shall be placed in the bucket of sea- 
water, or returned to the oyster-beds. 

Very droll it was, even in my lan- 
guid state, to observe Jack stooping 
and fumbling among the oyster- 
shells, not knowing what his insane 
party might possibly think worth 
carrying home, and for his part 
thinking the whole as big a heap of 
rubbish as ever he saw. phoip 

“This here any use, sir?” he in- 
quires, handing me a huge oyster 
with an unexpressed sarcasm in the 
question. I turn my green counte- 
nance towards it, and suddenly for- 
get the qualms, exclaiming— 
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“Use, my dear feliow! of course it 
is. Why, it is a perfect colony of 
animals.” 

“ Well, sir, of course you knows.” 

And he drops. it into the bucket, 
plunging his hands once more among 
the mass. hp~ oyster, besides the 

ol and sponges growing on it, 
nage ty os Terebellee, an 
Ascidian of exquisite colour, innumer- 
able Serpule, and a beautiful Sabella. 

“Stop! what is that you’re going 
to throw away ?” 

“ Only a bit of dirt, sir.” 

“Let me see it. I have known 
bits of dirt turn out to be curious 
animals.” 

Jack, now fairly bewildered, and 
expecting probably that the next 
thing he will be asked.to hand me 
will be a bubble of foam, stretches 
out his honest fist, and places on the 
seat a small lump of sand, having no 
definite shape, and looking no more 
like an animated creature than the 
mud-pie which ingenious youth de- 
lights to construct. I know it at a 
glance to be an Ascidian (A. conchi- 
Jera), for only last week, while scram- 
bling over the rocks, I looked into a 
shallow pool, on the sandy bottom of 
which there was one of these sand- 
lumps alone in its glory. I cannot 
tell what made me suspect it to be 
an animal. The mind sees what the 
eye cannot. Do we not distinguish 
a friend by a certain undefinable 
something long before he is near 
enough for us to distinguish his dress 
or his features? With the same 
mental perception one learns to dis- 
tinguish an animal, even when one 
has never seen it before. I had never 
seen or read of this Ascidian. I did 
not know it to be an Ascidian; but, 
detaching it from the rock, I popped 
it in my bottle, convinced that it was 
an animal of some kind; and on 
coming home, I began to scrape away 
the sand till I came down to a mem- 
brane. I then cut the mass open, 
and found an Ascidian, which 80 
completely coated itself with sand, 
that sand became its integument. 

Having turned over the heap, and 
shown me one by one every shell or 
weed, Jack now began to clear the 
boat, and to haul in the dredge once 
more. After a few hauls, our bucket 
sufficiently stocked, and we 
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sailed homewards, skimming the sur- 
face with a net in the hope of cap- 
turing some jelly-fish, but none a 
om is We ought to have been in 
igh spirits; but whatever congola- 
tion may have been in the thought 
of the bucket, we were not hilarious, 
I pledge you my word, as we scudded 
along, green and silent. We reached 
the pier-steps at last. Jack carries 
the bucket after me, and the perplex- 
ed vassal at the page tly brings 
down a foot-pan, into which the con- 
~tents of the bucket are emptied. I 
should not like to inquire too closely 
into that vassal’s private opinion of 
me and my pursuits. The next day 
when I meet Jack, he is gratified to 
learn that the result of our dredging 
has been highly satisfactory, as in 
it was; for besides abundance ‘of 
known animals, I had found two 
entirely new genera of Annelids, on 
which I might descend to posterity, 
if my ambition took that course— 
which it doesn’t. 

Sea-sickness is not an agreeable 
sensation. While enduring it, we 
all vow never again to brave it with- 
out urgent necessity; and yet the 
next day we forget our resolution, 
and step lightly on board, mentally 
singing— 

“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

Iam where I would ever be!” 


And if we do this merely for the sake 
of running to France or Germany, 
where we have been before, it may 
be expected that the more powerfal 
attraction of marine treasures will 
entirely conquer hesitation. The 
fact is, the sea is a passion. Its 
fascination, like all true fascination, 
makes us reckless of consequences. 
The sea is like a woman: she lures 


us, and we run madly after her; she. 


ill-uses us, and we adore her; beau- 
tifal, capricious, tender, and terrible ! 
There is no satiety in this love; can 
there be in true affection? The sea 
is the first thing which meets my eyes 
in the morning, placidly suoning her- 
self under my window; her many 
voices beckoning me, her gently heav- 
ing breast alluring me, her fee beam- 
ing with unutterable delight. All 
through the day I wanton with her ; 
and the last thing at night, I see the 
long shimmering track of light from 
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the distant beacon thrown across her 
tranquil surface — dark now, and 
solemn, made more desolate by the 
dark and silent hulls of anchored 
vessels, but beautiful even in her 
sombre and forlorn condition. I 
hear her mighty sighs answering the 
wailing night-winds. She lures me 
to her. I cannot go to bed. Let me 
wander along the sands and gaze 
upon that solemn gloom, stretching 
mysteriously afar. I walk down to 
the quay; all is silent, except in one 
boat, where a.knot of men are just 
about to start for their night’s fish- 
ing. They will be out all night 
toiling through the terrible waters to 
gain a few shillings. I bid Jack 
bring me a cuttlefish if he can. 
“Good night, sir.”—* Good night, 
and good cheer.” And away the 
boat speeds into the night. It is 
soon invisible; the plash of the oars 
ceases to reach my ears. There is 
something pathetic in the thought of 
these men nightly braving what they 
brave, and totally insensible to the 
poetry of their situation, which might 
make it something better than a mere 
venture for a few pence. My thoughts 
are sad to-night. I wander on, and 
the waves come to greet me, but the 
image of that boat disappearing 
through the darkness will not leave 
me. Life seems so sad, so transitory, 
80 ineffectual, and Nature so pitiless 
and calm. 
The next morning all such thoughts 
have vanished like uneasy dreams. 
Nature is joyous, clear, sunny; my 
mistress yonder is sparkling and 
singing in the light; white sails dot 
the distance; the busy_hum of men 
rises on every side. I go out on the 
sands, and at my feet the tide throws 
a Oalamary_ (Loligo) with which I 
‘rush back to my lodgings in great 
glee. A pie-dish of sea-water receives 
the welcome cephalopod; but he is 
dead, and will show none of his ways. 
What is this? the colour-specs are 
coming out on the skin, like stars 
appearing at night, and now the 
whole surface, which was _pearly- 
white, is of a variegated hue. I had 
heard of this before, but actual ob- 
servation gives one very different 
feelings from those of mere acquies- 
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cence in a fact. The colour-specs con 
tinued to come and go much to my 
puzzlement ; nor could I gain much 
light from any books at hand. M. 
Alcide d’Orbigny, who has studied 
molluses for twenty years, especially 
the Cephalopoda, ought, of course, to 
be consulted, and you shall hear 
what he says: “ The colour is as un- 
changeable as the diverse impressions 
of the animal. It consists of a com- 
plicated system of globules of various 
colours, red, brown, and _ yellow, 
placed under the first layer of the 
epidermis. These globules have each 
a pupil which contracts and dilates, 
forming now a large irregular spot 
and now diminishing to a mere point. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, how 
the animal which, when the globules 
are dilated, is of a dark colour, be- 
comes almost white when these glo- 
bules are contracted. The contracta- 
bility of these globules therefore al- 
ways depends on the will of the ani- 
mal; and he varies his colour from 
brown to white with remarkable vi- 
vacity according to his own will.’* 
Your attention is called to this 
passage, as one among the numerous 
illustrations of that serious want of 
a doctrine to guide investigations, 
which is the greatest obstacle zool- 
ogy has now to contend with. The 
mass of facts which has been accumu- 
lated is of astonishing extent; but 
the philosophy which should be 
evolved from them, which should co- 
ordinate them, and serve as a torch 
to guide zoologists in all inquiries, is 
still in the most meagre condition. 
To confine ourselves, for the present, 
to the case before us, is it not remark- 
able that a man so erhinent as M. 
d’Orbigny should have written, and . 
other men acquiesced in, a passage 
so preposterous as the one just cited? 
Where was the biological philosophy 
which could conceive the contractil- 
ity of pigment globules as dependent 
on the “ will of the animal ;” ‘espe- 
cially when such a leap in logic had 
to be taken as is taken at the “ there- 
fore?” Physiologists are, indeed, 
extremely facile in their admission of 
“the will” to explain what they do 
not understand; but we must mar- 
vel that direct observation did not 
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utterly discountenance its introduc- 
tion here ; for it is quite certain that 
hundreds must have seen, if they did 
not observe, what most attracted me 
in the matter, namely, the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the colour- 
specs in the skin of the dead animal ; 
and even the most metaphysical of 
zoologists would hardly attribute 
volition to a corpse. The observa- 
tion of this one fact might have led 
to further investigation. On placing 
a small strip of the skin under the 
Microscope, I was surprised to find 
two or three of these colour-specs ex- 
panding and contracting with great 
vigour. At first I thought it must 
be an optical illusion, but on close 
attention it became too decided for 
doubt; and not suspecting the 
truth, I concluded that some animal- 
cules were imbedded in the tissue, and 
that their movements produced this 
apparent activity of the globules. 
T’o settle these doubts, another and 
then another strip underwent exami- 
nation: in both of these, all, or al- 
most all, the specs were in activity, 
shooting out prolongations, and re- 
tracting again —very like Amebe— 
two specs sometimes seeming to run 
into one, but really overlapping each 
other, and sometimes a point not big- 
ger than a millet seed expanding to 
the size of a sixpence, growing fainter 
in colour as it expanded. This was 
decisive. If the globules in a strip 
of skin taken from the dead animal 
manifest precisely the same contrac- 
tions and expansions which they 
manifest on the living animal, it is 
clear that their activity does not de- 
pend upon the “ will”—a conclusion 
which elementary principles of Bio- 
logy ought to have made self-evident 
a priori. 

But it is not in Zoology only that 
Logic is courageously assaulted by 
our “large discourse of reason.” If 
“reasoning correctly on false pre- 
mises” is the true definition of mad- 
hess, we are all more or less mad- 
men; although we are “astonished” 
at the insafiity which we do not share. 
Last evening this was brought before 
me in half-sad, half-ludicrous aspect. 
We were smoking our Latakié, in 


the indolent beatitude of digestion, 
when a choral howl disturbed the 
P., lolling 


quiet of the evening air. 
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over the balcony, and allowing the 
“demure travel of his regard” to 
sweep the horizon in search of the 
yacht which was to fetch him away, 
informed us that the howling came 
from three itinerant preachers about 
to edify a group of fishermen on the 
quay. I begged him to shut the 
window; this being my protection 
against the outrage of a German 
Band, which daily for six weeks had 
played “Partant pour la Syrie,” 
“The low-backed car,” “The Red 
and the Blue,” and ‘“ God save the 
Queen” — never anything else, and 
always pitilessly out of tune. But 
P.’s sense of the ludicrous overcame 
his musical susceptibility, and con- 
demned us to hear the hymn. Shortly 
afterwards, the preaching began, and 
as we ascertained that it was Mor- 
monism then being expounded, we 
resolved to go out and be edified. It 
was worth the effort. Standing on 
a chair was a young man, scarcely 
above twenty, swinging his arms 
about, and flinging forth in harsh 
ejaculations a torrent of repetitions 
and abstractions, quite distressing to 
listen to, from the total want of any- 
thing that could arrest the interest 
of his audience. Open-air preaching 
is meant to coerce the attention of 
those who will not go to church; 
but this Mormon preacher never once 
alighted upon a phrase which could 
awaken an idea in the minds of those 
he addressed; so that we marvelled 
why he should have been chosen as 
a preacher of a doctrine which ad- 
dresses the worldly interests. On 
each side of him stood an Elder— 
and I wish I could paint the por- 
traits of these caryatides of imbeci- 
lity. One was a well-washed mid- 
dle-aged man, who may have been a 
sentimental tailor; he rested his 
elbow on the chair which served as 
a pulpit, and, inclining his head, al- 
lowed his finger to indent his cheek. 
The other was a short, tawny, grey- 
haired man, who must have been a 
cobbler troubled with metaphysical 
misgivings. It is to be presumed 
that they were edified by the preach- 
er’s rhapsodies and repetitions; the 
audience was utterly, unimpressed. 
Indeed there was what P. called a 
“troublesome foreground” of boys 
and girls, fighting, laughing, jeering, 
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beating tin kettles, and otherwise ex- 
hibiting the moderate sensibility of 
their fibre religieux; but the back- 
ground of men and women (of course 
with babies) was more orderly. 

The next evening we were in our 
boat, enjoying the cool air after the 
intense heat of the day, and as we 
skimmed the surface with our nets, 
we talked to the boatmen of Mor- 
monism, and its progress in Wales. 
They gave us a bad account of it. 
One of them, a fine handsome fellow, 
with a frank yet serious manner, 
greatly interested us by his remarks ; 
and we were glad to see that he felt 
the deepest disgust for the whole sys- 
tem 


This is a digression, and has no- 
thing to do with the imperfect logic 
of Zoologists, a subject on which, if 
I had greater authority, I would dis- 
course at length. Not that I sup- 
pose Zoologists to be less logical than 
other men; but simply that the 
Science of Life being so much more 
difficult than any of the Physical 
Sciences, it is more in need of a rigor- 
ous code of principles; whereas at 
present the Astronomer, the Physi- 
cist, and the Chemist, are subject to 
restraints which the Biologist seldom 
condescends to regard. No specula- 
tive Chemist is allowed to call a sub- 
stance an acid which will unite with 
no base, which exhibits none of the 
properties of an acid; no Physicist 
is allowed to assume the existence 
of electricity, where none of the con- 
ditions of electricity exist, and none 
of the phenomena (except those to 
be explained) are manifest. But we 
who study Biology in any depart- 
ment, whether Physiology, Zoology, 
or Botany, are allowed by the laxity 
of current practice, and the want of 
a doctrine, to call a coloured spec an 
eye, in the absence of all proof of its 
having the structure and properties 
of an eye; we are allowed to assume 
the existence of nerves, where no 
trace of a nerve is discernible; we 
are allowed to drag in “ electricity” 
or the “ will,” as efficient causes of 
anything we do not understand; 
and we fill Text-books and Treatises 
with errors which give way before 
the first sceptic who investigates 
them. 

We are very sheep in our gre- 
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gariousness in error. When one 
bold or stupid mutton takes a leap, 
all leap after him. It is rare to find 
men doubting facts, still rarer to find 
them doubting whether the facts be 
correctly co-ordinated. Our books are 
crowded with unexamined _ state- 
ments, which we never think of ex- 
amining. Do we not all believe that 
the magnificent Cleopatra, regard- 
less of expense, dissolved in her 
wine-cup a pearl of great price, as if 
it had been Eiemp of ogee ? Is not 
the “fact” familiar to every one? 
Yet, if you test it, you will find the 
fact to be that pearls are not soluble 
in wine; the most powerful vinegar 
attacks them but very slowly, and 
never entirely dissolves them, for 
the organic matter remains behind, 
in the shape of a spongy mass larger 
than the original pearl. 

“ Forewarned, forearmed.” Sta- 
dents once having their attention 
called to the necessity of scepticism 
in Zoology, will soon find abundant 
occasion for its exercise. We should 
as much as possible keep the mind 
in a state of loose moorings, not 
firmly anchoring on any ground, un- 
less our charts are full of explicit 
detail; not believing (but simply ac- 
quiescing, and that in a provisional 
way) in any fact which is not clear in 
the light of its own evidence, or which, 
in default of our having verified it 
for ourselves, has the trustworthy 
verification of another. This sounds 
like a truism, but it is not my fault 
if it be necessary to enforce a truism. 
The adoption of such a rigorous scep- 
ticism would revolutionise Zoology. 
It will not be adopted by the ma- 
jority, because it will give great 
trouble, and men dislike trouble; 
but the more restless and rebellious 
spirits, of which there is always a 
proportion in every sphere, will 
“scorn delights and live laborious 
days,” in subjecting accepted state- 
ments to rigorous verification. 

I came down to the coast as an 
amateur, ignorant, but anxious to 
learn, and not simply to seem to 
learn, It was necessary for me to 
have distinct and reliable knowledge, 
such as could assist my researches in 
general physiology. For this pur- 
pose, it was not enough that I should 
know what was said respecting the 
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simpler organisms, but it was ne- 
cessary I should, as far as possible, 
understand the grounds on which 
each statement was made, Many 
and many an hour was pent but 
not uselessly, in verifying what every 
. tyro knew to be the fact; but many 
an hour was also spent in making 
clear to myself, not only that certain 
accepted facts were errors, but how 
they became accepted. In the pre- 
ceeding paper, I indicated the sus- 
picions respecting the current views 
on the respiration of Annelids, which 
were forced on me during my inves- 
tigations, although those investiga- 
tions are as yet far too incomplete to 
warrant more than the expression of 
a doubt; and if you will now give 
me your attention, I will lay before 
_you the results of some labors on 
the respiration of sea-slugs (LZolids), 
in the prosecution of which I was 
favoured by fortune as not many are 
favoured, a by having abun- 
dance of material to work on. 

There had been a heavy gale all 
night, and the wiad was still high, 
when T. proposed that we should go 
down to the Tunnel Rocks and 
watch the tide come in. It was 
a glorious sight; that impetuous 
sea plunging upon the shore with 
ever - accelerated velocity, rising in 
wrath, and leaping over the reefs 
with mighty bounds, roaring, hiss- 
ing, groaning, sighing. We stood 
with our backs leaning against a 
wall of rock,’the spray leaping up 
into our faces. At length a black 
mass appeared upon the swelling 
height, to be lost again in the ridge 
of foam and then to reappear; on- 


wards it came, struggling with the pel 


waves which tossed it and tumbled 
it to and fro, till we descried it to be 
a bit of wreck. In one instant the 
sense of the picturesque was sub- 
merged by a rush of zoological expec- 
tation. We sprang down on the 
shore, anxiously awaiting till the 
prize should be flang at oar feet. It 
turned out to be the bit of an old 
cask, which must have been long un- 
der water, for it was as black as 
ebony, and literally covered with 
Polypes and eggs of Eolids. You 
may be sure it was welcomed with 
Jubilant shouts, as were the masses 
of weed thrown up at the same 
time, also covered with Polypes and 
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Now for a tub to which our 
treasures can be consigned! Two are 
fetched ; the black fragment is sawn 
in twain, and T. and I depart with 
the feelings of men who have just 
heard of a legacy. Next morning I 


Ova. 


found the treasures greater than ex- 
pectation; not only were there thou- 
sands of ova, but scores of delicate 
and tiny EKolids of different species 
were found floating in the water, or 
crawling among the raves It took 
hours to remove these delicate crea- 
tures into separate vases and bottles, 
and then to contemplate them with 
hungry enthusiasm; which you will 
appreciate if you have been ever fasci- 
nated by the study of development, 
and suddenly seen abundant material 
within reach; or if you have been 
anxious to solve some problem which 
only abundant observation could help 
you to solve. I was troubled about 
the respiration of the Eolis, not feel- 
ing at all satisfied with what is 
taught in the schools; and here were 
more Eolids thrown into my hands 
than most men ever see in a lifetime. 
The Eolis is a sea-slug, but in spite 
of this ill-sounding name, the sea has 
few creatures more elegant in form, 
more exquisite in colour. In size it 
ranges from one-tenth of an inch to 
three inches in length. The com- 
monest and least handsome species, 
E. papillosa, is about an inch or an 
inch and a half long, the back bei 
densely studded with slate-coloured, 
club-like projections, called branchial 
papille, so like in colour to the rock 
it crawls over, that often only an ex- 
perienced eye can detect it. The 
more elegant species, such as Eolis 
lucida, or elegans, or Lansbergii, 
should be sought for every Aquarium, 
care being taken to keep them out 
of the way of the Anemones, which 
they mercilessly attack, Believe in 
no woodcut representations of these 
exquisite creatures ; all woodcuts are 
libel, The plates of Alder and 
Hancock's magnificent monograph 
approach as near to the beauty of 
nature as can be expected <puns 
but even they necessarily fall short 
of the delicacy of tissue and witchery 
of colour often displayed by these 
animals. There is nothing but actual 
possession which ought to satisfy you ; 
and ion is not difficult. Order 
Mr. Alford Lloyd—that enterprising 
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devotee to the wants of naturalists 
and amateurs*—to get you a few 
specimens, and it will not be long be- 
fore your eye is delighted with the 
beauty of the animal I am now about 
to dissect in your presence. 

We delicately lay open the back 
to expose the stomach, which lies on 
the dorsal, not the ventral surface. 
We shall find the Eolis rejoicing in a 
digestive apparatus as perfect as that 
of Alderman Smith, but somewhat 
different in structure. Stomach, pro- 
perly so called, it can hardly venture 
to claim, for that pyriform pouch 
which you observe, is rather an ex- 
pansion of the intestinal tube than a 
distinct organ. Observe how this 
tube is continued along the whole 
length of the body; in some species 
it is wide and tapering, in the one 
before us it is more constricted ; and 
be particular in noticing how this 
tube gives off pairs of branches, 
which again subdivide into smaller 
branches, and run up into those 
clublike projections called dorsal or 
branchial papillee, the cavities of which 
they almost entirely fill, sometimes as 
mere dilatations, sometimes with 
shrublike arborescence. Having thus 
traced the stomach, the intestine and 
its ramifications, we must now look 
out for the next important organ 
of the digestive apparatus, the Liver. 
How is this? Non est inventus. 
The liver is absent. It is useless our 
seeking for it; the Eolis has not 
reached that state of animal deve- 
lopment which imperiously demands 
a special biliary organ; it can trans- 
act all digestive requirements by the 
aid of biliary vesicles scattered along 
the lining membrane of those intesti- 
nal branches which we saw filling the 
cavities of the papillae. In a word, 
we here meet with the rudimentary 
and initial condition of the liver, no- 
thing more than a few hepatic cells. 

You understand, therefore, that 
these papille covering the back, and 
which bristle up like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine when the Kolis is 
irritated, are hollow tubes ‘contain- 
ing prolongations of the intestine 
and biliary cells. By many anato- 
mists is is thought that these tubes 
are biliary ducts, and perhaps in 
some species this may be £0, but that 
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it is not so in all, I have positive evi- 
dence. ~I was one day examining 
some Polypes under the microscope, 
when my attention was diverted by 
something granular, contractile, in- 
distinguishable in shape. On extri- 
cating it from the branches of the 
Polype, I found it to be a white 
oblong jelly-like creature, about the 
size of a pin’s head. Replacing it 
under the microscope I saw that it 
was an Eolis, but whether of a yet 
undescribed species or only the young 
of some known species, my very im- 
perfect knowledge did not enable me 
to decide.. The extreme transparency 
of its tissues was such that I could 
observe it with satisfactory precision. 
It had only eight papille on either 
side, but these were very large, each 
of the central enes measuring at least 
a sixth of the whole animal. This 
was another fortunate circumstance, 
enabling me to detect the passage of 
the dark granules which almost filled 
the cavities, to and fro from the in- 
testine, with which these cavities 
were in direct communication. All 
doubt was impossible: there was the 
food oscillating from the. intestine 
into the papille, and back from the 
papillz into the intestine; and this 
oscillation, I observed, did in nowise 
depend on the contractions and ex- 
pansions of the papille, but wholly 
on the contractions and expansions 
of the body; for sometimes the 
granules ran up into the cavities 
when the papille expanded, but 
sometimes they remained in their pre- 
vious position. 

You see that the papille are gas- 
trohepatic organs, or, to speak less 
technically, that they are parts of the 
intestinal and biliary apparatus ; but 
you see nothing to warrant the 
accepted notion that they are respi- 
ratory organs. I certainly saw no- 
thing of the kind. It was a doubt 
which early forced itself upon me. 
Zoologists class the Eolis among 
Nudibranchiates, but I could detect 
nothing like a gill in these said 
naked-gilled molluscs; and a series 
of dissections served to transform 
doubt into a conviction, and satisfac- 
torily proved the term “ branchial 
papilla” to be altogether erroneous. 
These papille have neither the speci- 
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fic structure nor the anatomical con- 
nection of gills. Various as gills are, 
they have uniformly a system of 
vessels carrying the blood to them 
for aeration, and a system of vessels 
carrying the aerated blood from them. 
Have the papille of the Eolis such 
vessels? Nothing of the kind. The 
blood they receive, which is no more 
than other parts of the body, is re- 
ceived into sinuses, as it is in the 
peritoneal cavities; and it is not 
more aerated there than it is in every 
other part of the mantle from which 
the papille rise. If, therefore, we 
can detect in these papille neither 
the ordinary structure of gills, nor 
the vessels which carry bloodeto and 
from gills, it is eminently unphilo- 
sophic to call them gills, and to class 
the Eolids among Nudibranchiates. 

Do but examine one of the other 
Nudibranchiates—say a Doris—and 
you_ will there find the very charac- 
teristics wanting in the Eolis. It 
has a gill, distinct, unmistakable, al- 
though even here the gill performs 
but a small part in the aeration of 
the whole blood, According to Alder 
and Hancock, only that portion of 
the blood which supplies the liver- 
mass goes to the gill; but small as 
the part may be, the organ is dis- 
tinctly recognisable, and to compare 
it with the dorsal papille of the 
Kolis is to demonstrate that two 
such dissimilar organs cannot play 
the same part. Indeed, the Doris 
seems to me higher in the scale of 
organisation than the Eolis, although 
less active in its movements. It has 
a specialised liver, a more perfect 
vascular system, the commencement 
of a respiratory system; and it has 
not the arborescent intestines which 
the Eolis has in common with the 
Planarie and Pycnogonide. I 
should propose, therefore, to remove 
the Eolis from the Nudibranchiates, 
and call it Abranchiate. 

How, then, does the Eolis breathe ? 
He does not breathe at all. But less 
this paradox should disturb you too 
much, I will soften the blow by add- 
ing, that when we talk of an animal 
breathing we mean, or ought to mean, 
that it employs an organ, or group of 
organs, for the aeration of its blood ; 
and when the animal is of so simple 
an organisation that it possesses no 
such organ, the aeration takes place 
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quite as well, but in a different man- 
ner. Respiration as an animal func- 
tion, and Respiration as a general 
property of tissue, are incessantly con- 
founded in our loose language; but 
the distinction should always be borne 
in mind. The ultimate fact of Re- 
spiration is the interchange of gases, 
and this may be effected in many 
way ; but although the final result is 
similar, there is great difference be- 
tween the property which all living 
tissues, animal and vegetable, have of 
exchanging carbonic acid for oxygen, 
and the function of the special appa- 
ratus by which the exchange is 
brought about; just as there is a 
wide distinction between the general 
property of assimilation, and the 
special function of digestion. The 
Eolis we are considering must have 
its blood aerated ; but the means by 
which it is aerated do not come un- 
der the term “breathing.” In many 
of the lower animals respiration is 
performed entirely by the surface, the 
air or water directly bathing the 
delicate tissues, and bringing to them 
the necessary supply of oxygen, with- 
out the intervention of any special 
apparatus ; just as food is brought to 
their tissues without the preparatory 
labour of arduous digestion. The 
Eolis has not only a delicate surface, 
covered with vibratile cilia, which 
permits the aeration of all the blood 
circulating at the surface, but it has 
also a system of aquiferous pores 
round the margin of its broad foot, 
or fleshy disc, through which water 
is carried into the peritoneal cavities 
and there aerates the blood,—at least 
I assume this latter part of the de- 
scription to be true of all EHolids, as 
it is of the Doris, although I only 
observed the pores in one species, 
not having thought of seeking them 
until my last animal was under the 
scalpel. 

Having made this mach clear to 
myself, 1 found that I was not so 
heretical as I fancied, but that, for 
the main facts on which my argu- 
ment rested, I could claim the autho- 
rity of even Alder and Hancock. 
These admirable authors distinctly 
say, “the respiratory function ap- 
pears to be partially specialised in 
the dorsal papille, which, usually ex- 
posing a large surface, are covered 
with strong and vigorous vibratile 
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cilia.” |Not so strong as the cilia 
of the foot, however.] “But as the 
blood in its return to the heart ap- 
pears to pass almost entirely through 
the skin, which is thin and delicate, 
and also covered with cilia, there 
can be little doubt that the whole 
surface of the body assists in aera- 
tion.” After this, it seems to me 
that these authors need only reflect 
a moment on the absence of gill-strac- 
ture in the papille, to perceive at 
once the impropriety of designating 
those organs as branchial, and of in- 
cluding the Eolis among Nudibran- 
chiates. For although the papille 
expose a large surface to the air, they 
. Only do so in common with the rest 
of the integument; mere extent of sur- 
face does not constitute a gill ; nor will 
a merely respiratory surface constitute 
one. The frog for example, respires 
by the skin, as well as by the lungs, 
but we do not call its skin a lung, 
because a lung has a specific struc- 
tare, widely differing from the struc- 
ture of the skin. 

All this was written, when I turned 
to Owen’s Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, and found, to my great 
satisfaction, that he had already made 
up his mind respecting the absence 
of any respiratory organ in the Eolis ; 
for although he gives no reasons, his 
statement is explicit enough, in the 
three lines which he awards the sub- 
ject : “In certain small shell-less mar- 
ine genera,e.g., Rodope, Tergipes, Eoli- 
dina, no distinct respiratory organs 
have been detected; these form the 
order Apneusta.”* It was pleasant 
to find so great an authority thus 
summarily disposing of an error 
which it had cost me so much labour 
to disprove ; for I felt that the objec- 
tions and arguments coming from an 
amateur would be treated with the 
scorn which is — the payment 
of amateurs who differ from profes- 
sors; but now that I have Owen’s 
authority, I am quite at ease. 

I must no longer trespass on the 
reader’s patience. If these Papers 
have amused him, and been of the 
slightest assistance, either in awaken- 
ing a desire for sea-side studies, or in 
giving practical hints for their prose- 
cution, their object is attained. Be- 
fore parting, however, it may not be 


useless to add a word respecting 
Aquaria, now that Aquaria have be. 
come ornaments of the drawing-room 
in town and country. There is still 
a great deal to be ascertained respect- 
ing the best methods of preserving 
the animals alive and healthy; and 
only the experience of many observers 
can furnish this knowledge. At the 
meeting of the British Association 
in Cheltenham, as I read iin the 
Atheneum, 


Dr. Lankester inquired of those en- 
gaged in dredging, what method they 
had found best adapted for keeping 
marine animals in aqua vivaria.—Mr. 
M‘Andrew said the best rule was not-to 
put creatures together-which were likely 
to devour one another.—Dr. Ball de- 
scribed an apparatus which he had used 
with great success in Dublin. It con- 
sisted of a tube, at the end of which was 
a pair of bellows; from the tube, branch 
tubes passed into each aqua vivarium, so 
that every stroke of the bellows sent a 
quantity of fresh air into each tank. 
the amusement of pumping the air into 
the tanks was so great, that they had 
never had, in the Dublin Zoological 
Gardens, occasion to employ a man to 
do it, as the visitors were very fond of 
the occupation. On one occasion a 
cuttlefish had died, which they had kept 
for three months, and on examining 


into the cause, it was found that the . 


bellows were broken.—Mr. Bowerbank 
stated, that a good plan was to have two 
vessels, and to change the creatures from 
one vessel to the other every day. This 
answered with small moveable animals. 
—The Chairman said that exposure to 
light was very injurious, and he had found 
that in all cases the aqua vivarium needed 
to be protected from the strong light of the 
sun.—The Rev. H. H. Higgins said, that 
he had found, in moving animals from 
one place to another, that it was best 
the vessels should be quite filled, and 
not partially so, 

My own experience, as well as that 
of a friend whom I consulted, is 
directly opposed to that of the Chair- 
man. A priori we might imagine, 
that to imitate as nearly as possible 
the natural conditions would be the 
proper plan with an Aquarium ; and 
inasmuch as the animals, for the most 
part, seek obscurity in a state of 
nature, we ought not to expose them 
to strong light in our tanks and 
vases. But unhappily we cannot 
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imitate all the natural conditions, 
and when we cannot estimate the 
effect of those omitted, only direct 
observation will instruct us in the 
best methods. Now, if my experience 
and that of the friend spoken of, a 
gentleman of high scientific attaiu- 
ments, can-wartrant a conclusion, it 
is one unequivocally in favour of sun- 
light. The anemones are the best 
tests, because they seek obscurity in 
a state of nature; yet morning after 
morning I observe them closed until 
placed in the direct rays of the sun, 
when the oxygen bubbles begin to 
hang like jewels among the weeds, 
and the anemones expand their ten- 
tacles, rejoicing in the stimulus. To 
syringe the water is also an excellent 
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plan—and not taxing to your ener- 
gies, mental or physical. Of course 
the sun must not be allowed to make 


-the water tepid; the blind should be 


drawn down as the sun approaches 
the meridian. Bat you will have no 
difficulty in ascertaining the amount 
of exposure which is beneficial; all I 
wish to intimate, is the advantage of 
direct sunlight as a stimulus, And 
now, like the Gracioso in the Spanish 
plays, I step forward to the footlights, 
lay my right hand on the place under 
which popular anatomy supposes the 
heart to be, and persuasively ex- 
claim :— 

* Con que tin el autor da 

A esta 


ria ve 


ra; 
Sus defectos perdonad.” 
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On a bit of English lawn—under 
the shadow of some half-dozen of 
those benevolent and magnanimous 
trees, which do not refuse to grow to 
their full height and flourish in their 
fall verdure amidst all the dust and 
noise of London—the sober Septem- 
ber sunshine falls at this present 
writing upon one of the oddest and 
most picturesque groups that ever 
delighted a painter’s fancy. Through 
the leaves one catches continual 
gleams of colour—colour which has 
not the shallow brightoess of Euro- 
pean dyes, but rich full tones, sub- 
dued and tempered in the glowing 
looms of the East—and masses of 
dazzling white, which bear as little 
resemblance to the airy feminine 
draperies which we are accustomed 
to see, as they do to anything in the 
sombre suit of English wear. Then 
those dark figures—slender, straight, 
and supple—gliding about singly, 
with ‘something of a tragic stride, 
gathering in graceful groups upon 
the grass, or squatting in a knot upon 
the dry gravel, which safe seat they 
prudently prefer to the softer and 
damper greensward ; the black elf- 
locks, the turbaned heads of some, 
the minute white skull-caps.and im- 
mense muffling veil in which the 
head and shoulders of others are 


smothered ; the bright-coloured slip- 
pers, and naked legs and arms of 
polished mahogany,—make up a tout 


ensemble more animated, strange, and 
curious than any which London 
streets or London sightseers have 
seen for many a day. The scene 
altogether reminds one somethiog 
of the old picturesque accounts of 
“Muscovy ambassadors,” in days 
long prior to the time when Mas- 
covite diplomates and soldiers began 
to be linguists and cosmopolitans, 
and of wild Ozar Peter driving his 
coach over Evelyn’s trim hedges 
at Saye’s Court. But these orderly 
and good-humoured heathens ride 
down no hedges; on the centrary, 
they bear the observations of a con- 
tinual mob around .their gates with 
rfect temper and friendliness—ex- 
ibit enviable mouthfuls of white 
teeth in the broadest smiles—shake 
cordial hands with their tormentors 
—make friends with the very boys, 
happily unaware of their unintelli- 
& “ chaffing,” and turn admiring 
ooks upon the rosy wondering Eng- 
lish babies—bright little groups from 
the adjacent park, brought here to 
stare and marvel, whose strange infant 
beauty seems to touch some univer- 
sal chord of nature in the strangers’ 
hearts. It is pretty to see the dark 
liquid Indian eyes brighten at sight 
of the Saxon bloom of the little chil- 
dren, and throws a certain sentiment 
of kindness even upon the curious, 
and by no means courteous, crowd. 
The house which contains these 
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strange visitors is fortunately a detach- 
ed one, standing in (for London) a tol- 
= large enclosure, and surrounded 
by a high wall, so that the overflowing 
household has a little room to breathe. 
Perhaps a more singular family es- 
tablishment never was sheltered by 
an English roof. A miniature court— 
a little kingdom — embracing every 
rank, from the grandee to the slave, 
and called by the name of an invisi- 
ble personage, who never by any 
chance, even within the enclosing 
wall of her own domain, makes the 
smallest attempt to breathe fresh air, 
or to see how the sun shines and the 
winds blow, in this region of bar- 
barians. It is possible to see the 
princes, who reflect her dignity, and 
to recognise the nobles of their suite, 
no less by the rich dress than by the 
fine step and higher bearing; but 
nothing in the shape of woman ever 
makes itself visible amongst those 
picturesque groups. Even that odd 
Asiatic figure, supple and nimble, 
clothed in one primitive garment, 
and only one, whose dark-brown 
chest and shoulders scarcely look 
naked in the polish and colour—he 
who does his bleaching so carefully, 
spreading his washing on the green, 
a conscientious laundry-maid — is a 
man; and not a female figure 
appears of the party, though the 
whole make their appearance un- 
der the name of their Queen, 
For a queen it is, distressed and 
disinherited, who comes in the old 
fashion of romance to claim mercy 
or justice, “a boon, a boon,” from 
the conqueror. Yes, gentle reader, 
with a difference, it is Una come to 
the court of Gloriana, to tell the tale 
of her wrongs, and gain, if she can, 
a knight-deliverer to slay her dragon 
and restore her kingdom. It is “an 
errant damozel of old” come into the 
heart of the nineteenth century, into 
the stronghold of laws and consti- 
tutional rights, on a forlorn mission 
of romance, as if the times were 
when the pity of a queen, or the 
relenting heart of a prime-minis- 
ter, could whirl the whole world 
round again, and undo the great 
events of fate. It must be hard 
enough beyond doubt to impress 
upon the fervid Eastern imagination, 
used as it is to the far more pic- 
turesque and graceful sway of ab- 
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solutism, our immovable constitu- 
tional rule of right and wrong, law 
and justice, which concerns itself no 
more with the appeal of a queen 
than with the grievance of a slave, 
and, far more absolute in its truth and 
reasonableness than any individual 
will, takes no heed of the pathos of 
discrowned majesty, and could hear 
even the poet’s Una, in all her 
beauty, purity, and sadness, weep 
out her tears, and cry her cry in vain. 
Nobody, we presume, has attempted 
to teach the poor Indian lady the 
vanity of personal propitiation, or 
how little individual compassion and 
sympathy can affect the inexorable 
course of law—so here she comes 
with her Oriental wealth to dare 
the English winter, the November 
fogs, and the London tradesmen ; 
and very pitiful it is to suppose 
that courage so venturesome should 
be spent in vain. 

And for so unusual an embassy a 
stranger dwelling-place could not 
have been chosen. Past the closed 
gates night and day loud London 
hastens Cityward, gaining that goal 
after two or three miles’ journey of 
unbroken noise, traffic, and merchan- 
dise; striking off at right angles, 
languid carriage-wheels roll into 
the heavy echoes of the shut-up 
streets of fashion —a world not long 
deserted, and deserted only to be 
filled up again by wealth, magni- 
ficence, and luxury greater by far 
than the barbaric pomp of the In- 
dian princess. Just then, too, in an- 
other direction, comfortable compe- 
tent people by the score and hundred 
stream out to pleasant suburbs and 
houses of undemonstrative wealth ; 
behind them a peaceful crowd, of 
which no man fears his’ neighbour, 
sun themselves on the fresh green 
sod of the Regent’s Park. LEvery- 
where the continuous hum of modern 
life which knows no pause—the 
tumultuous and eventful existence 
which scarcely can be quiet even In 
the dead of night, and day by day, 
neither apprehends nor experiences 
any interruption of its continual 
stream—pours past the slender en- 
closing wall which protects a people, 
a race, a royalty, and an errand, 
whose natural place is thousands of 
miles away, and at least two cen- 
turies back. Wrapt in their strange 
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picturesque draperies, and bound on 
their old-world romantic mission, one 
would suppose them scarcely out of 
place at those gorgeous ceremonies 
lately enacted at that old capital of 
the North, where the young Em- 
peror might, if he would, signalise 
his beginning of empire after the old 
princely fashion by granting a king- 
dom to a woman’s prayer; but 
Heaven save the poor souls where 
Lords and Commons, Chancellors 
and Courts of Law, even the Times 
and public opinion, are more omni- 
potent than king or kaiser — where 
Una herself, were she in presence, 
instead of claiming a knight, must 
fee a barrister—and where there is 
nothing but a gaping crowd to press 
round the door of the temporary 
palace, and pry into the state of the 
dusky queen ! 

In the mean time, there can be no 
doubt that in these dull days, when 
everything but business is suspend- 
ed, the establishment of the Queen 
of Oude is as pretty a spectacle as 
people imprisoned within dusty streets 
and walls of brick would desire to 
see.. As many British men in hats 
and frock-coats, with no brightening 
trace of womankind among them— 
what a tame crowd they would be! 
But not so these many-coloured Ori- 
entals, with their glowing shawls, 
their bright robes, their perpetual 
variety—a variety so great, that no 
two figures are alike, and that the 
same individual, by a sudden trick 
of his arm, or motion half involun- 
tary, alters his own appearance in a 
moment, and changes out of his iden- 
tity to another man. The shawls 
which wrap round him loosely and 
gracefully, “‘anyhow” and anywhere, 
shoulders, hand, or waist, as the 
fancy may be, and the great white 
enveloping veil, one of the most ori- 
ginal of vestments, older than the 
plaid of the Highlander or the blan- 
ket of the Arab, the primary use of 
which seems to be, to shield the head 
from the stroke of that sun which 
does not shine in England,—admit of 
innumerable changes, and a constant 
and most picturesquediversity. With 
our formal and regulated costume, it 
is almost impossible to understand, 
without seeing it, the perfect ease 
of the Eastern in his flowing gar- 
ments—how the end of his robe flings 
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over his shoulders if it chances to be 
in his way, or droops over his arm 
if it is not; how these same lithe 
arms slide out of the closer-fitting 
tunic as their pleasure serves, fast- 
ening the robe over the brown 
breast, and leaving the empty sleeves 
to dangle, by no means inelegantly, 
by their side; how the square white 
plaid, hanging over the head, coils 
about the neck by a rapid movement 
—an instantaneous disguise. The 
action, the ease, and the variety of 
these miraculous folds is quite ini- 
mitable. An English copy, we are 
persuaded, would elaborate this con- 
stantly-changing outline into some- 
thing fixed, rigid, and systematic. 
Everybody must have seen some 
hapless townsman, Scotch or English, 
as the case might be, bandage him- 
self up, like a broken limb, in a plaid, 
which the South-country shepherd, 
or Highlandman to the manner born, 
threw over him with a careless grace, 
not to be imitated; but neither the 
mauds of Galloway nor the tartans 
of Inverness would bear comparison 
with the “veils” of the Hast — and 
the dark faces looking out from those 
white mantles, the gleam of the side- 
long half-savage eye, and glistening 
brown of the naked arms, give some- 
thing wild, striking, and magical to 
the general effect. Even the dark- 
coloured tunics and loose cloaks 
which sometimes appear among them, 
turn out bits of bright lining, rich 
and harmonious in tone, and define 
themselves with lines of coloured and 
embroidered binding, which show 
the truest skill in costume, and a 
thorough natural aptitude for that 
old, old “cut of dress,” which we in 
these days, making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, hand over, as their undis- 
puted prerogative, to our wives and 
sisters. We are grieved to be ob- 
liged to confess that all these pretty 
draperies stand somewhat in the way 
of ordinary occupations —that the 
unloading of the railway vans which 
conveyed the goods and chattels of 
these picturesque people was the 
most amazing scene of “muddle” 
we have had the fortune to see. And 
in. the midst of all—a climax to the 
amusement of the bystanders — one 
williog member of the splendid party 
quietly and deliberately unwound 
himself, cast off his bright plumage 
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on the grass, and made his appear- 
ance in a moment shrunk: out of all 
the grand and flowing amplitude of 
his fine garments, a polished, glis- 
tening, supple figure, with only the 
scantiest scrap of clothing besides his 
own brown skin to make him pre- 
sentable : perhaps he was our friend 
the laundry-maid ; for it is hard to 
recognise these dark faces on a far- 
away inspection like ours. 

As a balance, however, to this 
amusing vignette comes an illustra- 
tion of the princely splendours of our 
singular visitants. The princes of 
Oude themselves are about to drive 
out—on what, if the commotion it 
causes be any index to the import- 
ance of the occasion, ought to be a 
visit of state. Their highnesses con- 
siderately choose an open carriage, in 
which the elder sits, bland and ami- 
able, with a head-dress of gold, or of 
some gold tissue, extremely like a 
crown, and robes of scarlet and er- 
mine, in which he looks like nothing 
so much as a medieval king set- 
ting out in state to feast with his 
loyal subjects, or to open his unruly 
parliament ; while the younger, in a 
dress of dull but glistening yellow, 
which a stray gleam of sunshine be- 
trays to be cloth-of-gold, and with a 
sort of helmet, golden or gilded, cover- 
ing a handsome young head, sits by 
his side, looking a little impatient and 
impetuous, the fiery heir-apparent of 
the same. But for the Anglo-Indian 
on the box, guide, interpreter, and 
bear-leader, as we presume to the 
strangers, and two extraordinary atten- 
dants in the seat behind, fanning with 
snowy napkins their highnesses be- 
low, the two princes themselves might 
have taken their place in any pageant 
as European royalties, or figured in 
a historical masque as Henry Beau- 
clere and one of his fiery sons. 

But while everybody else appears 
in everyday humility sometimes, 
and sometimes in robes of state— 
carrying in homely domestic provi- 
sions and vulgar bits of furniture, 
rostrated on squares of carpet per- 
orming their devotions, busy about 
the duties of the ‘laundry, or stalking 
about idly, with their arms folded-in 
their many-coloured mantling, and 
that stride which we are in the 
habit of calling tragic, and which 
our own opinion has hitherto held 
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to be confined to people theatrical, 
—nothing is ever to be seen of 
the distressed princess, the dusky 
Una, the discrowned and suppliant 
queen. Poor lady, shut up in one of 
those unseen apartments, we do not 
suppose the Irish applewoman under 
shelter of her wall envies the un- 
fortunate majesty within, or that one 
of the humble women who stand 
about her door, and hold up their 
hands at sight of her meanest at- 
tendant would change places with 
this fabulous and invisible princess, 
How this impenetrable seclusion is 
compatible with her errand, or how, 
supposing the Queen of these realms 
were to give her audience, the 
Queen of Oude could reach even 
Buckingham Palace, without break- 
ing her heart, and the hearts of all 
her immediate retinue, under the 
gaze of London, we are not able to 
guess. There she sits, unseen in her 
unchanging atmosphere, in the very 
centre and midst of us, to whom 
every wind brings something new, 
and every day brightens with un- 
thought-of vicissitudes, Strange East- 
ern world, so fickle, yet so obstinate, 
shutting its heart against ameliora- 
tion! strange conquering triumphant 
restless West! strange contrast bring- 
ing the two together in this errand, 
which places our own constitutional 
sovereign in the seat of some antique 
Queen of Love and beauty,turas all 
our impenetrable statesmen into eager 
knights waiting for missions of danger, 
and stakes the welfare and indepen- 
dence of a distant kingdom upon a 
lady’s petition. It is impossible to 
look without regret upon the fond 
and mistaken enterprise which makes 
an — of chivalry to the sober 
and solemn tribunals of our modern 
life; but a prettier spectacle never 
was exhibited to the amusement- 
lacking world, and it is very strange, 
and wonderfully interesting, by dint 
of looking over a prosaic wall of 
brick in commonplace London, to 
enter by a sudden leap into a life so 
glowing, primitive, and Oriental, and 
come into immediate contact, amid 
all our modern arts and exigencies, 
with ideas, beliefs, and customs 60 
out-of-the-way and foreign, carryiD 

our imagination afar to deserts an 

us back in the his- 


tory of humankind a thousand years. 
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AFRICAN 


Ir exploratory travel continues to 
be as popular a pursuit among the 
adventurous youth of our own 
country as it has recently become, 
before the close of the century they 
will have exhausted the source from 
which so much interest and excite- 
ment is at present derived, the few 
geographical problems still remaining 
will have been solved, no portion 
of the earth’s surface will have been 
unvisited, and, like the pages’ of a 
well-thumbed book, not a leaf will 
be left uncut. 

We attribute the achievement of 
these important results to “ the adven- 
turous youth” of our own country, 
because we believe that, of Jate years, 
that rapidly-increasing class has 
contributed in a greater degree to 
geographical discovery than mere 
scientific men; indeed, we are well 
assured, that while here and there a 
German professor, with spectacles on 
nose, armed with his butterfly-net and 
geological hammer, may be poking 
into the natural history of distant 
lands, there are at this moment scores 
of our own countrymen, armed with re- 
volvers, skimming the rivers of North 
America in bark canoes, rambling 
and scrambling across the Rocky 
Mountains, taking a personal inspec- 
tion of the Central American diffi- 
culty, or galloping across the Pampas. 
Some are living on damper in the 
wildest bush of Australia, others sail- 
ing among South Sea Islands, shoot- 
ing Himalayan pheasants or Thibet- 
lan goats, ascending Mont Blanc or 
Mount Ararat, journeying in Cape 
ox-wagons, following on the backs of 
uneasy camels the winding caravan 
across the infinite sands of Arabia, 
camping out on African deserts, or 
mayhap lying in some walled city, 
the prisoners of a suspicious and 
fanatical ruler in Central Asia. The 
object which has impelled these 
gentlemen to place themselves in 
these various attitudes of discomfort 
and danger, has, in the majority of 
cases, been simply “the fun of the 
thing”—a love of adventure, which 
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TRAVEL. 


seems to be a more powerfal motive 
in the minds of Englishmen than a 
love of science, and which has the 
merit of increasing in intensity in 
exact proportion as the chances of 
existence diminish. That this cha- 
racteristic is almost purely Anglo- 
Saxon, is proved by the fact that 
no other country produces a similar 
race of travellers. Foreigners regard 
with astonishment men who, with 
wealth and position at home, leave 
their own comfortable firesides to 
encounter unknown perils ; while the 
contempt which we feel for so great 
a want of enterprise on their part 
may perhaps in some measure account - 
for that unpopularity which we en- 
joy abroad, arising from a dislike 
which is not unnaturally felt by those 
who shun danger towards those who 
court it. 

Undoubtedly the most promising 
field for developing the energies of 
this class of our countrymen is at 
the present moment Africa. We 
have no reason to complain of a want 
of enterprise in this direction, but 
still much remains te be done. 
Within the last few years a great 
deal of light has been thrown upon 
this interesting country. Livingston 
has bisected its southern extremity 
as fur as the ninth parallel of 
southern latitude, and crossed over 
from Loando to Quillimane; Galton 
has discovered and lived amongst 
the Ovampo; Gordon Cumming has 
shot upon the banks of the Limpopo ; 
Barth has navigated Lake Tchad, 
and spent nearly a year at unvisited 
Timbuctoo; Baikie has forced a 
steamer into the unexplored waters 
of the Biniie; Werne has traced the 
White Nile to the base of snow-clad 
mountains; and Mansfield Parkyns 
has been nataralised in Tigré ; Krapf 
and Erhardt, from behind Zanzibar 
bring us astounding news of the 
enormous reported extent of the 
unknown lake Nyassi; and Mr. James 
Hamilton has given us an account 
of his explorations amid the ruins of 
the Cyrenaica and Agharme; while 
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in the volume before us we have Mr. 
Burton’s visit to Harar, the Timbuc- 
too of Eastern Africa, a city which, 
though often attempted, had never 
before been visited. “The ancient 
metropolis of a once mighty race,” 
says Mr. Burton, “the only perma- 
nent settlement in Eastern Africa— 
the reported seat of Moslem learning— 
a walled city of stone-houses, possess- 
ing its independent chiefs, its peculiar 
population, its unknown language, 
and its coinage—the emporium of 
the cotfee-trade—the birthplace of the 
kat-plant, and the great manufactory 
of cotton cloths, amply, it appeared, 
deserved the trouble of exploration.” 

That Mr. Barton was successful in 
this important enterprise, was due 
not only to the prudence and courage 
which, under various trying circum- 
stances, he displayed, but also to that 
eae knowledge of the religion, 
anguage, and manners of those 
amoagst whom he was thrown, and 
which, as our old friend Hadji Ab- 
dullah, he exhibited in so eminent a 
degree during that pilgsimage to 
Mecca, which has made his name 
famous, and given him a position 
equal to that most celebrated of 
Eastern travellers, Burckhardt. 

In describing the unscientific ex- 
plorers, to whom we aver that geo- 
graphy is so much indebted, we would 
scarcely in¢lade Mr. Burton. He 
seems, on the contrary, to be an Ad- 
mirable Critchon; he has taken his 
degree as a Master Sufi—snfi-isi be- 
ing the Eastern parent of free-masonry 
—and is a Mahometan theologian of 
no mean pretensions among Massul- 
mans. He ranks high in their estima- 
tion as a pundit, for, in addition to 
three or four Eastern tongues which 
he knows thoroughly, he has a smat- 
tering of as many more, while he is 
as much at home in European as in 
Asiatic languages. He gives us very 
fair specimens of his poetry, and is 
as ready to take a sketch as to make 
an observation. He is skilled in the 
use of drugs, having practised as a 
physician at Cairo; knows something 
of botany, and a good deal of geology ; 
is an expert swordsman, and a good 
shot; in fact, he unites a multitude 
of those accomplishments which are 
most indispensable to a traveller, and 
of the value of which he is evidently 
thoroughly aware. At one moment 
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we find him discussing with a learned 
man, upon whom he thus brings his 
divinity to bear with great effect :— 
“The gerad, after polite inquiries, 
seated me by his right hand upon tho 
dais, where I eat kat and fingered my 
rosary whilst he transacted the business 
of the day. Then one of the elders took 
from a little recess in the wall a largo 
book, and, uncovering it, began to recite 
a long dua or blessing upon the Prophet. 
At the end of each period all present 
intoned the response, ‘Allah bless our 
Lord Mohammed, with his progeny and 
his companions, one and all!’ This 
exercise, lasting half an hour, afforded 
me the opportunity—much desired—of 
making an impression. The reader, 
mislead by a marginal reference, happen- 


ed to say, ‘Angels, men, and genii;’ the - 


gerad took the book and found written 
‘Men, angels, and genii.’ Opinions were 
divided as to the order of beings, when 
I explained that human nature, which, 
amongst Moslems, is not a little lower 
than the angelic, ranked highest, be- 
cause of it were created prophets, 
apostles, and saints; whereas the other 
is but a ‘ Wasitah,’ or connection be- 
tween the Creator and His creatures. 
My theology won general approbation, 
and a few kinder glances from the 
elders.” 

Sometimes he deals in charms 
and incantations, to the satisfaction 
and edification of the natives, and 
effects thereby his own release from 
divers troubles. This proceeding is 
not always, however, unattended 
with inconvenient results. On one 
occasion an old gentleman is im- 
portunate for a charm to cure his 
sick camel. “Having obtained it,” 
says our author, “he blessed us 
in a set speech, which lasted at 
least half an hour, and concluded 
with spitting upon the whole party 
for good luck.” On another occa- 
sion his progress is arrested by 
about fifty Bedouins, “ who declared 
that all which was ours became 
theirs, to whom the land belonged. 
We did not deny the claim, but simply 
threatened sorcery death, by wild 
beasts and foraging-parties, to their 
camels, children, and women. This 
brought them to their senses, the usual 
effect of such threats; and preseatly 
arose the senior, and spat upon us 
for luck’s sake.” Occasionally he 


resorts to his sword or revolver 
to procure him that respect which a 
skilful use of such weapons never 
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fails to elicit feom savage nations. 
Nor is it in the character of an ordin- 
ary English traveller that these ac- 
complishments are displayed ; for the 
guise in which our quondam pilgrim 
made his dash into Africa, we will 
quote his own words :— 

“Tam a Moslem merchant—a charac- 
ter not to be confounded with the not- 
able individuais seen on Change. Mer- 
cator in the East is a compound of 
tradesman, divine, and T. G. Usuall 
of gentle birth, he is everywhere wel- 
comed and respected ; and he bears in his 
mind and manner, that, if Allah please, 
he may become prime-minister a month 
after he has sold you a yard of cloth. 
Commerce appears to be an accident, not 
an essential, with him; yet-he is by no 
means deficient in acumen. He is a 
grave and reverend signior, with rosary 
in hand and Koran on lip; is generally 
a pilgrim, talks at dreary length about 
— places, writes a pretty hand, has 

and can recite much poetry, is 
master of his religion, demeans himself 
with respectability,is reap in all points 
of ceremony af politeness, and feels 
equally at home whether sultan or slave 
sit upon his counter; he has a wife and 
children in his own country, where he 
intends to spend the remnant of his 
days; but ‘the world is uncertain; 
‘fate descends, and man’s eyes seeth it 
not; ‘the earth is a charnel-house;’ 
briefly, his many wise saws give him a 
kind of theoretica] consciousness that his 
bones may moulder in other places than 
his fatherland,” 

Such, then, is Hadji Abdullah, the 
merchant and pilgrim; and we have 
been at some pains to describe him 
to our readers, that they may thor- 
oughly appreciate the character in 
whose eccentric company we propose 
to show them Harar, and they may 
congratulate themselves upon hav- 
ing found so remarkable and able a 
guide, 

A few words may be necessary to 
describe the object of the expedition. 
On his return from his pilgrimage to 
Meeca and Medina, Mr. Burton con- 
ceived the idea of reviving the 
Somali expedition, a project which 

at various former periods been 
entertained, but which had for divers 
reasons always fallen to the ground. 
In August 1854, the author, together 
-with Lieutenants Speke, Stroyan, and 
Herne, of the East India Company’s 
service, receiyed permission to under- - 
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take this important enterprise. Pre- 
paratory, however, to starting upon 
the principal expedition, which was 
intended to penetrate from Berbereh 
to Zanzibar, it was deemed n 

that the winter should be employed 
in making experimental trips, and 
acquiring as much local information 
as possible. Lieutenants Herne and 
Stroyan were consequently sent to 
Berbereh; Lieutenant Speke made 
an expedition to the eastward of 7 
, an 
Lieutenant Burton went to Harar. 
This town is situated in the Galla 


country to the south of Abyssinia, 
and is about two hundred miles dis- 


tant from the shores of the In- 
dian Ocean. Our suthes | Le yg 
to proceed by way of a port 
not far to the south of the Straits 
of Babelmandeb, and which contains 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants, and 
to return by Berbereh. His route thus 
forms a triangle, of which the coast 
of Africa is the base, and Harar the 
apex. On the last day of October 
1854, he arrived at Zayla in a small 
native craft from Aden, accompanied 
by three Somali servants, whom he 
had engaged at that place, and was 
hospitably received by the gover- 
nor, Hadji Sharmakay, a senenient 
of the Turkish pashalic of Hoday- 
dah. Mr. Burton remained a month 
at Zayla, whilst a route was traced 
out, guides were. propitiated, camels 
were bought, me sent for, and 
all the wearisome preliminaries of 
African travel gone through. But 
let not the reader suppose that during 
this interval, spent 4 himself in a 
miserable collection of hovels tenanted 
only by Bedouin Arabs and savage 
Somalis, —— was 4, burden to 
our friend the ji; on the contrary, 
no sooner does "i find himself 
ensconced in his new abode, “a long 
room with shutters to exclude the 


light, floored with © earth, 
full of evening-flyers (the Somali 


name for bats), and destitute of furni- 
ture (except mats and cushions), than 
he enthusiastically exclaims, pious 
Moslem that he is, on hearing the 
melodious chant of the muezzin, 
“ After a peep through the open win- 


_dow I fell asleep, feeling once more at 


home.” Nor, to. judge: from: his ac- 
count of the manner in which he 
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passed his days, does there seem any 
affectation in this assertion. In the 
morning he ascends to his house-top, 
ostensibly to pray, but really to ogle 
two young ladies on a neighbouring 
roof, They are sisters by different 
mothers, 


“The daughter of an Indian woman 
is @ young person of fast propensities. 
Her chocolate-coloured skin, long hair, 
and parrot-like profile are much admired 
by the elegants of Zayla, and she 
coquettes by combing, dancing, sing- 
ing, and slapping the slave-girls when- 
ever an adorer may be looking. We 
sober-minded men, seeing her, quote 
the well-known lines :— 


Without justice a king is a cloud without rain ; 

os goodness a sage is a field without 
uit; 

Without manners a youth is a bridleless horse ; 

Without lore an old man is a waterless wady; 

— modesty a woman is bread without 


The other is a matron of Abyssinian 
descent, as her skin, scarcely darker 
than a gypsy’s, her long and bright 
blue fillet, and her gaudily-fringed 
dress denote, She tattoos her face ; 
a livid line extends from her front hair 
to the tip of her nose; between her eye- 
brows is an ornament resembling a 
fleur-de-lis, and various beauty-spots 
adorn the corners of her mouth and the 
flats of her countenance. She passes 
her day superintending the slave-girls 
and weaving mats, the worsted work of 
this part of the world. We soon made 
acquaintance, as far as an interchange 
of salaams. I regret, however, to say, 
that there was some scandal about my 
eharming neighbour, and that more than 
once she was detected making signals to 
distant persons with her hands.” 


After this our Hadji breakfasts on 
sour grain cakes and roast mutton, 
and then receives visitors, who crowd 
daily to sit at his feet. Sometimes 
the conversation becomes intensely 
intellectual, sometimes"they dispute 
religion, sometimes politics, at others 
serps and ae When 

is: visitors are b, the Hadji good- 
snaturedly reads aloud to thei a tale 
from the thousand and one Nights ; 
generally the society is Somal, “ who 
talk in their own tongue, laugh, yell, 
stretch their legs, and lie like eattle 
upon the floor, smoking the com- 
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mon hookah, which stands in the 
centre, industriously cleaning their 
teeth with sticks, and eating snuff 
like Swedes. Meanwhile I occupy 
the kursi or couch, sometimes mut- 
tering from a book to excite respect, 
or reading aloud for general informa- 
tion, or telling fortunes by palmistry, 
or drawing out a horoscope.” 

“It argues ‘ peculiarity,’ I own,” 
says our author naively, “to enjoy 
such a life. In the first place, there 
is no woman’s society.” For a man 
who despises this latter inestimable 
blessing, the Hadji, according to his 
own showing, seems a somewhat un- 
necessarily regular visitant to his 
house-top. Atter the morning calls 
comes the dinner, and our traveller 
“enjoys” “mutton stews of exceed- 
ing greasiness, boiled rice, maize 
cakes, sometimes fish, and generally 
curds or milk.” In the afternoon he 
plays chess, shoots at a mark, throws 
the javelin, leaps, or engages in gym- 
nastic exercises, in company with his 
jabbering, yelling, smoking, greasy, 
teeth-cleaning, snufi-eating triends 
and companions. After dinner, un- 
der the influence of this society, he 
becomes poetical, and naturally again 
repairs to the roof,—this time, how- 
ever, “to enjoy the prospect of the far 
Tajurrah hills and the white moon- 
beams sleeping on the nearer sea. 
The evening star hangs like a diamond 
upon the still horizon; around the 
moon a pink zone of light mist 
shading off into turquoise blue, and a 
delicate green-like chrysoprase, in- 
vests the heavens with a peculiar 
charm. The scene is truly suggestive. 
Behind us, purpling in the mht air, 
and silvered by the radiance trom 
above, lie the wolds and mountains 
tenanted by the fiercest of savages, 
their shadowy mysterious forms ex- 
citing vague alarms in the traveller’s 
breast. Sweet as the harp of David, 
the night breeze and the music of the 
water come up from the sea, but the 
ripple and the rustling sound alter- 
nate with the hyena’s laugh, the 
jackal’s cry, and the wild dog's 
lengthened howl,”—and then the 
pilgrim bursts into song, and trans- 
lates, with much sweetness and 
feeling, a melancholy lay by the cel- 
ebrated poet Abd-el-Kahman-el- 
Burai, and his companions become 
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imaginative and _ superstitious, a 
black slave from Sawahil reads his 
fortunes on his rosary, and ghost- 
stories are told, and omens discussed, 
till the company at last disperse, and 
Hadji Abdullah’s shaven crown’ re- 
poses for the night upon a dwarf 
pedestal of carved wood with a 
curve, which serves for a pillow. 
On Friday he goes to church, where 
his devout comportment, and the 
unctuous twang with which he re- 
cites the Koran, procure for him in 
Somali society a high reputation for 
sanctity. 

At last he is provided with that 
indispensable accompaniment to So- 
mali travel, an Abban or protector, 
whose office seems to be to place in 
the way of his protégé every possible 
obstacle, and always to leave him in 
times of difficulty and danger; and 
the mules arrive, and the camels are 
bought, and their drivers engaged, 
and they sing the song of travel, 
which sounds pleasantly in the ears 
of the pilgrim, for it is significant of 
loading :— 


“O caravan meh, we deceive ye not, we have 
laden the camels 
Old women on the journey are kenned by 
their sleeping; 
(O Camel) canst sniff the cock-boat and the 
? 


sea 
Allah oe thee from the Mikahil and their 
dgans.” 


And his bosom-friends and boon-com- 
panions accompany the wanderer on 
the first mile of his march. “ Here we 
exchanged affectionate adieus, re- 
ceived much prudent advice about 
keeping watch and ward at night, re- 
cited the Fatihah with upraised palms, 
and, with many promises-to write fre- 
quently and to meet soon, shook 
hands and parted. The soldiers gave 
me @ last volley, to which I replied 
with the Father of Six.’ We whose 
only experience of Somalis has been 
at Aden, where they first burst upon 
the astonished gaze of the overland 
passenger as he looks over the ship’s 
side, in the form of an entirely new 
species of amphibious humanity, 
whom he might mistake for gigantic 
frogs, did they not keep up an inces- 
sant shout for backsheesh, and whose 
frizzled brickdust-coloured polls now 
dance upon the surface of the water, 
and anon disappear under the ship’s 


quarter as they dive for halfpennies, 
may well congratulate Hadji Abdul- 
lah upon the intimate and affectionate 
relations he has cultivated with the 
most unprepossessing race of savages 
the traveller is likely to encounter 
between this and Feejee, and upon a 
freedom from prejudice with regard 
to the sons of Ham which we would 
recommend to the notice of our 
Transatlantic brethren. He com- 
placently remarks, “in every corner 
where fate drops him for a month,” 
he finds “a friend of the soul,” “a 
moon-faced beauty.” At present the 
friends of his soul wear locks drip- 
ping with rancid butter. “ The colour- 
ing matter of the hair being usually 
a bluish black, which is removed by 
a mixture of quicklime and water, 
or in the desert by a lessive of ashes, 
this makes it a dull yellowish white, 
which is converted into red perma- 
nently by henna, temporarily by 
ochreish earth kneaded with water. 
These friends sometimes wear per- 
ukes of crimsoned sheepskin, some- 
times a white or black scratch-wig. 
“They have broad turned-out lips 
chins projecting to the detriment of 
the facial angle, the teeth projectin 
as in the negro, but not so good, 
while the habit of perpetually chew- 
ing coarse Surat tobacco stains them, 
the gums become black and mottl 
and the use of ashes with the qui 
discolours the lips.” “ Ourious to 
say,” remarks the Hadji, “ through- 
out the Somali country kissing is 
entirely unknown.” We don’t won- 
der at it under the circumstan 
when we add to the tobacco-stai 
ash-begrimed lips of the Somali 
maiden “massive rounded features, 
large flat craniums, long big ey 
broad brows, heavy chins, hair p 

in the middle and plaited in a multi- 
tude of hard thin pigtails, or on 
festivals twined with flowers, while 
the head is plastered with a red 
ochre,”—we must say that the Hadji’s 
netion of a “moon-faced beauty” is 
only a degree less original than that 
of the Hottentot. 

But we must follow the fortunes 
of our traveller, as, having reluctantly 
torn himself nom so much charming 
society, he jogs his weary way over 
the and wastes of Somai-lan He 
gives a humorous description of his 
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attendants, his Abban or protector, 
and the two buxom dames whose 
duty. it is to carry pipe and tobacco, 
lead and flog the camels and adjust 
their burdens, and who, to relieve 
their fatigue, resort to the curious 
expedient called the Jogsi. ‘ They 
lie at full length, prone, stand upon 
each other’s backs, trampling and 
kneading with the toes, and rise like 
giants refreshed.” These, together 
with four ‘servants, complete the 
little cortége whose wanderings we 
are to accompany. First they tra- 
versé the Eesa country, that broad 
maritime plain which extends be- 
tween the first range of mountains 
and the sea, containing little water, 
scant herbage, and an uncertain 
nomadic population, who congregate 
‘here and there in kraals composed 
of hive-shaped huts, tenanted some- 
‘times by hostile Bedouins, sometimes 
by friendly tribes of Somalis, whose 
riches consist in floeks of camels and 
of sheep, and whose food is mutton 
‘and camels’ milk. Upon one occa- 
sion our author accompanied a tribe 
for some distance on their migra- 
‘tion. “Before dawn the Somali 
Stentor proclaimed from the ridge- 
tép, ‘Fetch your camels!’ ‘Load 
your goods! we march!’ About 8 a.m. 
‘we started in rear—the spectacle 
‘was novel to me. Some hundred 
and fifty spearmen, assisted by their 
families, were driving before them 
divisions which in total might amount 
to 200 cows, 7000 camels, and 11,000 
or 12,000 sheep or goats.” Dogs and 
boys assisted the drivers, the sick 
were carried on dromedaries, and the 
children swung upon their mothers’ 
backs. Gradually the cortége leaves 
the plains, and the scenery changes: 
the road ascends the ghauts by 
ravines, where the banks are charm- 
ingly wooded with graceful tamarisks 
and acacias, and huge snake-shaped 
creepers enclasp giant trees, and 
luxurious parasites abound. “ Here,” 
says our author, “they form domes 
of flashing green, there they surround 
with verdure decayed trunks, and 
not unfrequently cluster into sylvan 
bowers, under which, grateful sight ! 
appears succulent grass.” But as 
our traveller recedes from the coast, 
his enjoyment of so favourable a 
change in the aspect of the country 
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is considerably damped by the variety 
of obstacles he has to encounter. 
Sometimes it is the treachery or 
insolence of his Abban; sometimes 
the cowardice of his servants; at 
others, decided opposition on the 
part of the inhabitants, whose sus- 
picions are excited at the colour of 
his skin, The effects, however, of this 
latter phenomenon vary amusingly. 
Occasionally the people rush out ex- 
claiming, “Lo, let us look at the 
kings!” others, ‘‘ Come see the white 
man, he is Governor of Zayla!” ‘ This 
fairness,” says the Hadji, “and the 
Arab dress, made me at different 
times the ruler of Aden, the chief of 
Zayla, the Hadji’s son, a boy, an 
old woman, a man painted white, a 
warrior in silver armour, a merchant, 
a pilgrim, a hedge-priest, Ahmed 
the Indian, a Turk, an Egyptian, a 
Frenchman, a Banyan, a sherif, and, 
lastly, a calamity sent down from 
heaven to weary out the lives of the 
Somal.” It was in this last capacity 
that he was looked upon as objection- 
able. The ladies are especially par- 
ticular on this score. “Once,” he 
says, “ we met a party of Eesa girls, 
who derided my colour.” One of them, 
however, overcomes this scruple, 
offers to marry him for a necklace, 
two tobes, a few handfuls of beads, 
and a present for her papa. Upon 
another occasion he was petted like 
a child, forced to drink milk, and to 
eat mutton. Girls were offered him 
in marriage; the people begged him 
to settle among them, to lead their 
predatory expeditions, free them from 
lions, and kill their elephants; and 
often a man has exclaimed, in pity- 
ing accents, “What hath brought 
thee, delicate as thou art, to sit with 
us on the cowhide, in this cold, under 
a tree?” After ascending the moun- 
tains, the party proceed through 4 
comparatively fertile country, in 
laces covered with ruins, which 
indicate the former residence of an 
abundant settled population. Here 
our traveller finds himself among the 
Gudabirsi, a tribe as turbulent and 
unmanageable, though not so blood- 
thirsty, as the Eesa, and prepares 
to cross the Marar prairie, a tract 
dreaded by his followers, 
upon it various tribes meet. to rob 
and plunder unhappy travellers. This 
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plain is an expanse. of waving. sun- 
burnt grass, so unbroken, that from 
a distance it resembles the nap 
of yellow velvet. With the excep- 
tion of a false alarm, and the presence 
of a huge lion in the middle of the 
party, which the Hadji put to flight 
with his rifle, he met with no. adven- 
ture. Shortly after passing this dan- 
gerous tract, he finally quitted the 
desert and its inhabitants; a rich, 
well-watered country, with a settled 
population, burst upon his delighted 

e, and more than rewarded him 
for his toils and hardships. 


“Suddenly, as though by magic, the 
seene shifted: before us lay a little alp, 
the second step of the Ethiopian high- 
land; around were high and jagged hills, 
their sides black with teak and Somali 
pine, and their upper brows veiled with 
a thin growth of cactus; beneath was a 
deep valley, in the midst of which rose 
a serpentine of shining waters, the glad- 
dest. spectacle we had yet witnessed ; 
further in front, masses of hill rose ab- 
ruptly from shady valleys, encircled on 
the farfhorizon by a straight line of blue 
aves. resembling a distant sea. Be- 

ind us glared the desert. We had 
now reached the outskirts of civilisation, 
where man, abandoning his flocks and 
herds, settles, cultivates, and attends to 
the comforts of life. The fields are either 
terraces upon the a or the sides 
of valleys, divided by flowery hedges, 
with lanes between, not unlike those of 
rustic England; and on a nearer ap- 
proach, the daisy, the thistle, and the 
sweetbrier pleasantly affected my Euro- 
pean Te The villages are no longer 
movable ; the kraal and wigwam are re- 
placed by the gambisa or bell-shaped hut 
of middle Africa ; circular cottages of 
holeus-wattle, covered with coarse dab, 
and surmounted by a stiff conical thatch 
roof, above which appears the central 
supporting post, crowned with a gourd 
or ostrich egg.” 


_ And so he passed along these smil- 
ing valleys, where the boys were 
perched upon reed platforms in the 
trees to drive off thieving birds; 
where the men were thrashing and 
the women stécking the yellow corn; 
where the song of the harvest-home 
sounded pleasantly in his ears, and 
the hum of man’s habitation was a 
music to one who had pitched his 
tents for more than a month in the 
silent desert, In this fairyland he 
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was hospitably entertained by the 
Princess Sudiyah, who, in the absence 
of her husband, placed the resources 
of her capital at his disposal. ‘She 
was a woman, with a light com- 
plexion, handsomely dressed in a 
large Harar tobe, with silver ear- 
rings, and a necklace strung with 
little silver bells.” Here the Hadji, 
like a wise man, finding himself in 
good quarters, rested from his jour- 
neyings, and employs his time in 
collecting materials for an account 
of his home among the settled Somal, 
which is doubly interesting, because 
he was the first European who had 
ever visited them, but which we 
have not space to notice, if we 
intend to get to MHarar itself, 
Whether Mr. Burton would ever do 
so, depended in a great measure 
upon the good offices of the husband 
of the lady with whom he had now 
taken up his abode, and who in due 
time arrived, surrounded with all 
the pomp and circumstance of an in- 
fluential chief. “Adan Bin Kan- 
chan,” says our traveller, “was in 
appearance a strong wiry Bedouin ; 
before obtaining from me a turban, 
he wore his hair dyed dun; about 
forty-five years old, at least six feet 
high, with decided features, a trick 
smile, and an uncertain eye, In 
character he proved to be one o 
those cunning idiots so peculiarly 
difficult to deal with.” It is in the 
management of such men that the 
experienced traveller may exhibit 
that quality upon which the success 
of his explorations chiefly depends, 
An enduring frame, undaunted cour- 
and indefatigable energy, are 
valuable attributes, but of small avail 
if not’ combined with one still more 
essential—tact. That Mr. Burton pos- 
sesses it in an eminent degree is 
shown in his treatment of the Gerad. 
Adan, and still more in his inter- 
course. with the Amir of Harar, 
When the Gerad heard of his inten- 
tion to visit that city, “he confess- 
ed fear of his Harari kinsman, and 
owned that he had lost all his yil- 
in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the city. I asked him, point- 
blank, to escort us; he as frankly re- 
plied, that it was impossible.” . 
was not encouraging; and as if 
still more to perplex and daunt the 
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Hadji, he was assured that inevit- 
able destruction awaited him within 
the walls. His servants took alarm, 
one of them refused to go; in fact, 
matters looked as unpropitious and 
disagreeable as they well could. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Bur- 
ton hit upon the following notable 
lan: “I wrote,” he says, “an Eng- 
ish letter from the political agent 
at Aden to the Amir of Harar, pro- 
posing to deliver it in person, and 
throw off my disguise. Two reasons 
influenced me in adopting this ‘ neck- 
or-nothing’ plan. All the races 
amongst whom my travels lay hold 
him nidering who hides his origin in 
places of danger; and, secondly, my 
white face had converted me into a> 
Turk, a nation more hated and de- 
tested than any European, without 
our prestige.’ Then, leaving the 
greater part of his baggage with the 
most timid of his servants, and a 
letter addressed to Lieut. Herne at 
Berbereh, directing him how to act 
in case of necessity, the undaunted 
Hadji mounted his ass, and, accom- 
panied by some of the Ghiri tribe, 
whose escort he had prevailed upon 
the Adan to grant, and two of his 
own servants, proceeds to place his 
head in the jaws of the lion. After 
a thirty miles’ ride through a rich 
well-watered country, the object of 
his aspirations appears in sight. 
“ About two miles distant, on the 
crest of a hill, stood the city, the end 
of my present travel, a long sombre 
line, contrasting strikingly with the 
whitewashed towns of the East. 
The spectacle, materially speaking, 
was a disappointment; nothing con- 
spicuous appeared but two grey mi- 
narets of rude shape; many would 
have grudged exposing three lives to 
win so paltry a prize. But of all 
that have attempted, none ever suc- 
ceeded in entering that pile of stones. 
The thoroughbred traveller will un- 
derstand my exultation.” 

A couple of hours more and he is 
in the palace court, surrounded by 
Galla courtiers, and seated near a low 
building, which the clanking of fet- 
ters argued to be 9 state prison. At 
last he was roused from the agreeable 
reflection which this circumstance 
was likely to engender by a summons 
to the royal presence, and, following 
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his guide,“enteted barefoot into the 
long single-storied windowless barn 
which served as a palace. The Amir 
sat on a raised cot in a dark room 
with whitewashed walls, decorated 
with rusty matchlocks and polished 
fetters. He was not more than 
twenty-five, plain, and thin-bearded, 
with a yellow complexion and pro- 
truding eyes. 

“T entered the room with a loud 
‘peace be ea ye,’ to which his 
highness, replying graciously, and ex- 
tending a hand bony and yellow as a 
kite’s claw, snapped his thumb and 
middle finger. Two chamberlains, 
stepping forward, held my forearms, 
and assisted me to bend low over the 
fingers, which, however, I did not 
kiss, being naturally averse to per- 
forming that operation upon any but 
a woman’s hand.” Then followed 
the cross-examination and delivery 
of the fictitious letter, and an elabo- 
rate explanation by the Hadji of the 
affectionate interest which the Eng- 
lish generally, and the agent at Aden 
especially, feel in the Amir of Harar, 
which caused a propitious smile to 
light up the countenance of that dig- 
nitary, and he retired in high favour, 
much to the astonishment of the 
world at large, who never expected 
to see him reappear. After this 
comes a visit to the Vizir, then the 
presentation of a revolver to the 
Amir, and the installation of the 
party in a clean house set apart for 
them, where the traveller lay down 
to rest, “ worn out by fatigue, and 
profoundly impressed with the poésie 
of our position.” Considering that 
he was under the roof of a bigoted 
prince, whose least word was death, 
and amongst a people who detest 
foreigners, ‘the poetical,” as enjoyed 
by the Hadji, must be an acquired 
taste. 

During the ten days the traveller 
spent at Harar he obtained a fund of 
information which he has pleasantly 
given to the public; for the history of 
the town, the origin of the Amir, 
the character of its language, we 
must refer the curious to the work 
itself. The city contains 8000 ex- 
tremely ugly inhabitants, to judge 
from Mr. Burton's description of 
them; they are fanatic Moslems, and 
very exclusive. The flowing gar- 
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ment called tobe is the dress of both 
sexes. The country immediately 
surrounding the city is peopled by 
Gallas, amongst whom Mr. Burton 
heard of traders who had visited the 
far west, traversing for seven months 
a country of pagans wearing golden 
bracelets, till they reached the 
salt sea, upon which Franks sail in 
ships. He also made the acquaint- 
ance of a man who had visited the 
source of the Blue Nile from Harar. 
The houses are mean, and generally 
built of Holeus stalks and dab; the 
furniture a few skins, stools, coarse 
mats, and Somali pillows, wooden 
spoons, gourds, &c.; the exports 
slaves, ivory, coffee, tobacco, tobes, 
for the manufacture of which Harar 
is very celebrated; sheep’s fat and 
tallow of sorts. Three caravans 
leave Harar every year for the Ber- 
bereh market, and there can be no 
doubt that, were greater security 
offered to traders, an important com- 
merce might be developed. It has a 
coinage peculiar to itself, consisting 
of a diminutive brass piece, with 
“the coinage of Harar” on one side, 
and the date on the reverse. The 
greater part of the Hadji’s time, as 
usual, is occupied in receiving visits 
from a most diverse assortment of 
eallers. And he becomes an adept 
in the art of masticating kat—a nar- 
cotic grown only in perfection in the 
neighbourhood of the town, but re- 
nowned throughout the East. The 
people of Harar eat it every day 
from 9 a.m. till noon, when they 
dine, and afterwards indulge in mil- 
let-beer, and mead. 

The second interview accorded by 
the Amir to the traveller is scarcely 
80 satisfactory as the first. He was 
asked whether it was his intention 
to buy and sell at Harar: the reply 
was, “we are no buyers or sellers; 
we have become your guests, to pay 
our respects to the Amir, whom 
may Allah preserve! and that 
the friendship between the two 
powers may endure.” Mr. Burton 
then went on to say, that, the air of 
Harar being too dry for him, he re- 
quested permission to depart. The 
Vizir said, “the reply would be 
vouchsafed,” and Mr. Burton retired 
to contemplate “the poetry ” of the 
position, and to vary the even tenor 
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of his life by “a perpetual reference 
to the rosary, consulting soothsayers, 
and listening to the reports and 
rumours of visitors.” His stay at 
Harar was assuming the character 
of imprisonment, when fortunately 
the medical skill of the Hadji came 
to his assistance. The Vizir was suf- 
fering illness. “I had distinguished 
his complaint, chronic bronchitis, and, 
resolving to make a final impression, 
related to him all its symptoms, and 
promised on reaching Aden to send 
the different remedies employed by 
ourselves. He clung to the hope of 
escaping his sufferings, whilst the at- 
tendant courtiers looked on approv- 
ingly, and begged me to lose no time.” 
The result was a final audience with 

*the Amir, in which he received per- 
mission to depart, which was respond- 
ed to by the Hadji in a short prayer,. 
the gist of which was that the Amir’s 
days and reign might be long in the 
land, and that the faces of his foes 
might be blackened here and here- 
after. 

Three days after this we find the 
Hadji passing out of the gates of 
Harar, moralising, as he bestrides his 
ass, upon the shadowy and unsub- 
stantial nature of success, He 
reaches the villages of the Gerad 
Adan, finds there his servants and 
baggage, and, after the usual delays, 
at last effects a start for Berbereh. 
After crossing the Marar Prairie, Mr. 
Burton determined, on account of the 
weakness of the camels, and the dan- 
ger of the country he was about to 
travel, to send them back to Za 
and make a forced ride hi to 
Berbereh, accompanied by a few of 
his attendants. “It was not without 
apprehension,” he says, “that I 
pocketed all my remaining provi- 
sions—five biscuits, a few limes, and 
sundry lumps of sugar. Any delay 
or accident to our mules would starve 
us. In the first place we were about 
to traverse a desert; and,’ secondl 
where Habr Awal, where the woul 
not sell meat or milk to Habr Ger- 
hajis.” It was a bold measure, and 
had nearly terminated the wander- 
ings of the intrepid pilgrim. 

“For four-and-twenty hours we did 
not taste water; the sun parched our 
brains, the mirage mocked us at every 

turn, and the effect was a species of 
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monomania. As I jogged along with 
eyes closed against the fiery air, no 
image unconnected with the want sug- 
gested itself—water ever lay before me 
—water lying deep in the shady well— 
water in streams bubbling icy from the 
rock—water in pellucid lakes inviting 
me to plunge and revel in their trea- 
sures. Now an Indian cloud was 
showering upon me fluid more precious 
than molten pearl—then an invisible 
hand offered a bow! for which the mor- 
tal part would have gladly bartered 
years of life—then, drear contrast! I 
opened my eyes to a heat-reeking plain, 
and a sky of that eternal metallic blue 
so lovely to painter and poet, so blank 
and deathlike to us, whose xadov was 
tempest, rain-storm, and the huge purple 
nimbus, I tried to talk—it was in vain; 
vainly to think, every idea was bound 
up in one subject—water !” 

*. Now that Mr. Burton has returned 
in safety to tell the tale, we can 
scarcely regret that he should have 
undergone an experience which has 
afforded him an opportunity of de- 
scribing in such impressive terms that 
great bugbear of the African traveller, 
—thirst. 

The art of chronicling his ob- 
servations and adventures is indeed 
not the least of the varied acquire- 
ments of our author. We are struck 
at every page with the extent and 
variety of the information which, 
during his short sojourn in Somali- 
land, he has managed to obtain. 
To one not curious in African dia- 
lects his disquisitions upon the lan- 
guages of the country are even 
wearisome, but show an indefatigable 
industry. He has collected a vocabu- 
lary of Harari words, and given us a 
short account of the grammatical 
construction of the language. 

His careful observations of the 
physical aspect of the country, its 

roductions and resources, are full of 
interest. Occasionally the scenery 
affords an excuse for warmer terms 
than those which usually apply to 
Africa. The descent to the sea is 
thus described :— 

“ This ravine, the Splugen of Somali- 
land, led us, after a few hours’ ride, to 
the Wady Duntu, a gigantic mountain- 
cleft, formed by the violent action of 
torrents, The chasm winds abruptly 
between lofty walls of syenite and pink 
granite, glittering with flaky mica, and 
streaked with dykes and veins of snowy 
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martz; the strata of the sandstones 
that here and there projected into the 
bed were wonderfully twisted around a 
central nucleus, as green boughs might 
be bent above a tree. Above, the hill- 
tops towered in the air, here denuded 
of vegetable soil by the heavy monsoon, 
there clothed from the base to brow 
with green trees, whose verdure was 
delicious to behold. The channel was 
now sandy, then flagged with limestone 
in slippery sheets, or horrid with rough 
boulders; at times the path was clear 
and easy, at others a — of twenty 
or thirty feet, which must be a little 
cataract after rain, forced us to fight 
our way through the obstinate stones 
that defended some spur of ragged hill.” 





Our space will not allow us to follow 


_Mr. Burton in his minute description 


of the manners and customs of the 
various tribes through which he pass- 
ed, in which he tells of their quaint 
superstitions and barbarous punish- 
ments, of their poets and prophets, of 
their laws of government and laws of 
marriage. One specimen of the latter 
will suffice for our fair readers. “On 
first entering the nuptial hut, the 
bridegroom draws forth his horse- 
whip, and inflicts memorable chas- 
tisement upon the fair person of 
the bride, with a view of taming 
any lurking propensity to shrewish- 
ness.” Four is the usual allowance of 
wives in Somaliland: polygamy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burton, being indis- 
pensable in a country where children 
are the principal wealth. “I would 
not, however,” philosophically re- 
marks the Hadji, “ advise polygamy 
amongst highly-civilised races when 
the sexes are nearly equal, and where 
reproduction becomes a minor duty.” 
The sooner the Hadji returns to 
Somaliland the better. His opinions 
are much too advanced for “ the 
highly-civilised race” amongst whom 
he is at present sojourning. Indeed, 
in his capacity of. pilgrim, Master 
Sufi, experienced soothsayer and dis- 
penser of charms and talismans, he 
is thrown away in a London club. 
Let him follow the bent of his natural 
instincts, and anoint himself. “ At 
first,” he says, “the sensation of greasé 
annoys; after a few days it is forgot- 
ten, and at last the pat of butter 1s 
expected as pleasantly as the pipe or 
cup of coffee.” Let him then go forth 
greased into the wilderness ; he need 
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not be afraid of “ wasting his sweet-: 


ness in the desert; air” there. It is 
upon the “sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall” that his perfume is not pro- 
perly appreciated; and lef him send 
home from thence more pleasant ac- 
counts of his -eecentric wanderings, 
and. graphic descriptions of his disco- 
veries and adventures, 

At last, worn out with fatigue, Mr. 
Burton reached Berbereh, having 
accomplished the journey from Harar 
in an incredibly short time. Here he 
found Lieutenants Herne and Stroy- 
an, and after visiting some of the 
points of interest near it, he returned 
to Aden to prepare for the grand ex- 
pedition. About the same time Lieut. 
Speke arrived at Aden from his ex- 
perimental trip through a tract of 
the Somali country formerly unvisited 
by any European, and which lies be- 
tween Berbereh and Cape Guardafui. 
Although he failed in reaching the 
Wady Nogal, the principal object of 
his expedition, owing to the treachery 
of his Abban or protector, he pene- 
trated for some distance into the in- 
terior, and gained a great deal of in- 
teresting information with respect to 
the tribes inhabiting that portion of 
the country. A resumé of Mr. Speke’s 
observations is appended to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s work, but it lacks the interest of 
& personal narrative ; and we much re- 
gret that the experiences of one whose 
extensive wanderings had already so 
well qualified him for the task, and 
who has shown himself so able an ex- 
plorer, should not have been chronicled 
at greater length, and thrown into 
a form which would have rendered 
them more interesting to the general 
reader. Mr, Speke landed at a place 
called Las Kuray, 4 collection of 
twenty or thirty huts, but which de- 
Tives its importance from three large 
and six small forts which command 
it, and from its being the residence 
of the sultan or chief of the War- 
singali tribe, of whose territory it is 
the capital. The jealousy of this 
man, and the connivance of the 
Abban or protector in his schemes of 
opposition to Mr. Speke, operated as 
an insurmountable obstacle to the 
prosecution of the expedition beyond 
thirty or forty miles from the eoast. 
At this point the traveller discovered 
Some extensive ruins. Some of these 


are said to be the remains of Ohris- 
tian houses of worship. In some 
parts the walls were ten feet high, 
and showed an extent of civilisation 
now completely beyond the Warsin- 
i. The people themselves assert 
these ruins to be those of Nazarene. 
Thence Mr. Speke turned westward, 
and keeping parallel to the coast, 
reached the Jid Ali valley, noted as 
the most wooded lowland he saw, 
and where the first indications, on 
the part of the Somali, have been 
manifested of changing their nomadic 
habits, and cultivating the ground, 
The highest altitude attained by the 
traveller was 7,500 feet, but even at 
that height ice was unknown to the 
natives. During his three months’ 
residence in he country, he was 
harassed by perpetual delays, and 
accounts of disputes and quarrels 
with his attendants eecupy a large 
share of the journal. ere was 
nothing, however, in their conduct, 
either to him or Mr. Burton, during 
their intercourse with these sav 
to lead them to anticipate the tra- 
gedy, which brought to an untimely 
end the ill-fated expedition, the de- 
tails of which are given in a post- 
script to Mr. Burton’s work. The 
party consisted of forty-two souls, 
including Messrs. Burton, Speke, 
Herne, and Stroyan, with fifty-six 
camels, upon which they intended 
to convey upwards of a thousand 
pounds’ worth of property, for pur- 
poses of barter with the natives in 
the interior. The camp was. pitched 
near the sea-shore, in & Papa 
which was commanded by the guns 
of the E. I, Company’s schooner 
Mahi, which had conveyed them 
from Aden. Unfortunately she was 
unable to remain in harbour i 
the interval which elapsed before 
the preparations for the final start 
had been completed. Meanwhile 
the annnal fair at Berbereh was 
drawing to a close, and of the, thou- 
sands who, had flocked there during 
the winter months, but a few hun- 
dreds were remaining. There was.no 
reason to suspect any aggressive 
designs ou the part of the natives, but 
with so much valuable merchandise 
it was always deemed advisable at 
night to post sentries over the eA 
The tents were pitched in line, Mr. 
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Stroyan’s on the extreme right, 
Messrs. Herne and Burton occupied 
one in the centre, and Mr. Speke slept 
in one on the left. 


“Between 2 and 8 a.m. on the 19th 
April (writes Mr. Burton), I was sudden- 
ly aroused by the Balyuz (captain of the 
caravan), who eried aloud that the ene- 
my were upon us (the attacking party 
was afterwards said to be 850 strong). 
Hearing a rush of men like a stormy 
wind, I sprang up, called for my sabre, 
and sent Lieutenant Herne to ascertain 
the cause of the foray. Armed with a 
Colt, he went to the rear and left of the 
camp, the direction of danger, collected 
some of the guard, others having already 
disappeared, and fired two shots into 
the assailants. Then finding himself 
alone, he turned hastily towards the tent; 
in so doing he was tripped up by the 
ropes, and as he rose a Somali appeared 
in the act of striking at him with a club. 
Lieutenant Herne fired, floored the man, 
and, returning, he declared that the ene- 
my was in great force, and the guard no- 
where. Meanwhile I had aroused Lieu- 
tenants Stroyan and Speke, who were 
sleeping in the extreme right and left 
tents. The former, it is supposed, rose 
to defend himself, but, as the sequel 
shows, we never saw him alive.” 


The battle now commenced in ear- 
nest, 


“The enemy swarmed like hornets, 
with shouts intended to terrify, and 
proving the overwhelming odds that 
were against us. It was by no means easy 
to avoid in the shades of night the job- 
bing of javelins, and the long heavy dag- 
gers thrown at our legs from under and 
through the opening of the tent. We 
three remained together ; Lieutenant 
Herne knelt by my right, on my left was 
Lieutenant Speke guarding the entrance. 
I stood in the centre, having nothing but 
asabre. The revolvers were used by my 
companions with deadly effect. Unfor- 
tunately there was but one pair. When 
the fire was exhausted, Lieutenant Herne 
went to search for his powder-horn, and, 
that failing, to find some spears usually 
tied to the tent-pole, Whilst thus en- 
gaged he saw a man breaking into the 
rear of our tent, and came back to in- 
form me of the circumstance.” 

To avoid beng entangled in the 
falling tent, Mr. Burton now gave the 
word for escape, closely followed by 
his two companions. Fortunately 
the day before a small native craft 
had come into the harbour, and an- 
chored off the camp, and Mr. Burton 
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had been in communication with the 
native master. They determined, 
therefore, to make for the sho 
in the hope of getting on boar 
the vessel. It was “sauve qui 
peut,” and the three companions 
were soon separated in the melée. 
Mr. Burton cut his way through the 
enemy, whose war-clubs worked with- 
out merey, and reached the shore as 
by a miracle, not, however, until a 
javelin had pierced both cheeks. 
Here he found himself alone in the 
darkness, and spent the: interval be- 
fore dawn wandering in search of his 
comrades, and lying down when over- 
come with faintness and pain. As 
day broke he found his way to the 
head of the creek, and was carried 
on board the vessel. Lieutenant 
Herne, meanwhile, had made for the 
now deserted town, using the butt- 
end of his discharged revolver as his 
weapon. More fortunate than either 
of his companions, with the excep- 
tion of sundry stiff blows with the 
war-club, he escaped unhurt, and re- 
mained concealed among the empty 
huts until daylight enabled him to 
steal his way to the friendly craft 
where his comrade had already 
found an asylum. Lieutenant Speke’s 
escape was so miraculous that we 
quote it at length :— 

“Sallying from the tent, he levelled 
his Dean and Adams close to an as- 
sailant’s breast. The pistol refused to 
revolve. A ry blow of a war-club 
upon the chest felled our comrade, who 
was in the rear, and unseen. When he 
fell, two or three men sprang upon him, 
pinioned his hands behind, felt him for 
concealed weapons,an operation to which 
he submitted insome alarm, and led him 
towards the rear, as he supposed, to be 
slaughtered. Then Lieutenant Speke, 
who could scarcely breathe from the 
pain of the blow, asked a captor to tie 
his hands before instead of behind, and 
begged a drop of water to relieve his ex- 
cruciating thirst. The savage defended 
him against a number of the Somal, who 
came up threatening and brandishing 
their spears; he brought a cloth for the 
wounded man to lie upon, and lost no 
time in procuring a draught of water. 
Lieutenant Speke remained upon the 
ground till dawn. During the interval 
he witnessed the war-dance of the 
savages—a scene striking in the ex- 
treme. The tallest and largest warriors 
marched in a ring round the huts and 
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booty, singing with the de and 
most solemn tones the song of thanks- 
giving. At a little distance the grey 
uncertain light disclosed four or five 
men lying desperately hurt, whilst their 
kinsmen kneaded their limbs, poured 
water upon their wounds, and placed 
lumps of dates in their stiffening hands. 
As day broke the division of plunder 
caused an passions to arise. The 
dead and dying were abandoned. One 
party made a rush upon the cattle, and 
with shouts and yells drove them off to 
the wilds. Some loaded themselves 
with goods ; others fought over pieces 
of cloth, which they tore with hand and 
dagger ; whilst the disappointed, vocife- 
rating with rage, struck at one another, 
and brandished their spears. More than 
once during these scenes a panic seized 
them. They moved off in a body to 
some distance; and there is little doubt 
that, had our guard struck one blow, 
we might still have won the day. Lieu- 
tenant Speke’s captor went to seek his 
own portion of the spoil, when a Somal 
came up and asked him, in Hindostani, 
what business the Frank had in their 
country ; and added, that he would kill 
him if a Christian, but spare the life of 
a brother Moslem. The wounded man 
replied that he was going to Zanzibar, 
that he was still a Nazarene, and there- 
fore that the work had better be done at 
once. The savage laughed, and passed 
on. He was succeeded by a second, 
who, equally compassionate, whirled a 
sword round his head, twice pretended 
to strike, but returned to the plunder 
Without doing damage. Presently came 
another manner of assailant. Lieute- 
nant Speke, who had extricated his 
hands, caught the spear levelled at his 
breast, but received, at the same mo- 
ment, a blow from a club, which, para- 
lysing his arm, caused him to lose his 
hold. In defending his heart from a 
Succession of thrusts, he received severe 
wounds on the back of his hand, his 
right shoulder, and his left thigh. Paus- 
ing a little, the wretch crossed to the 
other side, and suddenl passed his 
Spear clean through the right leg of the 
wounded man, The latter, smelling 
death, then leapt up, and, taking advan- 
tage of his assailant’s terror, rushed 
headlong towards the sea. Looking 
back, he avoided the javelin hurled at 
his back, and had the good fortune to 
run, without further accident, the 
gauntlet of ‘a score of missiles. When 
sear was discontinued, he sat down 

nt from loss of blood, upon a sandhill. 
Recovering strength by a few minutes’ 
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rest, he ered on to the town, 
where some old women directed him to 
us. Then, pursuing his way, he fell in 
with the party sent to seek him, and 
with their aid reached the craft, havi 
walked and run at least three miles af- 
ter receiving eleven wounds, two of 
which had pierced his thighs.” 


“ A touching lesson,” remarks Had- 


ji, “ how difficult it is to kill a man in 


sound health.” Poor Stroyan’s corpse 
was afterwards brought on board. A 
spear had traversed his heart; ano- 
ther had pierced his abdomen, and a 
frightful gash, apparently of a sword, 
had ea 3 upper part of his fore- 
head. e body had been bruised 
with war-clubs, and the thighs show- 
ed marks of violence after death, 
They buried their lamented comrade,, 
and then, with heavy hearts, set sail 
for Aden ; and after two tedious days, 
carried to their friends there thenews 
of unexpected disaster. 


From the foregoing description of 
the treachery and ferocity of these 
savages, the hazard of the enterprise 
so ably accomplished by Mr. Burton 
will be better appreciated than it 
would otherwise have been ; and after 
such an experience we might have 
supposed that he and his friends 
would have been cured of their love 
of African exploration. So far from 
this being the case, the Eastern pro- 
verb that “ disappointment is the 
salt of life” seems to hold good with 
them ; for, says our author, “ The 
writer has had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving from his comrades assurances 
that they are willing to accompany 
him once more in the task of African 
exploration.” Meanwhile two of the 
East India Company’s ships are at 
this moment blockading that part of 
the Somali coast which was the 
scene of the tragedy, and 15,000 dol- 
lars have been offered by the na- 
tives as indemnity for the outrage; 
but by these measures nothing is gain- 
ed—trade is hindered, and ill-feel- 
ing maintained between the natives 
and Franks, which will only render 
any further attempt to travel in their 
country more dangerous. Our real 
policy under such circumstances 
would be that advocated by Mr. Bur. 
ton, of forming an agency at Ber. 
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bereh, and thus not only would the 
trade of the country be developed, 
and the teeming resources of the in- 
terior find a large and safe market, 
but friendly relations would be culti- 
vated with the natives, and be pro- 
ductive of mutual beneficial results. 
“The natives of the country,” says Mr. 
Burton, “ are essentially commercial, 
and offer a favourable contrast to 
their kindred, the Arabs of Aden— 
& race over whom as yet we have 
never succeeded in acquiring any in- 
fluence. Berbereh is the true key of 
the Red Sea in the opinion of our 
author, the centre of Eastern traftic, 
and the only safe place fomshipping 
between Suez and Guardafui. Backed 
by lands capable of cultivation, and 
by hills covered with pine and other 
valuable trees, enjoying a compara- 
tively temperate climate, with a re- 
although thin monsoon, this 
arbour has been coveted by many a 
foreign conqueror. Oircumstances 
have thrown it, as it were, into our 
arms, and if we refuse this chance, 
another and a rival nation will not be 
so blind.” By establishing an armed 
post here, we should not only protect 
the lives and property of Englishmen 
wrecked on the coast, but put a stop 
to that extensive traffic in slaves 
which is now carried on from this 
= _ According to travellers who 
ve visited both places, the climate 
of Aden will not bear a comparison 
with this place, which is equally on 
the route to India, and a convenient 
stopping-place for steamers. We 
trust that the attention of Govern- 
ment may be directed to the advan- 
tages which it holds out for a perma- 
nent settlement, and that the favoura- 
ble moment for forming a new and 
most valuable mercantile connection 
will not be allowed to slip away. A 
growing tendency has been manifest- 
ed, of late years, to shrink from what 
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is termed aggression upon savages, but. 
there are cases where the interests of 
humanity demand the interference of 
some civilised power. We havehadno 
reason to complain of our aggressive 
policy hitherto ; it has placed us where 
we are in the scale of nations, and 
contributed to the welfare and happi- 
ness of millions who otherwise would 
have been the victims of a savage des- 
potism. We thoroughly agree with 
our author in his views. “The phi- 
lanthropist. and political economist,” 
he says, “ may fondly hope, by outcry 
against ‘territorial aggrandisement,’ 
by advocating a compact frontier, by 
abandoning colonies, and by cultivat- 
ing equilibrium, to retain our rank 
amongst the great nations of the 
world. Never! The facts of history 
prove nothing more conclusively than 
this: a race either progresses or retro- 
grades, either increases or diminishes 
—the children of Time, like their sire, 
cannot stand still.” 

What is the use of those bold spirits 
of ours, who, like the men of no other 
country, “with their lives in their 
hands,” dare everything to open up 
to the enterprise of their countrymen 
the hidden resources of unknown 
lands, if our Government will not pro- 
fit by their hardy exploits? Our Bur- 
tons, and Spekes, and Stroyans are the 
pioneers of civilisation, and are made 
of very different stuff from those mor- 
bid politicians who regard with dread 
the aequisition of every acre of new 
territory. We trust, therefore, that 
something beyond a mere blockade 
will be established at Berbereh. 
Meantime we are glad to hear that the 
Hadji himself starts this month for his 
favourite quarter of the globe ; we can 
wish him no nobler reward to his in- 
defatigable enterprise than that his 
First Footsteps in East Africa may 
be the track which will ultimately be- 
come a highway for natiens. 











